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PREFACE. 


The great body of Hindu Philosophy is based upon six 
sets of very concise Aphorisms. Without, a commentary, 
the Aphorisms are scarcely intelligible; they being 
designed, not so much to communicate the doctrine of 
the particular school, as to aid, by the briefest possible 
suggestions, the memory of him td whom the doctrine 
shall have been already communicated. To this end they 
are admirably adapted; and, this being their end, the 
obscurity which must needs attach to them, in the eyes 
of the uninstructed, is not chargeable upon them As a 
fault. 

For various reasons it is desirable that there should bo 
an accurate translation of the Aphorisms, with so much 
of gloss as may be required to render them intelligible. 
A class of pandits in the Benares Sanskrit College having 
been induced to learn English, it is contemplated that a 
version of the Aphorism^ brought out in successive 
portions, shall be submitted to the criticism of these m e n/ 
and, through them, of other learned Brdhmans, so that 
any errors in the version may have the best chance of 
being discovered and rectified. The employment of such 
a version as a class-book is designed to subserve, (urther, 
the attempt to determine accurately the aspect of the 
philosophical terminology of the East, as regards that of 
the West. 

These pages, now submitted to the criticism of the 
pandits who read English, are to be regarded as proof- 
sheets awaiting correction. They invite discussion. 


Benabes College, 
5th January, 1862. 


J. Bi. B. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


The present work, both in its Sanskrit portion and in its 
English, is, an amended reprint of three volumes,* pub- 
lished in India, which have already become very scarce. 
An abridged form of those volumes,' which subsequently 


* Their titles here follow : 

“The Aphorisms of the Sankhya Philosophy of Kapila, with 
Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries. [Book I.] Printed^ for 
the use of the Benares College, by order of Govt. N. W. P. Allahabad : 
Printed at the Presbyterian Mission Press. Rev. L. 6. Hat, Sup’t, 
1862.” 

“The Aphorisms of the Sdnkhya Philosophy, by Kapila, with 
Illustrative Extracts from the Commentary. Books II., III., & IV. 
In Sanskrit and English. Printed for the use of the Benares 
College, by order of Govt. N. W. P. (1st Edition, 660 Copes 
Price 12 annas) Allahabad : Printed at the Presbyterian Mission 
Press. Rev. L. G. Hat, Swperintendent, 1864.” 

“ The Aphorisms of the Sankhya Philosophy, by Kapila, with 
Illustrative Extracts from the Commentary by Vijnina-Bhikshu. 
Books V. & VI. Sanskrit and English. Translated by James 
R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Principal of the Govt. College, Benares. 
Printed for the use of the Benares College, by order of Govt. N. IV. P. 
(1st Edition, 660 Copies f^Pnice 12 annas.) Allahabad : Printed 
at the Presbyterian Mission Press. Rev. L. G. Hat, 8np t, 1866. 

* Occupying Fasciculi 32 and 81 of the^iiW Series of the Biblio^ 
theca Mica, issued in 1862 and 1866. The proof-sheets of only 
32 pages of the whole, from the beginning, were read by Dr. Bal- 
lantyne ; the rest, by Professor CowelL 

The title of the abridged form runs : “ The Sinkhya Aphorisms 
of Kapila, with Extracts from Vijn&na Bhik8[h]u’s Commentary, Ac. 
But this is a misrepresentation, as regards Book L, which takes up 
63 pages out of the total of 176. The expository matter in that 
Book is derived, very largely, from other commentators than Vijnina. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


appeared, contains nothing of the Sanskrit original but 
the Aphorisms. 

While, in the following pages, all the corrections 
obtainable from the abridgment have been turned to 
account, an immense number of improved readings have 
been taken from another source. Three several times I 

r 

carefully read Dr. Ballantyne's translation in as many 
different copies of it ; entering suggestions, in the second 
copy, without reference "to those which had been entered 
in'* the first, and similarly making independent sug- 
gestions in my third copy. All these * were, on various 
occasions, submitted to Dr. Ballantyne ; and such of them 
as did not meet his approval were crossed through. The 
residue, many more than a thousand, have been embodied 


Vedanti Mahddeva mainly supplies it at the outset, and, towards 
the end, well nigh exclusively, Aniruddha. Some share of it, however, 
will not be traced ; it having been furnished by one of Dr. Ballantyne^s 
pandits, whom I have repeatedly seen in the very act, as by his own 
acknowledgment, of preparing his elucidations. 

^ Many of them, especially in Books II.— VI., rest on readings 
of the original preferable to those which had been accepted. 

Though not fully published till 1866, my edition of the Sdnkhya- 
pravachana-hhdshya^ its preface alone excepted, was in print as early 
as 1863 ; and Dr. Ballantyne had a copy of it. A few arbitrarily 
chosen words apart, his text, after Book I., is borrowed from it 
throughout, but with no mention of the fact. My advice was unheeded, 
that he should profit by the copious emendations which I had amassed 
and digested j&om better manuscripts than those to which I at first 
had access. Greatly to his disservice, he would not be induced even 
to look at them. It faring the same with my typographical cor- 
rections, he has, here and there, reproduced errors, more or less gross, 
which might easily have been avoided. See, for specimens, pp. 197, 
288, 367, 373, 374, 381, 390. 
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in' the ensuing sheets, but are not indicated,' as succes- 
sively introduced. The renderings proposed i^ the foot- 
notes are, for the most part, from among those which have 
recently occurred to me as eligible. 

That Dr. Ballantyne bad any thought of reissuing, in 
whatever form, the volumes mentioned at the beginning 
of this Advertisement, I was unaware, till some years 
after he had made over the abridgment of them to 
professor Cowell, for publication.* Otherwise, I should 
Ihave placed at his disposal the materials towards improve- 
ment of his second edition, which, at the cost of no sligTit 
drudgery, are here made available. 

The Sankhya Aphorisms, in all the known com- ‘ 
mentaries on them, are exhibited word for word. The 
variants, now given, of the Aphorisms, afforded by acces- 
sible productions of that character, have been drawn from 
the works, of which only orPe has yet been printed, about 
to be specified :* 

I. The Sdnkhya-pravachana-hh6shya,hyNi}uin^lShji^^\i, 
Revelant particulars I have given elsewhere. My oldest 
MS. of it was transcribed in 1664. 

: 'Nor has attention been topically directed to sundry blemishes of 
idiom which have been removed ; as, for example, by the substitution 
of ‘ unless * for ‘without,' of * in time * for ‘ through time,' of * presently* 
for ‘just,’ and of ‘ between the two * for ‘ between both.’ 

* “At the time of his departure from India, in 1860 , Dr. Ballantyne 
left with me the MS. of his revised translation of the Sdnkhya 
Aphorisms.” “ Notice,” in the Bibliotheca /ncftca, New Series, No. 81 . 

^ For details respecti^ these commentaries and their auth^, see 
my Contribution Bibliograjphy of the 

Indian Bhilosophical Sy^mSj or nly Preface to Sidnhhv as dr a. 

PasGoti Ballav ^ 

®/^'' * : h ir Ppo Oard^Q 

( "■ -^700006 

NQT E,vCHANBEABLE AND 

not SALABLE, . 



Vi ADVBETISEMBNT. 

II. The Kdpila - ianJchya - pravachana - autra-vritti, by 
Aniruddha. Of this I have consulted, besides a MS. 
copied in 1818, formerly the property of Dr. Ballantyne, 
one which I procured to be copied, in 1855, from an old 
MS. without date.* 

nr. The Laghu^aankhya-autra^vrittiy by Nfigesa. Of 
this I have two MSS., both undated. One of them is 
entire j but the other is defective by the three first Books. 

IV. The Sdnkhya^pravachana’-sutra-vritti-sdra, by Ve- 
d&iti Mahadeva. Here, again, only one of two MSS. 
which I possess is complete. The other, which breaks off 
in the midst of the comment on Book II., Aph. 15, is, in 
places, freely interpolated from No. I. Neither of them 
ha^ a date. 

Nearly aU my longer annotations, and somp of the 
shorter, were scrutinized, while in the rough, by the 
learned Professor Cowell, but for whose searching criti- 
cisms, which cannot be valued too highly, they would, in 
several instances, have been far less accurate than they 
now are, 

F. H. 

Marlesford, Suffolk, 

Aug, 28, 1884. 


^ I once had a second copy of this very rare work, bearing no date, 
but most venerable in appearance. Like many of my manuscript 
treasures, it was lent, and never found its way back to me. 
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, SANKHYA APHOEISMS 

OF 


KAPILA. 


BOOK I. 


a. Salutation to the illustrious sage, Kapila ! ^ 

Well, the great sage, Kapila, desirous of raising the 
tvorld [from the Slough of Despond in which he found it 
Junk], perceiving that the knowledge of the excellence of 
my fruit, through the desire [which this excites] for the 
Tuit, is a cause of people^s betaking themselves to the 
neans [adapted to the attainment of the fruit], declares 
[as follows] the excellence of the fruit [which he would 
irge our striving to obtain] 



The subject proposed. 


Aph. 1. Well, the complete cessation 
of pain [which is] of three kinds is the 
omplete end of man. 


II 
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THE SANKHYA APHORISMS* 


a. The word ‘weir serves as a benediction;^ [the 

particle atha being regarded as an auspicious one] . 
c 

b. By saying that the complete cessation of pain, which 
is of three kinds, — viz,, (1) due to one^s self {ddhyatmika), 

(2) due to products of the elements {ddhibhautika) ^ and 

(3) due to supernatural causes (adhidamka)^ — is the com- 
plete end of man, he means to say that it is the chief end 
of man, among therfour human aims, [viz., merit, wealth, 
pleasure, and liberation (see Sdhitya-darpana^ 2)] f because 
the three are transitory, whereas liberation is not transi- 
tory : such is the state of the case. 

« c. But then, let it be that the above- 

A question whether the . ' , r p n i -l 

md may not be attained mentioned ccssation [of all the three 
^)y ordinary means. hinds of pain] is the complete end of 

man ; still, what reason is there for betaking one^s self to a 
doctrinal system which is the cause of a knowledge of the 
trnth, in the shape of the knowledge of the difference 
between Nature and Soul, when there are easy remedies 
for bodily pains, viz., drugs, &c., and remedies for mental 
pains, viz., beautiful women and delicate food, &c., and 
remedies for pains due to products of the elements, viz., 
the residing in impregnable localities, &c., as is enjoined 
in the institutes of polity, and remedies for pains due to 
supernatural causes, viz,, gems [such as possess marvellous 
prophylactic properties], and spells, and herbs of mighty 









BOOK I., APH. 2. 
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power, &c.; and when [on the other hand], since it is hard 
to get one to grapple with that very difficult knowledge 
of truth which can be perfected only by the toil of many 
successive births, it must be still more hard to get one to 
betake himself to the doctrinal system [which treats of the 
knowledge in question] ? Therefore [i. e., seeing that this 
may be asked] he declares [as follows] 


I Aph. 2. The effectuation of this [com- 

I The end is not to be plete Cessation of pain] is not [ to be 
liUtained by ordinary 

F means. expectedj by means of the visible [such 

as wealth, &c.] ; for we see [on the 
loss of wealth, &c.,] the restoration [of the misery and 
evil,] after [its temporary] cessation. 




2 Instead of reading of Aniruddha, and of most 

MSS., Vyndna has, to the same effect, • JEd. 
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a. ‘ The visible/ in the shape of the drugs, &c., above- 
mentioned^^[§ 1. c,'], 

b. * The effectuation of this/ i.e., the effectuation of the 
complete cessation of pain.^ 

c. Why is it not [to be thus effected] ? Because, after 
the cessation (the cessation of pain is understood), we see 
its restoration, the springing up again of pain in general,^ 
[from whichever of its three sources (§ 1. 6.)]. 

d. The state of the matter is this : not by the expedients 
above-mentioned is there such a removal of pain, that no 
pain arises thereafter; for, when, by this or that expedient, 
this or that pain has been destroyed, we see other pains 
springing up. Therefore, though it be not easy [§1. c.], 
the knowledge of truth [as a complete remedy] to be 
desired.^ 

e. But then, grant that future pain is not debarred by 
drugs, &c., [employed to remove present pain], still, by 





?7T(TI 
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again and again obviating it [as often as it presents itself], 
there may be the cessation of future pain, also. This doubt 
he states [as follows] . • 

II ? II 


Aph. 3. [Let us consider the doubt] 
th^t the soul’s dosjpe [the cessation of 
^ay resultj from exertions for 
the obviation [of pain], as is the case 
with the obviation of daily hunger. 


a. When pain shall arise [lot us suppose one to argu#], 
then it is to be obviated; and thus there is the soul’s 
desire, the cessation of pain ; just as one should eat, when 
there is hunger ; and thus there is the soul’s desire of the 
eater, viz., the cessation of hunger. In regard to this 
[doubt] ho states the recognized decision 


mm- 

8 II 


5 

ftnift ^ i 

^(TII 

’ T he more ordinary reading of MSS., and that of Aniruddha, is 
* excellence/ not with Vijnina. Ed, 
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THE SANKHYA APHORISMS. 


Aph. 4. This [method of palliatives 
(§3)] is to be rejected by those who are 
versed in evidence; because it is not 
everywhere possible [to employ it at all], and because, even 
if this were possible, there would be an impossibility as 
regards [ensuring] the perfect fitness [of the agents 
employed]. 

а. For there are liot physicians, &c., in every place and 
at all times ; and [to rely on physicians, &c., would not be 
advisable], even if there were the possibility, — i.e., even if 
these were [always at hand], since physicians are not^^r- 
fecf [in their art] ; — for pain cannot with certainty be got 
rid of by means of physicians, &c., with their drugs, &c. 
Moreover, when corporeal pain has departed, there may 
still be that which is mentaly &c. ; so that there is not 
[under such circumstances], in every respect, liberation 
from pain. For these reasons, such a souFs aim [as that 
« which contents itself with temporary palliatives] is to be 
rejected by those who are versed in evidence,^ [i.e., whoare 
acquainted with authoritative treatises] . 

б. He mentions another proofs [of his assertion] : 


‘ ’iff 

^ I a w iFB - 

' . II 
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II M II 

Aph. 5. Also fan inferfor method 

Scriptural p^idenee in ouffllt not tO bo adopted,] becauSO of 
favour 0/ this new. ^ t •! 

the preeminence of Liberation [as 
proved] by the text [of Scripture declaratory] of its pre- 
eminence above all else. 

a. One ought not to endeavour aftei^ the removal of this 
or that pain by these and those expedients [§ 1. c.J ; since 
Liberation {fnolisha)^ by being eternal, is transcendent as 
a remover of all pains. Moreover, one ought to endeavour 
only after the knowledge of truth, which is the metyis 
thereof [i. e., of Liberation] ; because the Scripture tells 
its pre-eminence above all [other objects of endeavour], in 
the text : ‘ There is nothing beyond the gaining of Soul,^ 
[with the utter exclusion of pain].' 

b. But then [it may be suggested] , when you say libera* 
tion, we understand you to mean from bondage* And is 
that bondage essential ? 0^ is it adventitious P In the 
former case, it is incapable of destruction ; if it come under 
the latter head, it will perish of itself, [like any other 
adventitious and, therefore, transitory thing]. What 
have we to do with your ' knowledge of truth,' then P To 
this he replies [as follows] 


Tr^ II 
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II II 

* Aph, 6. And there is no difference 

An diction met. r , xi_ x 

*' between the two. 

a. There is no difference in the applicability of libera- 
tion, on either of the suppositions, that the bondage is 
essential, and that it is adventitious, [supposing it were 
either (see ^19. J!^]. That is to say, we can tell both 
how the bondage takes place, and how the liberation takes 
place.^ 

b* Now, with the view of demonstrating [the real nature 
of] Bondage and Liberation, he declares, exclusively, in 
the first place, the objections to Bondage’s being essential ^ 
[§5.i.]: 

Liberation must he Aph, 7. There would be no rule in 
enjoining of means for the lihera- 
tion of one bound essentially. 


II 





^ ^ WI II 

vjj 
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a. Since Liberation has been stated [§ 1] to result from 
the complete cessation of pain, [it follows that] Bondage 
is the junction of pain; and this is not menhir/ in man. 
For, if that were the case, then there would be no rule, 
i. e., no fitness, in the Scriptural or legal injunction of 
means for liberation ; such is what must be supplied, [to 
complete the aphorism] . Because, to explain our mean- 
ing [by an illustration], fire cannot be liberated from its 
heat^ which is essential to it ; since th8t which is esBential 
exists as long as the substance exists.* 

And it has been declared in the Divine Song [the 
Jsicara-yiidy] : ^ If the soul were essentially foul, or im- 
pure, or changeable, then its liberation could not tabe 
place even through hundreds of successive births.^ * 

c. [Since some one may be disposed to say] ‘ Grant that 
there is no fitness [in the Scriptural and legal injunctions, 
{§ 7. rt.)], what have we to do with that?^ Therefore he 
declares [as follows] :* 


W lf(T I ^ 

^wfhrnnTri 

* ilTflTfJSR II 
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II ffii 

^ ^ Aph, 6. And there is no difference 

An ofmctton met. -i , , 

between the two. 

a. There is no difference in the applicability of libera- 
tion, on either of the suppositions, that the bondage is 
essential, and that it is adventitious, [supposing it were 
either (see § 19. 6^)]. That is to say, we can tell both 
how the bondage takes place, and how the liberation takes 
place. ^ 

b. Now, with the view of demonstrating [the real nature 
of] Bondage and Liberation, he declares, exclusively, in 
the first place, the objections to Bondage’s being essential'^ 
[§5.J.]: 

^ II s II 

Liberation mmt be Aph. 7. There would be no rule in 
wo^d *1^® enjoining of means for the libera- 

tion of one bound essentially , 


^ II 

^ cTO WT II 
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a. Since Liberation has been stated [§ 1] to result from 
the complete cessation of pain, [it follows that] Bondage 
is the junction of pain ; and this is not essentinl in man. 
For, if that were the case, then there would be no rule, 
i. e., no fitness, in the Scriptural or legal injilnction of 
means for liberation : such is what must be supplied, [to 
complete the aphorism] . Because, to explain our mean- 
ing [by an illustration], fire cannot be liberated from its 
heat, which is essential to it ; since th3t which is essential 
exists as long as the substance exists.' 

h. And it has been declared in the Divine Song [the 
tswara-gituil : ‘ If the soul were essentially foul, or im- 
pure, or changeable, then its liberation could not take 
place even through hundreds of successive births.’ ® 

c. [Since some one may be disposed to say] ‘ Grant that 
there is no fitness [in the Scriptural and legal injunctions, 
(§ 7. a,)], what have we to do with that?’ Therefore he 
declares [as follows] 


^ ^ I ^ ^ 

^ iN: I ^ 

mm 

._2s o s fi_e_ .. 
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„ . Aph. 8. Since an essential nature 

Scripture would be • • .,1 • . 

nugatory^ if pain were imperishable, uiiautlioritativeiiess, 
inemtable. betokened by impracticableness, [would 

be chargeable against the Scripture, if pain were essential 
to humanity]. 

a. That is to say : since the essential nature of anything 
is imperishable, i. e., endures as long as the thing itself, 
it would follow [on the supposition that pain is ftaapnt.igl 
to humanity], that, since Liberation is impossible, the 
Scripture which enjoins the means for its attainment is a 
false authority, inasmuch as it is impracticable/ [in its 
injunctions. And this is out of the question ; Scripture 
being assumed, here, as in all the others of the six systems, 
to be an exact measure of truth] . 

b. But then [some one may say], let it be an injunction 
[to use means for the attainment of an unattainable 
object], on the mere strength of Scripture; * [and, since 
Scripture is an unquestionable authority, we may be ex- 
cused from asking or answering the question, why the 
injunction is given] . To this he replies [as follows] : 

VI 11 ^ 11 


ximi II. 
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An imprcuiioahie in- ApA, 9, There is no rule, where 
junction %8 no ride. Something impossible is enjoined; 

though it be enjoined, it is no injunction. • 

a. There can be no fitness, or propriety, in an injunc- 
tion with a view to an impossible fruit ; seeing that, though 
something be enjoined, or ordered [to be effected] by 
means that are impracticable, this is no injunction at all, 
but only the semblance of an injunction f because it stands 
to reason, that not even the Veda can make one see sense 
in an absurdity ; such is the meaning.^ 

1. Here he comes upon a doubt 

II II 

vD \ 

A douht whether the 10. If [some one says] as in 

be not remov- the case of white cloth, or of a seed, 

[something essential may be not irre- 
movable, then he will find his answer in the next 
aphorism] . 

a. But then [the doubter is supposed to argue], the 
destruction even of what is essential [in spite of what is 
stated under § 7] is seen ; as, for example, the essential 
whiteness of white cloth is removed by dyeing, and the 
essential power of germination in a seed is removed by 


^ f4 ^rfv- 

' I 
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fire. Therefore, according to the analogy of the white 
cloth and the seed, it is possible that there should be the 
removal 6f the bondage of the soul, even though it icere 
essential So, too, there may be [without any impropriety] 
the enjoinment of the means thereof. Well, ^ [any one 
argues thus], such is the meaning^ [of the aphorism, to 
which he proceeds to reply]. 

b. He declares^' [the real state of the case, with reference 
to the doubt just raised] : 

'IS II 

‘ Decision that an es- ^*^^6 both perceptiblcness 

smtial property rruiy be and [subsequent] non-perceptibleness 

hidden^ but not removed. .f, ^ 

may belong to some power [which is 
indestructible], it is not something impracticable that is 
enjoined, [when one is directed to render some inde- 
structible power imperceptible]. 

a. In regard even to the two examples above-mentioned 
[§ people do not give ‘an injunction for [the positive 
destruction of] something essential, which is indestructible 
[§ 8] . Why [do we say this] ? Because, in these two 


F nf^Of II 

“ uwrvt II 
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instances of the perceptibleness and non-perceptibleness of 
a power [the powers, namely, of appearing white and of 
germinating (see § 10. a.)], there are merely th^manifes* 
tation and [afterwards] the hiding of the whiteness, &c., 
but not the removal of the whiteness, or of the power of 
germination ; because, that is to say, the whiteness of the 
dyed cloth and the germinating power of the roasted 
seed can again be brought out by the^ processes of the 
bleacher, &c., [in the case of the dyed cloth], and by the 
will of the Yogi, [the possessor of supernatural powers, in 
the case of the roasted seed], &c.' 

b. Having thus disproved the notion that bondage i^ 
essential [to man] , wishing to disprove also the notion 
that it is the result of some [adherent] cause, he rejects 
the [various supposable] causes, viz., Time, &c. 


^ ^T^^=rf H I I 

mm II 

TT^fcT II 
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II II 

Time, which appliet ^0* from Connexion with 

bondage befall the soul] ; 
« because this, all-pervading and eter- 
nal, is [eternally] associated with all, [and not with those 
alone who are in bondage]. 

a. The bondage of man is not caused by time ; because 
Tif that were the case,] there could be no such separation 
as that of the liberated and uuliberated j because time, which 
applies to everything, and is eternal, is at all times asso- 
ciated with all men,^ [and must, therefore, bring all into 
bondage, if any], 

^ II S? II 

^ , Api, 13. Nor [does bondage arise] 

Place^ for the tame o . • . i , /» "* 

reaion, ccamct be <4. irom Connexion with place, either, for 
*““**• the same [reason]. 

a. That is to say : bondage does not arise from con- 
nexion with place. Why ? ‘ For the same reason,’ i.e., for 
that stated in the preceding aphorism, viz., that, since it 
[viz., place] is connected with all men, whether liberated 





BOOK 1., APH. 14. 15 

or not liberated, bondage would [in that case] befall the 
liberated, also.^ 

II II 

' Aph. 14, Nor [does the bondage of 

The toul w ^ k^t the soul arise] from its being condi- 
tioned [by its standilg among circum- 
stances that clog it by limiting it]; 
because that is the fact in regard to [not the soul, but] 
the body. 

a. By ‘ condition ’ we mean the being in the shape of ef 
sort of association. The bondage [of the soul] does not 
arise from that ; because that is the property of the body 
[and not of the soul] ; because, that is to say, bondage 
might befall even the liberated [which is impossible], if 
that which is the fact in regard to another could occasion 
the bondage of one quite different.* 

b. But then [some one might say], let this conditioned 
state belong to the soul. On this point [to prevent mis- 
takes], he declares :* 


II 
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Aph. 15. Because this soul is 
The soul is absolute. [unassociated with any conditions or 
circumstances that could serve as its 
bonds, it is] absolute. * 

a. The word here shows that it [i.e., the assertion 
conveyed in the aphorism] is a reason ; the construction 
with the preceding aphorism being this, that, since the 
soul is unassociated, it belongs only to the body to be 
conditioned.^ 


Aph, 16. Nor [does the bondage of 
uiisn^lifeZ* soul arise] from any work; because 
[works are] the property of another 
[viz., the mind], and because it [the bondage] would be 
eternal,^ [if the case were as you imagine]. 


C\ Cs 

2 The commentator Aniruddha omits the final word, Ud, 

* Professor Wilson’s Dictionary erroneously gives ‘ uninterrupted 
continuance’ as one of the definitions of atiprasavga; and that 
definition, in all probability, suggested ‘ eternal ’ to the ti-anslator, 
who here had to do with atiprasaJcti. Near the' end of a, in the 
next page but one, atiprasanga is rendered * undue result.’ For the 
synonymous atiprasakti and atiprasanga^ respectively, see Aph. 63, 
with the comment on it, and the comment on Aph. 161, of this Book. 

Colebrooke, on various occasions, represents one or other of these 
terms by ‘.wrest,’ ‘ straining a rule,’ ‘room for misconstruction,’ &c. 
As technicalities, they generally signify ‘ illegitimately extended 
application ’ of a canon, notion, or the like. J^d. 
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а. That is to say : moreover, the bondage of the soul 
does not arise from any work, whether enjoined or forbid- 
den ; because works are the property of anothef, i.e., not 
the property of the soul [but of the mind]. And, if, through 
a property of another, the bondage of one quite distinct 
could take place, then bondage might befall even the libe- 
rated^, [through some acts of some one else]. 

б. But then [some one may say], this^objection does not 
apply, if we hold that bondage may arise from the acts of 
the associate'^ [viz., the mental organ] : so, with allusion to 
this, he states another reason, ‘ and because it would be 
eternal,* i.e., because bondage, in the shape of connexion 
with pain, would occur [where it does not,] even in suet 
cases as the universal dissolution^ [of the phenomenal 
universe, including the mental organ, but not the soul] . 

c. But then [some one may say], if 
that be the case, then let the bondage, 
eise than shape of Connexion with 

pain, belong [not to the soul, but] to 
the mind alone, in accordance* with the principle that it 
have the same locus as the works [to which it is due] ; 
and, since it is an established point that pain is an affection 


2 TJjpddhiy for which see p. 53, 1, infra. JEd. 
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of the mindj why is bondage [i. e., connexion with pain] 
assumed of the soul, also ? With reference to this doubt, 
he declares [as follows] 

II II 

Aph, 17. If it were the property of 
then there could not be 
fielong. diverse experience. 

a. If bondage, in the shape of connexioii with pain, 
were the property of another, i.e., a property of the miud, 
there could be no such thing as diverse experience ; there 
could be no such difierent experience as one man^s ex- 
periencing pain, and another man^s not : [for, it must be 
remembered, it is not in point of mind, but of soul, that 
men are held, by Kapila, to be numerically different]. 
Therefore, it must be admitted that pain is connected with 
the soul, also. And this [pain that belongs to the .soul] 
is ill the shape merely of a reflexion of the pain [that at- 
taches to its attendant organism]; and this reflexion is of 
its own attendant [organism] only ; so that there is no undue 
result^ [deducible from our theory]. 


URt: ^ 

^^TTSTi-RWtf II 
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h. He rejects also the notion that Nature {prakriti) is 
directly the cause of bondage : ^ 

(TOT Sb II 

. Aph. 18. If Fyou say that the soul’s 

Nature te not the \ ^ o twt 

immediate cause of the bondage anscsj Irom JNature, as its 
souTs bondage, cause, [then I say] ^ no [because] that, 

also, is a dependent thing. 

a. But then [some one may say], let bondage result from 
Nature y as its cause. If you say so, I say ‘ no because 
that, also, i.e., Nature, also, is dependent on the conjunction 
which is to be mentioned in the next aphorism ; because, 
if it [Nature] were to occasion bondage, even without that 
[conjunction which is next to be mentioned], then bond- 
age would occur even in such cases as the universal 
dissolutionf [when soul is altogether disconnected from the 
phenomenal]. 


?fcT II 



Here and in the comment, I have corrected 


(T^nfh. Ed. 


H^fkfcT 
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h. If the reading [in the aphorism] be nibandhand ' [in 
the Ist caj^e, and not in the 6th], then the construction will 
be as follows: ‘If [you say that] the bondage is caused 
by Nature/ &c.^ 

c. Therefore, since Nature can be the cause of bondage, 
only as depending on something else [i.e., on the conjunc- 
tion to be mentioned in the next aphorism], through this 
very sort of conjunction [it follows that] the bondage is 
veflexionaly like the heat of water due to the conjunction of 
fire f [water being held to be essentially cold, and to seem 
hot only while the heat continues in conjunction with it]. 

d. He establishes his own tenet, while engaged on this 
point, in the very middle'^ [of his criticisms on erroneous 
notions in regard to the matter; for there are more to 
come] : 





TT^II II 


1 This is the lection preferrell by Aniruddha and his followers. JEd, 

II 

II 

II 

5 Here follows, in the first edition, the particle for which no 
authority has been discovered. The word translating it I have re- 
tained, but bracketed. £d. 
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Aph. 19. [But] not without the con- 

What r^iy it thi junction thereof fi.e., of Nature! is 

relation of its bondage , - r» i 

to the soul. there the connexion of theft [i.e., of 

pain] with that [viz., the soul,] which is 
ever essentially a pure and free intelligence. . 

a. Therefore,^ without the conjunction thereof, i.e., with- 
out the conjunction of Nature, there is not, to the soul, 
any connexion with that, i.e., any connexion with bond- 
age; but, moreover, just through that [connexion with 
Nature] does bondage take place.^ 

b. In order to suggest the fact that the bondage 
[of the soul] is reflexional [and not inherent in it, either 
essentially or adventitiously], he makes use of the indirect 
expression with a double negative, not without ^]. For, 
if bondage were produced by the conjunction [of the soul] 
with Nature, as colour is produced by heating [in the case 
of a jar of black clay, which becomes red in the baking], 
then, just like that, it would continue 6ven after disjunc- 
tion therefrom ; [as the red colour remains in the jar, after 
the fire of the brick-kiln has •been extinguished, whereas 
the red colour occasioned in a crystal vase by a China-rose, 
while it occurs not without the China-rose, ceases, on the 
removal thereof] . Hence, as bondage ceases, on the dis- 
junction [of the soul] from Nature, the bondage is merely 
reflexional, and neither essential [§ 5. b.] nor adventitious'^ 

[§1L^.]. 


^ The Sanskrit word thus rendered wa.8 inadvertently omitted in 
the first edition, Vijnana here supplies the comment. Ed. 

' J f^T ^ 

^ I ^ ?T cTcT^ 

II 
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c. In order that there may not be such an error as that 
of the Vaiseshikas^ yiz,, [the opinion that there is] an abso- 
lutely real conjunction [of the soul] with pain, he says 
‘ which is ever,^ &c. [§ 19]. That is to say : as the con- 
nexion of colour with essentially pure crystal does not take 
place without the conjunction of the China-rose [the hue 
of which, seen athwart the crystal, seems to belong to the 
crystal], just so tl^e connexion of pain with the soul, ever 
essentially pure, &c., could not take place without the con- 
junction of some accidental associate ; that is to say, pain, 
&c., cannot arise spontaneously^ [^^y more than a red 
colour can arise spontaneously in the crystal which is 
essentially pure]. 

d. This has been declared, in the Sauray as follows : 

‘ As the pure crystal is regarded, by people, as red, in con- 
sequence of the proximity of something [as a China-rose] 


II 


fw 
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that lends its colour, in like manner the supreme soul ^ [is 
regarded as being affected by pain] / 

• 

e. In that [aphorism, 19], the perpetual purity means 
the being ever devoid of merit and demerit ; the perpetual 
intelligence means the consisting of uninterrupted thought ; 
and the perpetual liberatedness means the being ever dis- 
sociated from real pain : that is to say, the connexion with 
pain in the shape of 2 i reflexion is not a ?eal bondage,^ 
more than the reflexion of the China-rose is a real stain 
in the crystal]. 

f. And so the maker of the aphorism means, that the 
cause of its bondage is just a particular conjunction [§ IQ.c.j. 
And now enough as to that point.^ 

g. Now he rejects [§ 18. (f.] certain causes of [the soul^s] 
bondage, preferred by others 


' ^ I w ff Tw: 

% ^ hft: h 
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II ^0 II 

The VedMoUneton Aph, 20. Not from Ignorance, too, 
this point dUpuied. bondage arise]; be- 

cause that which is not a reality is not adapted to binding. 

a. The word ^too’ is used with reference to the previously 
mentioned 'Time,^ &c.,^ [§ 12, which had been rejected, as 
causes of the bondage, antecedently to the statement, in 
§19, of the received cause]. 

b. Neither, too, does [the souFs] union with bondage 
result directly from ^ Ignorance,’ as is the opinion of those 
jvho assert non-duality [or the existence of no reality save 
one (see Veddnta-sdra, § 20. 6.)] ; because, since their ‘Ig- 
norance’ is not a real thing, it is not fit to bind; because, 
that is to say, the binding of any one with a rope merely 
dreamt of was never witnessed.^ 

e. But, if ‘ Ignorance ’ be a reality [as some assert], then 
he declares [as follows] 

II II 

Aphn 21. If it [‘Ignorance’] be [as- 
The Ved&nii cannot serted, by you, to be] a reality, then 

evade the olnection,tvith- , • i -i . n r-rr 

Old stultifying himself . there 18 an abandonment of the [Ve- 

dantic] tenet, [by you who profess to 
follow the Vedanta]. 


uq wf^igrR T cnu 

* ^ ai5 « 
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a. That is to say : and, if yon agree that ' Ignorance ' is 
a reality, then you abandon your own implied dogma [see 
Nyaya Aphorisms I., § 31] of the unreality of * Ighorance;^^ 
[and so you stultify yourself]. 

b. He states another objection 

II ^^11 

Aph, 22. And [if you assume * Igno- 
The Veddnti cannot rance ’ to be a reality, then] there would 

evade the of}jeotton,with- . 7 7-# i r.i 1 • n 

out conceding a duaUty. be a duality , through [there being] 

something of a different kind [from 
soul ; which you asserters of non-duality cannot contem* 
plate allowing]. 

a. That is to say: if ‘Ignorance^ is real and without a 
beginning, then it is eternal, and coordinate with Soul : if 
[therefore] it be not soul, then there is a duality, through 
[there being] something of a different kind [from soul ; 
and this the Vedantis cannot intend to establish] ; because 
these followers of the Veddnta^o&BQrimg non-duality^ hold 
that there is neither a duality through there being some- 
thing of the same kind [with soul], nor through there 
being something of a different kind.^ 




^11 Sn .. -nti 

I ' " 

WX-: 
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J. He ponders a doubt 

' II II 

Aph, 23. If [the Vedanti alleges, re- 
a%/ garding ' Ignorance,’ that] it is in the 

once rei^ and un- shape of both these opposites, [then we 
shall say ^ no/ for the reason to be 
assigned in the ne^t aphorism], 

a. The meaning is: if [the Vedanti says that] 'Igno- 
rance ’ is not realy — else there would be a duality through 
[there being] something of a different kind [from soul, 
which a follower of the Vedanta cannot allow], — and, 
moreover, it is not unrealy because we experience its 
effects; but it is in the shape of something at once real 
and unreal,*^ [like Platons ov koX firj ou : (see Vedanta^ 
5dr«, §21)]. 

^ ii ^8 ii 

Aph^2^, [To the suggestion that 

There is no such thing * Ignorance ' is at once real and unreal, 

as a thing at once real t r > i 

and unreal. we sayj ' no ; because no such thmg is 

known [as is at once real and unreal.] 

a. That is to say; it is not right to say that ' Ignorance ^ 
is at once real and unreal. The reason of this he states 
in the words ' because no such thing/ &c. ; because any 
such thing as is at once real and unreal is not known. 


' H 

* ^i^RTT ^ ^ fw?fNlcTnrRi- 

^ ^ C\ 
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For, in the case of a dispute, it is necessary that there 
should be an example of the thing [i. e. (see Nyaya Apho- 
risms, I., § *25), a case in which all parties are agreed that 
the property in dispute is really present] ; and, as regards 
your opinion, such is not to be found ; [for, where is there 
anything in regard to which both parties are agreed that 
it is at once real and unreal, as they are agreed that fire 
is to be met with on the culinary health ?] ; such is the 
import.^ 

5. Again he ponders a doubt r 





IRM H. 


Aph, 25. [Possibly the Yedanti may 

A question whether the remonstrate] ‘ We are not asserters of 
Veddnti is bound to a- ^ ^ ,, ir • - i • 

void self-contradiction, any oix Categories, like the Vatsesnx- 

kas and others.' 

a, ^ We are not asserters of a definite set of categories 
[like the Vaiseshikas^ who ari;ange all things under six 
heads, and the Naiydyikas, who arrange them under six- 
teen] . Therefore, we hold that there is such a thing, 
unknown though it be [to people in general], as ‘Igno- 
rance ' which is at once real and unreal, or [if you prefer 
it] , which differs at once from the real and the unreal [see 
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Vedmta-sara, § 21] ; because this is established by proofs,’ ' 
[Scriptural or otherwise, which are satisfactory to w^, 
although ^hey may not comply with all the technical requi- 
sitions of Gotama’s scheme of argumentative exposition 
(see Nyaya Aphorisms, I., § 35)]. 

b. By the expression [in the aphorism] ‘ and others ' are 
meant the Naiyayikas; for Naiyayika is an asserter 
of sixteen categories* [see Nyaya Aphorisms, I., § ]]. 

c. He confutes* [this pretence of evading the objection, 
by disallowing the categories of the Ny&ya] : 

II II 

Aph. 26. Even although this be not 
Thftelf-tontr^kiory compulsory [that the categories be 

w (Utogemr tnadmis- . • *1 t i • ° 

$ible, SIX, or sixteenj, there is no acceptance 

of the inconsistent; else we come to 
the level of children, and taadmen, and the like. 

a* Let there be [accepted] no system of categories [such 
as that of the Vaiseshika, § 25] ; still, since being and not- 
being are contradictory, "it is impossible for disciples to 


II 

^11 
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admit, merely on Your Worship's assertion, a thing at 
once real and unreal, Which is inconsistent, cojitrary to 
all fitness : otherwise, we might as well accept also the 
self-contradictory assertions of children and the like: 
such is the meaning.^ 

h. Certain heretics [deniers of the authority of the 
Vedas] assert that there exist external (^bjects of momen- 
tary duration [individually; each being, however, replaced 
by its facsimile the next instant, so that the uninterrupted 
series of productions becomes something equivalent to 
continuous duration], and that by the influence^ of these 
the bondage of the soul [is occasioned]. This he objects 
to, [as follows] : ^ 


II 


* VdsaTid, a term which Dr. Ballantyne has rendered variously, in 
divers passages of the present work, and also elsewhere. It is well 
defined, in Prof. Benfey’s Sans Jcrit -English Dictionary: ‘An 
impression remaining unconsciously in the mind, from past actions, 
etc., and, by the resulting merit or demerit, producing pleasure or 
pain.* Ed. 

II 
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The heretical theory of a 
succession of m omentary 
oiiQects from all eternity ^ 
as musing the soul's bon- 
dage, rejected. 


Aph. 27. [The bondage] thereof, 
moreover^ is not caused by any in- 
fluence of objects from all eternity. 


a, ‘Thereof/ i.e., of the soul. An eternal influence of 
objects, an influence of objects the effect of which, in the 
shape of a continued stream, has had no commence- 
ment, — not by this, either, is it possible that the bondage 
[of the soul] has been occasioned : such is the meaning.- 

b. He states the reason of this [impossibility]/ 

° II II 


1 Instead of Aiiiruddha has the substantially 

equivalent lEd. 

VI II 


* ^ fcmii II 

* Dr. Ballantjne had, most probably by mere oversight, the un- 
authorized which I have corrected. The reading 

here followed, is, perhaps, that of Aniruddha. ^XT- 
is the form of the word recognized by Vijnana ; and I know 
of no manuscript warrant for the alteration of it seen in the following 
page, 1, — an extract from his commentary. It is, further, a regular 
derivative, which the other is not, if it is not ev^n unjustified by 
grammatical prescription. Ed. 

Aniruddha has ‘division,’ in place of 

separation.* Ed. 


i 
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Also [in my opinion, as 
^ ^ yours, apparently ]| between 

the external and the internal there is 
not the relation of influenced and influencer; because 
there is a local separation ; as there is between him that 
stays at Srughna and him that stays at Pataliputra. 

a. In the opinion of these [persons whose theory we are 
at present objecting to], the soul is circufnscribed, residing 
entirely within the body ; and that which is thus icithin 
cannot stand in the relation of the influenced and the 
influencer, as regards an external object. Why ? Because 
they are separated in regard to place ; like two persons^ 
the one of whom remains in Srughna and the other in 
Pataliputra : such is the meaning. Because the affection 
which we call ‘influence^ {vdsand) is seen only when 
there is conjunction, such as that of madder and the cloth 
to which it gives its colour], or that of flowers and the 
flower-basket^ [to which they impart their odour,] 

b. By the word ^also^ the absence of conjunction 
[between the soul and objects ‘(see § 1^)], &c., which ho 
himself holds, is connected’^ [with the matter of the pre- 
sent aphorism], 

' W cTW" 

I’ I 

^ II 

II 
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c, Srughna and Pataliputra [Palibothra, or Patna] are 
two sevefal places far apart.^ 

d. But then [these heretics may reply], ' The influence 
of objects [ 9 n the soul] may be asserted^ because there is 
a contact with the object ; inasmuch as the soul, according 
to usy goes to the place of the object, just as the senses, 
according to Your Worship.^ Therefore he declares [as 
follows] : 

II II 

Aph. 29. [Lt is impossible that the 
• On heretical view, souPs bondage should arise] from an 

the free soul wuitld }>e , ^ • i • .1 i 

equally liahte to bondage, iimuence received m the same place 
[where the object is ; because, in that 
case], thhre would be no distinction between the two, [the 
bond and the free]. 

a. To complete the sense, we must supply as follows : 
* It is impossible that the bondage should arise from an 
influence received in one and the same place with the 
object.^ Why ? Because there would be no distinction 
between the two, the soul bound and the soul free ; because 
bondage would [in that case] befall the liberated soul, also ; 
[the free soul, according to this hypothesis, being just 
as likely to come across objects as any other] : such is 
the meaning.^ 


* WIt ii 

wtf' I II 
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4. Here he ponders a doubt •} 



Apk 30. If [the heretic, , wishing to 
^kekerdufsa^empted gg^y^ j^jg theory, suggests that a differ- 
ence between the two cases (see §29) 
does exist] in virtue of the unseen, [i.e., of merit and 
demerit, then he will find his answer in the next aphorism]. 

a* That is to say, [the heretic may argue] : ‘ But then, 
granting that they [the free soul and the bound] are alike 
in respect of their coming into contact with objects, when 
they become conjoined with them in one and the same • 
locality ; yet the reception of the influence may result merely 
from the force of the unseen, [i.e., from the merit and 
demerit of this or that soul; the soul that is liberated 
alike from merit and demerit being able to encounter, with 
impunity, the object that would enchain one differently 
circumstanced]’: if ^ [this be urged, then we look forward]. 

a. This he disputes,^ [as follows] : 



HTsr: H n 
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Aph, 81. They cannot stand in 
relation of deserver and bestower, 
^ since the two do not belong to one 

and the same time. 

a. Since, in thy opinion, the agent and the patient are 
distinct, and do not belong to the same time [believing, as 
thou heretically dost, not only that ohjecU (see §26. ^.) 
momentarily perish and are replaced, but that the duration 
of BOuU^ also, is of a like description] , there is positively 
no such relation [between the soul at one time and its suc- 
covssor at another] as that of deserver and bestower [or 
transmitter of its merits or demerits] ; because it is impos- 
' sible that there should be an influence of objects [§27] 
taking efiect on a patient [say, the soul of to-day], occa- 
sioned by the ^unseen' [merit or demerit] belonging to 
an agent [say, the soul of yesterday, which, on the hypo- 
thesis in question, is a numerically difierent individual] : 
such is the meaning.^ 

h. He ponders a doubt 



Aph, 32. If [the heretic suggests 
that] the case is like that of the cere- 
monies in regard to a son, [then he 
will find his reply by looking forward]. 


Whether merit ma\ 
may not^ be imputei 


a. But then [the heretic, admitting the principle that 
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the merit or demerit of an act belongs entirely to the 
agent, may urge that], as the sou is benefited by ceremonies 
in regard to a son, such as that [ceremony (see Colebrooke’s 
^ Hindu Law,' Vol. III., p. 104) celebrated] in anticipation 
of conception, which [no doubt] belongs to the father 
[who performs the ceremonies, to propitiate the gods], in 
like manner there may be an influence of objects on the ' 
experiencer [say, the soul of to-day], through the ‘ unseen' 
[merit or demerit] that belongs even to a difierent subject 
[say, the soul of yesterday] : such is the meaning^ [of the 
herptic]. 

b. He refutes this, by showing that the illustration is 
not a fact * 

II 

Aph. 33. [Your illustration proves 
^ nothing ;] for, in that case, there is no 
one permanent soul which could be 
consecrated by the ceremonies in anticipation of concep- 
tion, &c. 

a. ‘ In that case,’ i.e., on thy theory, too, the benefit of 

if ^ II 

“ vftfrfir II 

• Aniruddha hn j and Dr. Ballan- 

^yne*i rendering Buits it Ed, 

* A common reading, but inferior, is Ed. 
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the son, by [means of the performance of] * the ceremonies in 
anticipation of conception, &c., could not take place ; ‘ for,' 
i. e., because, on that theory, there is not one [self-identi- 
cal] soul, continuing from the [time of] conception to 
birth, which could be consecrated [by the ceremonies in 
question], so as to be a fit subject for the duties that per- 
tain to the time subsequent to birth [such as the investiture 
with the sacred rfhread, for which the young Brahman 
would not be a fit subject, if the ceremonies in anticipation 
of his conception had been omitted] : and thus your illus- 
tration is not a real one,* [on your own theory : it is not a 
thing that you can assert as a fact]. 

b. And, according to my theory, also, your illustration 
is not a fact ; seeing that it ii possible that the benefit to 
the son should arise from the ‘ unseen ' [merit] deposited 
in the son by means of the ceremony regarding the son : 
for it is an implied tenet [of my school], that it [the soul] 
is permanent [in its self-identity]; and there is the injunc- 
tion* [of Manu, (Ch. II., v. 26), with regard to the cere- 
monies in question, which proceeds on the same grounds]. 

> The brackets are of my inserting. Ed. 
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c. Some other heretic may encounter us, on the strength 
of [the argument here next stated, riz.,] ‘ But i^en, since 
bondage, also, [like everything else] is momentary, let 
this bondage have nothing determinate for its cause, or 
nothing at all for its cause,’ ^ [which view of Imatters is 
propounded in the next aphorism] : 



Aph, 34. Since there is no such 
jway thing as a permanent result [on the 

not be momentary, and 80 r . 

require no ^uae, heretical View], the momentariness [of 

bondage, also, is to be admitted]. , 

a. ^ Of bondage ^ : this must be supplied, [to complete 
the aphorism].^ 

i. And thus the point relied on is, that it [i.e., bondage] 
have no cause at all. And so this is the application [of 
the argument, viz.] ; 

(1) Bondage, &c., is momentary ; 

(2) Because it exists,* 

(3) [Everything that exists is momentary,] as 
the apex of the lamp-flame, or the like.^ 




* II 

* (TO I fTO 
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c. And [continues the heretic,] this [reason, viz., 'exist- 
ence^] d 9 e 8 not extend unduly^ [as you may object,} to the 
case of ajar, or the like ; because thaty also [in my opinion], 
is like the subject in dispute, [in being momentary]. 
This [in fact] is precisely what is asserted in the ex- 
pression, ' since there is no such thing as a permanent 
result’^ [§34]. 

d. He objects^ [to this heretical view] : 

H 11 n 

Aph. 35^ No, [things are not mo- 
Ths fact of rec^u mentarv in their duration] ; for the 

iton proves that things . . . n i . . i i 

are not momentarg. absurdity 01 this IS proved by recog- 
nition. 

a. That is to say : nothing is momentary ; because the 
absurdity of its being momentary follows from the opposite 
argument [to that under § 34. i.], taken from such facts 
of recognition as, ‘ what I saw, that same do I touch,^ 
[an argument which may be stated as follows], viz. : 

(1) Bondage, &c., is permanent ; 

(2) Because it exists, 

1 Vyahkickdra is the expression here paraphrased. In this work 
and others, the translator has given it many meanings ; and so has 
Oolebrooke, who renders it, in various contexts, by ‘ contradiction,’ 
' derogation,' * failure,’ ‘ impossibility/ ‘ unoperativeness,’ &c. As a 
logical technicality, it denotes the presentation of the reason, or middle 
berm, unaccompanied by the major term. Ed. 

' II 
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(3) [Everything that exists is permanent^] as a 
jar, or the like.^ 


II II 


That things are mo- 
mentary is eontradkted 
by Scripture and rea- 
soning. 


Aph, 36. And [things are not mo- 
mentary ;] because this is contradicted 
by Scripture and by reasoning. 


a. That is to say : nothing is momentary ; because the 
general principle, that the whole world, consisting of 
effects and causes, is momentary, is contradicted by such 
texts as this, viz., ^[All] this, 0 ingenuous one, was 
antecedently existing,^ and by such Scriptural and other* 
arguments as this, viz., ‘ How should what exists proceed 
from the non-existent 


The heretics illustra- 
tion is not a truik. 


Aph. 37. And [we reject the argu- 
ment of this heretic;] because his 
instance is not a fact. 


' q 

f^: II 

1^(1 KC r mr ^fisfw wi- 

>«TOt 
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a. That is to say : the general principle of the momen- 
tariness [pf all things] is denied ; because this momentary 
character does not [in fact] belong to the apex of the 
lamp-flame, &c., the instance [on which thou, heretic, 
dost ground thy generalization, (§ 34. b,)]. Moreover, thou 
quite errest in regard to momentariness, in that instance, 
from not taking account of the minute and numerous 
instants [really included in a duration which seems to thee 
momentary] : such is the import.^ 

b. Moreover, if the momentary dura- 
Tf things were fmmen- tion, &c., [of things] be asserted, then 

lation of cause and efiect, in the case 
of the earth and the jar, and the like. 
And you must not say that there is no such thing as that 
[relation of cause and efiect] ; because it is proved to be a 
reality by the fact that, otherwise, there would be no such 
thing as the efibrts of him who desires an effect, [and 
who, therefore, sets in operation the causes adapted to its 
production]. With reference to this, he declares [as 
follows] 

h ii 

C\ 

cRm 0 

H ^ U Vfif 

II 
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38. It is not between two things 
The causal rtiation is coming simultaneously into existence, 
that the relation of cause and effect 
exists. 

a. Let us ask, does the relation of product and [material] 
cause exist between the earth and the jar, as simultaneously 
coming into [their supposed momentary] existence, or as 
successive? Not the first; because tffere is nothing to 
lead .to such an inference, and because we should not [in 
that case] find the man, who wants a jar, operating with 
earth, &c., [with a view to the jar’s subsequent production]. 
Neither is it the last ; in regard to which he declares [as 
follows] 



Aph, 39. Because, when the antece- 
the consequent is unht 
[to arise, and survive it]. 

a. The relation of cause andf effect is, further, inconsis- 
tent with the theory of the momentary duration of things ; 
because, at the time when the antecedent, i. e., the cause, 
departs, the consequent, i.e., the product, is ‘unfit,’ i.e., is 
not competent to arise ; because, that is to say, a product 
is cognized only by its inhering in [and being substan- 
tially identical with, however formally different from,] its 

I 
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snbitaiitial cause,* [and is incapable, therefore, of sur- 
viving it]j 

b. With reference to this same [topic, viz., the] substan- 
tial cause, ha mentions another [the converse] objection^ 
[to the theory of the momentary duration of things] : 

Trm ^ ii «o ii 

Aph. 40. Moreover, not [on the 

neeoauieneeo/aA- theory of the momentary duration of 
u c®** there be such a relation as 

momentari/, that of cause and effect] ; because, while 

the one [the antecedent] exists, the 
other [the consequent] is incompatible, because the two 
keep always asunder.® 

a. To complete [the aphorism], we must say, ‘ moreover, 
[on the theory objected to], there Can be no such relation 
as that of cause and effect ; because, at the time when the 
antecedent exists, the consequent cannot coexist with it, 
the two being mutually exclusive.* ^ The two suggesters 
of the relation of cause and effect, in product and sub 


^ -- - ... N_.._ 

^ For tyabhiohdra^ the word used in the original, see 1, at p. 
iupra. Ed. 

' ^ Here again ooours, in the Sanskrit, the term vyabhiehdra, Ed. 
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stance/ are (1) this concomitancy of affirmatives, that, 
while the product exists, the substance thereof yists, and 
(2) this concomitancy of negatives,* that, when the sub- 
stance no longer exists,, the product no longer exists : and 
these two [conditions, on your theory] cannot *be ; because, 
since things [in your opinion,] are momentary in their 
duration, the two [viz., the substance and the product], 
inasmuch as they are antecedent and consequent,* belong 
to opposite times,^ [and cannot, therefore, coexist; for the 
product, according to you, does not come into existence 
until its substance has perished, which is contrary to the 
nature of the causal relation just defined]. 

6. But then, [the heretic may say, do not let the eo- 
existence of substance and product be insisted upon, as 
indi8pen8a1)le to the causal relation between the two, but] 
‘ let the nature of a cause belong to the substantial cause, 


* I have inserted the words * in product and substance/ 

* The original dual of * concomitancy of affirmatives ’ and * con- 
comitancy of negatives * is anioa/yavyatirekau. For other English 
equivalents of this term, occurring in the singular number, see 
Book VI., Aph. 16 and 63, Ed. 

* * Antecedent and consequent * renders kramikaf translated * suc- 
cessive’ in Aph. 88, a, at p. 41, supra. Ed, 
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as it belongs to the imtrumental cause, in respect merely of 
its antecedence? To this he replies ? 


H II Ji'i II 

C\^ 


ApL 41. If there were merely an- 
Antecedence to the pro^ teccdcnce, then there would be no deter- 

^MZter/fvmT^Jn- ^ ^ substantial or material 

Mtrmient. cause, as distinguished from an instru- 

mental cause]. 


a. And it could not be determined that this was the 
Hubstance [of this or that product], on the granting of 
nothing more than its antecedence [to the product] ; because 
antecedence constitutes no distinction between it and the 
instrumental causes ; for, [as we need scarcely remind you], 
that there is a distinction between instrumental and sub- 
stantial causes, the whole world is agreed: such is the 
meaning.^ • 


The question whether 
anything exists besides 
Thought. 


J. Other heretics say : ^ Since no- 
thing [really] exists, except Thought, 
neither does Bondage; just as the 
things of a dream [have no real exist- 






fnn?ii 


C\ 


0 ^ - ^ 
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ence]. Therefore it has no cause ; for it is absolutely /a&s.’ 
He rejects the opinion of these^ [heretics] : ^ 

^ II 8^ II 

Aph. 42. Not Thought alone exists; 

ofinitZiffo^'^- because there is the intuition of the 
femo/, as well at for tJie external. 

Internal. ^ 

a. That is to say ; the reality is not Thought alone ; be- 
cause external objects, also, are proved to exist, just as 
Thought' is, by intuition.® 

b. But then [these heretics may rejoin], ^From the 
example of intuitive perception in dreams [see ButlerV 
‘Analogy,^ Part L, Ch. I.], we find this [your supposed 
evidence (Jk objective reality] to exist, even in the absence 
of objects ! * To this he .replies : ® 

clf| II 8? II 

Aph. 43. Then, since, if the one 
The dental of the ex- does not ex^t, the Other does not exist, 
there is a void, [i.e., nothing exists 
at all]. 


II 

* ^ T% 7m fw- 

I cWTf II 
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a. That is to say : if external things do not exist, then 
a mere void offers itself. Why P Because, if the external 
does not exist, then thought does not exist ; for it is iw- 
tuition that proves the objective : and, if the intuition of 
the external did not establish the objective, then the 
intuition of thought^ also, would not establish [the existence 
of] thought.^ 

'Then let the reality be a mere void ; and, therefore, 
the searching for the cause of Bondage is unfitting, jmt 
beeause a void is all with such a proposal [as recorded 
in the next aphorism] does [some one who may claim the 
title of] the very crest-gem of the heretics rise up in 
4)pposition : ^ 

W II ^ 


7% heretic goes the 
length of asserting sheer 
Nthi/wn, 


Aph. 44 . The reality is a void : what 
is perishes; because to perish is the 
habit of things. 

a. The void alone [says this prince of heretics, or the 
fact that nothing exists at all] is the reality, [or the only 


‘ uft ^ JW^fTi ^:i 

fvm fwi 

fhvfir ^ Hn: ,11 

“ ^ elf! WRR^- 

II 
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truth]. Since everything that exists perishes^ and that 
which is perishable is false, as is a dream, therefore, as of 
all things the beginnings and endings are merely nonenti^ 
ties> Bondage, &c., in the midst [of any beginning and end- 
ing], has merely a momentary existence, — is .phenomenal, 
and not real. Therefore, who can be bound by what? 
This [question] is what we rest upon. The reason assigned 
for the perishableness of whatever exists is, ^ because to 
perish is the habit of things;’ because to perish is the 
i)ery nature of things : but nothing continues, after quitting 
its own nature ; [so that nothing could continue, if it ceased 
to perish] : such is the meaning.^ 

J. He rejects® [this heretical view] : * 

II 8m II 

deitruotibie. assertion of unintelligent persons. 

fl. ^Of unintelligent persons,’ i.e., of iJlockheads, this 
is ‘a mere counter-assertion,’ ^i.e., a mere idle counter- 
assertion, that a thing must needs be perishable, because it 


B fror -(T: 
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emU ; [and such an assertion is idle,] because things that 
are not made up of parts, since there is no cause of the 
destruction of such things, cannot perish.^ , 

6. [But] what need of many words ? It is not the fact, 
that even perish ; [for] just as, by the cognition 

that ‘ the jar is old ^ [we mean that it has passed from the 
condition of new to that of old], so, too, by such a cognition 
as this, that ^ thee jar has passed away,^ it is settled only 
that the jar, or the like, is in the condition of having passed 
away.® 

c. He states another objection® [to the heretical view] : 

II II 

Ajph 46. Moreover, this [nihilistic 

Nihilism is open to .v . j. • vi. it. •!. 

the same oi>jeciions as theory 18 not a right onej ; because it 

Same fortune as both the views 

the Ideal mones. r i i 

[which were cohfuted just before]. 



^Scfhr ^^srrf^ir- 

ftii:ii 

* II 

^ Aniraddha, according to the MSS. which I have leen, reads 
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a. This view, moreover [§ 44], is not a good one; 
because it has the same fortune as, i. e., is open to similar 
reawns for rejection as, the theory that extern^ things 
are momentary [§ 26. 6.], and as the theory that nothing 
exists besides Thought [§ 41. 6]. The reason for the 
rejection of the theory that things are momentary in their 
duration, viz. [as stated in § 35], the fact of recognition, &c., 
[which is, at least, as little consistent wi^h Nihilism as it 
is with the momentary duration of things], and the reason 
for the rejection of the theory that nothing exists besides 
Thought, viz. [as stated in § 42], the intuition of the ex- 
ternal, &c., apply equally here [in the case of Nihilism] : 
such is the import.' 

1. Moreover, as for the opinion which is accepted by 
these [heretics], viz., ‘Let the mere void [of absolute 
nonentity] be the soul’s aim [and summum bonum], since 
herein consist at once the cessation of pain [which cannot 
continue, when there is absolutely nothing], and also the 
means thereof [since there can be no further means re- 
quired for the removal of anything, if it be settled that 
the thing positively does not exist],’ this, too, can hardly 
be : so he declares [as follows] ;* 





WR vfh an: II 

^fasniii 
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II II 


The souls aim is not 
annihilation. 


Aph, 47. In neither way [whether as 
a means, or as an end,] is this [anni- 
hilation] the souPs aim. 


a. * Let the void [of mere nonentity] be the souFs aim, 
whether as consisting in the cessation of pain, or as pre- 
senting the means for the cessation of pain,' [says the 
heretic. And this cannot be ; because the [whole] world 
agrees, that the aim of the soul consists in the joys, &c., 
that shall abide in it ; that is to say, because [they hold] 
while] you do not hold, that there is a permanent soul, 
.[ (see § 33) in respect of which the liberation or beatidca- 
tion would be possible, or even predicable]. ^ 

i. Now [certain] other things, also, entertained, as 
causes of [the soul's] bondage, by [imperfectly instructed] 
believers, remaining over and above those [proposed by 
unbelievers, and] already rejected, are to be set aside 


^ nfrrf^Twn ii ii 

\ 


Tt is by no movement 
that the soul gets into 
bondage. 


Aph, 48. Not from any kind of 
motion [such as its entrance into a 
body, does the soul's bondage result]. 


^5?^ I era 

" I c( -linarT- 
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a. ‘Bondage’ [required to complete' the aphorism] is 
understood from the topic ^ [of discussion]. , 

b. The, meaning is, that the soul’s bondage, moreover, 
does not result from any sort of motion, in the shape, for 
instance, of its entrance into a body.* 

c. He states a reason for this 

f 

'ftrfWTR H II 

Aph. 49. Because this is impossible 
inactive, [or, in other words^ 
without motion]. 

o. That is to say: because this is impossible, i.e., motion 
is impossible, in the case of the soul, which is inactive, 
[because] all-pervading, [and, therefore, incapable of 
changing its place].’ 

b. But then [the objector may say], ‘Since, in the 
books of Scripture and of law,* we hear of its going and 
coming into this world and the other world, let soul be 
[not all-pervading, as you allege, but] merely limited [in 
its extent] : and to this effect, also, is the text, ‘ Of the size 


n w II 
■ UV I^RT? II 

‘ fni = iwie-, 
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of the thumb is the soul, the inner spirit,’ and the like : ' 
[but] this conjecture he repels :* 



Aph. 50. [We cannot admit that the 

Were the soullimtied. i i. 1 . n j* "l 

itmightbeperishabU, soul 18 other than all-pervading ; be- 
cause] by its being limited, since it 
would come under the same conditions as jars, &c., there 
would be a contradiction to our tenet [of its imperishable- 
ness]. 

a. That is to say : and, if the soul were admitted to be, 
t like a jar, or the like, limited, i.e. circumscribed [in di- 
mension], then, since it would resemble a jar, or the like, 
in being made up of parts, and [hence] in being perish- 
able, &c., this would be contrary to our settled principle,^ 
[that the soul is imperishable]. 

h. He now justifies the text [see § 49. &.] referring to 
the motion^ [of the soul, by showing that the motion is 
not really of the soul, but of an accessory] : 


^ Swetddwatara Upanishadf iii., 13. Ed. 

v9 vS 

^ .... “v - - ^ ^ 

fwirobfini 
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Soul moves not, any 
more than Space. 


Jph, 51. The text regarding the 
motion [of the soul], moreover, is [ap- 
plicable, only] because of the junction 
of an attendant ; ^ as in the case of the Ether [or Space, 
which moves not, though we talk of the^ space enclosed in 
a jar, as moving with the jar]. 


a. Since there are such proofs of the soul’s unlimited- 
ness, as the declaration that ‘ It is eternal, omnipresent, 
permanent,’* the text* regarding its motion is to be explained 
as having reference to a movement pertaining [not to the 
soul, but] to an attendant; for there is the text, ^As the 
Ether [or space] included in a jar, when the jar is removed, 
[in this case] the jar may be removed, but not the space ; 
and in like manner is the soul, which is like the sky, 
[incapable of being moved] and because we may con- 
clude that the motion [erroneously supposed to belong to 
the soul (49. 6,),] belongs to Nature[&ee Vedanta Aphorisms, 
Part I., § 4. L\ from such maxims^ as this, that ^ Nature 
does the works the fruits of which are blissful or baneful ; 


1 often, below, ‘investment' and ‘adjunct* Ed. 

* Bhagavad-gUdy ii,, 24. Ed, 

5 ‘Text^ and ‘maxim* are here meant to represent truti and 
smfiti, taken in their more limited senses. Elsewhejre the translator 
has, for the same terms, in wider acceptations, ‘ books of Scriptul^ 
and of law,* <&c. The first is ‘revealed law,* the Vedas; the second, 
* memorial law,' or a code of such law, as the Mdnava, and also any 
composition of a man reputed to be inspired. Both are held to have 
originated from a superhuman source ; but only the former is regarded 
as preserving the very words of revel |tipn . ^ jg og. 

^ The anaooluthiflm llKlK^!SShskti<mf^^ of 

the original, with reference^ ta 

voLu..p.61. , Sri 

, v fe W1 •»*«*• , 
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and it is wilful Nature that, in the three worlds, reaps 
these ’ : sfich is the import.* * ' 

h. It has already been denied [§ 16] that the bondage [of 
the soul] is occasioned by works, in the shape either of 
enjoined or of forbidden actions. Now he declares that 
the bondage, moreover, does not arise from, the ‘ unseen ’ 
[merit or demerit] resulting therefrom :* 

^ II II 

\ 

ApL 52. Nor, moreover, [does the 
m bondage of the bondage of the soul result from the 

I sold is no result of any , •j • • i 

merit or demrit. merit or dement arising] Irom works; 

because these belong not thereto, 
a. That is to say: the bondage of the soul does not 
arise directly from the 'unseen’ [merit or demerit] occa- 

' fHst: 

•V r r _ I r I ifif -L 1 1 r j 1 1 it 

I ^ ^ i 

jrfm d^wiffi wn 1 

2 For another rendering, see my translation of the Bational 
Brfutation^ &c., p. 67. Bd, 
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aloned by. works.^ -WhyP Because this is no property 
thereof, i.e., because this [merit or demerit (see ^ ^6. a.)] is 
no property of the soul.^ 

h. But then [some one may say], ^ Let it be that the 
bondage resulting from the ‘ unseen,’ i.e., the merit [or 
demerit] even of another, should attach to a different per- 
son whereupon he declares [as follows] :* ' 

I 

H M? II' 

Aph. 53. If the case were otherwise 
EUt, bondage might [than as I say] , then it [the bondage of 

djjven to the emanci- . 

to the emancipated]. 

Ue That is to say : if the case were otherwise, if bondage 
and its cause were under other conditions [than we have 
declared them to be], then there might be an undue exten- 
sion ; bondage would befall even the emancipated/ [for the 
same reasons as those stated under §16. a.]. 


^ Dr, Ballantyne should have taken ‘unseen’ and ‘ works’ as in 
apposition, and should have made the former explanatory of the latter. 
Clearer than his original, and yielding substantially his sense, is the 

gloss of Ved4nti Mahddeva ; 

I II 

* Aniruddha transposes Aphorisms 53 and 54. -Bd. 

*♦ II 

V 
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6. What need of so much [prolixity]? He states a 
general cjJ)jection why the bondage of SQjd^^cannot result 
from any one or other [of these oalises], beginning with 
its essence [see § 6. J.], and ending with its [supposed] 
works [see §*16] ; inasmuch as it is contrary to Scripture/ 
[that any one of these should be the cause] : 

im8 n 

Aplh, 54, And this [opinion, that the 
<«« IJoiKlage of the soul arises from any of 

iU heretkd notions of these causes allei?ed by the heretics,] is 

^ikesouTs relation to bon- ^ ^ v x xi. xi x 

da/je, contrary to such texts as the one that 

declares it [the soul] to be without 
qualities : and so much for that point. 

а. And, if the bondage of the soul arose from any one 
or other of those [supposed causes already treated of,] 
among which its essential character [§ 6. J.] is the first, 
this would be contradictory to such texts as, ^ Witness, 
intelligent, alone, and without the [three] qualities [is 
the soul / * such is the meaning/ 

б. The expression ^and so much for that point ^ means, 

ftf(T : II 

* i^tddtoatara Upaniihadt vi., 11. Ed» 
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that the investigatiop. of the cause of the bondage [of the 
soul] here closes.* ^ 

c. The case, then, stands thus : since [all] other [theories] 

are overthrown by the declaratory aphorisms, ‘ There 
would be'no fitness in the enjoining’ [see §*7], &o., it is 
ascertained that the immediate cause of the bondage 
[of the soul] is just the conjunction of Nature and of the 
soul.® • 

d. But then, in that case, [some one may say], this con- 
junction of Nature and of the soul [^ 54. c.], whether it he 
essential, or adventitiously caused by Time or something 
else [§ 5. 5.], must occasion the bondage even of the eman- 
cipated. Having pondered this doubt, he disposes of it [as* 
follows] 

n MM II 

Aph. 55. Moreover, the conjunction 

How ihetru^ cause of thereof does not, through non-discrimi- 

bondof^e affects not the . t i r* i r* ^ 

tmtnoipakd. nation, take place [in the case ol the 

emancipated]; nor is there a parity, 

II 

_ ... 

II 

» the reading which I find in MSS. of Aniruddha, 
to be indefenBible. JSd. 
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[in this respect, between the emancipated and the uneman* 
cipated]. ^ 

0 . ‘The conjunction thereof,’ i.e., the conjunction of 
Nature and of the soul ; this conjunction, moreover, does 
not take place again ‘through non-discrimination/ i.e., 
through the want of a discrimination [between Nature and 
soul] in the emancipated, [who do discriminate, and who 
thus avoid the conjunction which others, failing to dis- 
criminate, incur, and thus fall into bondage] : such is the 
meaning. And thus the emancipated and the bound are 
not on a level, [under the circumstances stated at § 64. c .] : 
such is the import.' 

II \\% II 

^ , Aph. 66. Bondage arises from the 

The true cause of bond- r o . . , 

age, in other words, error [oi not discriminating between 

nonMnMion. 

a. Having thus declared the cause of that [bondage] 


‘ (T%t: 3- 

wt: i <i»n 

* These words, a bad reading of the 24th Aphorism of Book III, 
were pointed out, bj me, as having, with the sentence of comment 
attached to them, no place here ; and Dr. Ballantjne, when he re- 
pubGshed the Sdnkhya Aphorisms in the Bibliotheca Indipa^ omitted 
them. Hence the brackets now inserted, and my alteration of the 
numbering of the Aphorisms throughout the remainder of Book I. 
Ed. 
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which is to be got rid of, he declares the means of getting 
rid of it 



Afh. 56. The removal of it is to be 

Non-discrimination u ir ^ j u • i. 

removabu hy discrimi- ettected by the necessary means, ]ust 
nation alone, like darkness. t 

а. The necessary means^ established throughout the world, 
ih such cases as ‘ shell-silver ’ [i.e., a pearl-oyster-shell mis- 
taken for silver], viz., the immediacy of discrimination, by 
thie alone is ^its removal,^ i.e., the removal of the non-dis- 
crimination [between Nature and soul], to be effected, and* 
not by or the like : such is the meaning: just as 
darkness, the dark, is removed by light alone,^ [and by no 
other means]. 

б. ^ But then [some one may say], if merely the non- 
discrimination of Nature and soul be, through the conjunc- 
tion [of the two, consequent on the want of discrimination], 
the cause of bondage, and if mbrely the discrimination of 
the two be the cause of liberation, Ijien there would be 
liberation, even while there remained the conceit of [one^s 
possessing] a body, &c, ; and this is contrary to Scripture, 


[' vM nfcun- 
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to the institutes of law, and to sound reasoning.' To- this 
he replies^ 



Aph. 67. Since the non-disorimina- 
m ditetimmuion 0 / tion of other things [from soul] results 
Naimt, at other than fpQjjj jjjg non-discrimination of Nature 

crimutaiion. [from soulj, the Cessation of this will 

take place, on the cessation of that 
[from which it results]. 

. a. By reason of the non-discrimination of Nature from 
‘the soul, what non-discrimination of other things there isy 
such as the non-discrimination of the underntanding [as 
something other than the soul], thk necessarily ceases, on 
the cessation of the non-discrimination of Nature ; because, 
when the non-discrimination of the understanding, for 
example, [as something other than soul,] does occur, it is 
boBed on the non-discrimination [from soul] of that cause 
to which there is none aiUtecedent [viz., Nature] ; since 
the non-discrimination of an effect [and the ‘ under- 
standing^ is an effect or product of Nature,] is, itself, an 
effect,^ [and will, of course, cease, with the cessation of its 
cause]. 


I II 
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1. The state of the case is this: as, when the soul has 
been discriminated from the body, it is impossibly but that 
it should be discriminated from the colour and other [pro- 
perties], the effects of the body, [which is the substantial 
cause of its own properties] ; so, by parity of reasoning, 
from the departure of the cause, when soul, in its .charac- 
ter of malterableness, &c., has been discriminated from 
Nature, it is impossible that there should remain a conceit 
of [the soul’s being any of] the products thereof [i.e., 
of Nature], such as the ‘ understanding,’ and the like, 
which have the character of being modifications^ [of primal 
Nature, while the soul, on the other hand, is a thing un- 
alterable]. , t 

c. But then [some one may say], * What proof is there 
that there is a conceit [entertained by people in general,] 
of a Nature [or primal principle] different from the conceit 
of an ‘understanding,’ &c., [which, you tell us, are products 
of this supposed first principle] ? For all the various con- 
ceits [that the soul falls into], such as, ‘ I am ignorant,’ apd 
so on, can be accounted for on the ground simply of an 
‘understanding,’ &c., [without postulating a primal Nature 
which is to assume the shape of an ‘ understanding,’ &c.] ;’ 

‘ ’TO 
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well, if any one says this, I reply, ' no because, unless 
there w^e such a thing as Nature, we could not account 
for such conceits as the following, viz., ^ Having died, 
having died, again, when there is a creation, let me be a 
denizen of Paradise, and not of hell because no products^ 
such as the ^ understanding,* when they have perished, can 
be created anew,^ [any more than [a gold-bracelet, melted 
down, can be reproduced, though another like it may be 
produced from the materials]. 

d. Moreover, it is inadmissible to 
say that men*8 conceit of [the identity 

itself with Nature ts lo- i i • n ^ 

gkaiiy anUcedent to Us of themselves With their] ‘ understand- 
• confoutldinq itself with • to • r,r • o 

anything Ze, IS [the primary cause ot the 

‘ soul’s bondage, and is] not preceded by 

anything; because ‘understanding* and the rest [as you 
will not'deny] are effects. Now, while it is to be expected 
that there should be some predetermining agency to esta- 
blish a conceit of [ownership in, or of one’s identity with,] 
any effects^ it is clear that it is a conceit of [ownership, 
&c.,] in respect of the eayfie, and nothing else, that must 
be the predetermining agency : for we see this in ordinary 
life ; and our theories are bound to conform [deferentially] 
to experience. For [to explain,] we see, in ordinary life, 
that the conceit of [the ownership of] the grain, &c., pro- 

f«i irmafMwilimMRi 
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diiced by a field, results from the conceit of [the ownership 
of] the field ; and, from the conceit of [the ownership of] 
gold, the conceit of [the ownership of] the bracelets, or 
other things, formed of that gold ; and, by the removal of 
these [i. e., the removal of the logically antecedent con- 
ceits, that the field, or the gold, is one’s property], there 
is the removal of those,i [i. e., the removal of the conceits 
that the grain, &c., and that the bracelets, &c., the corres- 
ponding products or effects of the field and of the. gold, 
are one’s property : and so the soul will cease to confound 
itself with the 'understanding,’ when it ceases to confound 
itself with Nature, of which the ' understanding ’ is held 
to be a product]. ' ^ 

e. [And, if it be supposed that we thus lay ourselves 
opfen to the charge of a regmm in infinitum, seeing that, 
whatever we may assign as the fint cause, we may, on our 
own principles, be asked what was the ' predetermining 
agency ’ in regard to it ; or if it be supposed that we are 
chargeable with reasoning in a circle, when we hold that 
the soul’s confounding itself with Nature is the cause of 
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its continuing so to confound itself, and its continuing so to 
confouncj; itself is, reciprocally, the cause why it confounds 
itself ; we reply, that] there is no occasion to look for any 
other ^ predetermining agency,^ in the case of the conceit 
of [the identity of the soul with] Nature, or in the case of 
the self-continuance^ thereof, [i. e., of that error of con- 
founding one^s self with Nature] ; because [these two are 
alike] without antecedent, like seed and sprout,* [of which 
it is needless to ask which is the first ; the old puzzle, 
* which was first, the acorn, or the oak ? ^ being a frivolous 
question]. 

/. But then [some one may say], if we admit the souPs 
bondage [at one time], and its freedom [at another], and 
its discrimination [at one time], and its non-discrimination 
[at another], then this is in contradiction to the assertion 
[in § 19], that it is ^ ever essentially a pure and free intelli- 
gence and it is in contradiction to such texts as this, 
viz., * The absolute truth is this, that neither is there 
destruction [of the soul], nor production [of it] ; nor is it 
bound, nor is it an efiecter [of any work], nor is it desirous 
of liberation, nor is it, indeed, liberated; [seeing that that 
cannot desire or obtain liberation, which was never boundy^ 
This [charge of inconsistency] he repels :* 


^ To render vdsdna, on which see 2, at p. 29, sujfra, Ed, 

* Amfitabindu Upanishad, v. 10. See Dr. Albrecht Weber*i» 
Jndische Studien, vol. ii., p. 61, note 2. Ed, 
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Aph. 58. It is merely verbal, and 
not a reality [this so-called bondage of 
the soul] ; since it [the bondage] residei 
in the mind, [and, not in the soul]. ^ 

a. That is to say : since bondage, &c., all reside only in 
the mind [and not in the soul], all this, as regards the soul, 
is merely verbal, i. e., it is vox H praeterea nihil ; be- 
cause is is merely a reflexion, like the redness of [pellucid] 
crystal [when a China-rose is near it], but not a reality, * 
with no false imputation, like the redness of the China- 
rose itself. Hence there is no contradiction to what had 
been said before, [as the objector (under § 57. /.) would 
insinuate] : such is the state of the case.* 


The boitdage y 
$oul is merelt/ terbal. 


Bi vftitfh II 

^ Aniruddha has, instead of ^ ^ Hence: *But it 

is merely verbal, not a reality,* &c. Ed, 
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5. But then, if bondage, &c., as re- 
gards the soul, be merely verbal, let 
ceT^. jUf^u not amil them be set aside by hearing [that they 
the iouTs merely verbal], or by argument 

[establishing that they are sol. Why, 
in the Scripture and the Law, is there enjoin^, as the 
cause of liberation, a discriminative knowledge [of Soul, 
as distinguished from Non-soul], going the length of 
mmediate cognition ? To this he replies 


^1% irsfv ^ II II 

Aph. 59. Moreover, it [the non- 

rntryikmuethe du discrimination of Soul from Nature,! 
redly dtecemedy and not , , -* 

merely aoc^d on the IS not to be removed by argument ; 

as f l^at of the person perplexed about 
the points of the compass [is not to be 
removed] without immediate cognition. 

a. By ^ argument^ we mean thinking. The word 
‘moreover^ is intended to aggregate [or take in, along 
with ‘argument^] ^ testimony,*^ [or verbal authority, which, 
no more than ^ argument,^ or inference, can remove the 
evil, which can be removed by nothing short of direct 
intuitive of the real state of the case]. 
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J. That is to say : the bondage, &c., of the soul though 
[granted to be] merely verbal, are not to be removed by 
merely hearing, or inferring, without immediate cognition, 
without directly perceiving; just as the contrariety in 
regard to the [proper] direction, though merely verbal [as 
resulting from misdirection], in the case of ^ a person who 
is mistaken as to the points of the compass [and hence as 
to his owii bearings], is not removed by testimony, or by 
inference, without immediate cognition, i. e., without [his] 
directly perceiving^ [how the points of the compass really 
lie, to which immediate perception * testimony,^ or * in- 
ference,* may conduce, but the necessity of which these 
media, or instruments of knowledge, cannot supersede]. 

c. Or it [Aph. 59] may be explained as follows, viz, : 
But then, [seeing that] it is declared, by the assertion [in 
Aph. 56], viz., that ‘ The removal of it is to be effected by 
the necessary means, ^ that knowledge, in the shape of dis- 
crimination [between Soul and Nature], is the remover of 
wow-discrimination [in regard to the matter in question], 
tell us, is that knowledge of a liko nature with the hearing 


^ Here I have had to make several insertions and other alterations. 
Dr. Ballantyne had : * That is to say, the bondage, &c., [of the soul] 
is not to be removed by merely hearing, or inferring, without 
perceiving ; just as the contrariety in reprd to the proper direction, 
in the case,* (fee. Ed, 

^ ftr- 
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[of Testimony], &o. ? Or is it something peculiar P A reply 
to this leing looked for, he enounces the aphorism [§ 59] : 
‘Moreover, it is not to be removed by argument/ &c. 
That is to say : non-discrimination is not excluded, is not 
cut off, by argument, or by testimony, unless there be 
discrimination as an immediate perception ; just as is the 
case with one who is bewildered in regard to [his] direction ; 
because the only thing to remove an immediate error is an 
immediate individual perception^ [of the truth. For 
example, a man with the jaundice perceives white objects 
as if they were yellow. He may imfer that the piece of 
chalk which he looks at is really white ; or hfe may believe 
' the tedimony of u friend, that it is white ; but still nothing 
will remove his erroneous perception of yellowness in the 
chalk, except a direct perception of its whiteness]. 

d. Having thus, then, set forth the fact that Liberation 
results from the immediate discrimination [of Soul from 
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Nature], tbe next thinji; to be set forth is tbe 'discrimina- 
tion'* [here referred to]. , 

e. This being the topic, in the first place, since only if 
Soul and Nature exist, liberation can result from the dis- 
crimination of the one from the other, therefore that 
‘ instrument of right knowledge’ (pramdna) which esta- 
blishes the existence of these [two impercmtihle realities] 
is [first] to be. set forth :* 


^ II ^0 II 


Aph, 60. The knowledge of things 
imperceptible is by means of Inference ; 
as that of fire [when not directly per- 
ceptibloy] is by means of smoke, &c. 

fl. That is to say: ^of things imperceptible/ i. e., of 
things not cognizable by the senses, e. g., Nature and the 
Soul, ‘ the knowledge/ i. e., the fruit lodged in the soul, is 
brought about by means of that instrument of right know- 
ledge [which may be called] * Inference ' {anumdna), [but 
which (see Nyaya Aphorisms, L, § 5) is, more correctly, ‘the 
recognition of a Sign^] ; as [the knowledge that there is] 
fire [in such and such a locality, where we cannot directly 
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perceive it,] is brought about by the ‘recognition of a Sign/ 
occasioned by smoke, &o.* 

i. Moreover, it is to be understood that that which is 
[true, but yet is] not established by ‘Inference,^ is esta- 
blished by Revelation. But, since ‘ Inference ^ is the chief 
[among the instruments of knowledge], in this [the San- 
khya] System, Inference^ only is laid down [in the 
aphorism,] as the chief ihmgi but Revelation is not disre- 
garded* [in the Sankhya system; as will be seen from 
Aph. 88 of this Book]. 

c. He [next] exhibits the order of creation of those things 
among which Nature is the first, and the relation of cause 
and effect [among these, severally], preparatorily to the 
argument that will be [afterwards] stated :* ^ 


1 
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Aph. 61. Nature, (prakriti) is the- 
«q«iFi8e of Goodness (sattwa), 
Passion {rajas), and Darkness {tamos ) : 
from Nature [proceeds] Mind {mahat ) ; from Mind, Self- 
consciousness {ahankdra) ; from Self-consciousness, the five 
Subtile Elements {tan-mdtra), and both sets [external anc^ 
internal,] of Organs {indriya ) ; and, from the Subtile Ele- 
ments, the Gross Elements {sthula-hhuta ) . [Then there is] 
Soul {purusha). Such is the class of twenty-five. 

a, ‘ The state of equipoise ^ of the [three] things called 
^ Goodness,^ &c., is their being neither less nor more 
[one than another] ; that is to say, the state of not being 
[developed into] an effect [in which one or other of 
them predominates]. And thus ‘ Nature ^ is the triad of 
‘ Qualities ’ {git^'fia), distinct from the products [to which 
this triad gives rise] : such is the complete meaning.^ * 

b. These things, viz., ‘Goodness,’ &c., [though spoken 
of as the three Qualitie^, are not ^ Qualities ’ {guna) in the 
Vaiseshika sense of the word ; because [the ‘ Qualities ’ of 

^ My MSS. of Aniruddha omit Ed. 

® For a translation of a slightly different text, see the Rational 
Rffutation, &o., p. 43. Ed, 
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the Vaiseshika system have, themselves, no qualities (see 
Kandda^s ^6th Aph.); while] time have the qualities of 
Conjunction, Disjunction, Lightness, Force, ^ Weight, &o.* 
In this [S6nkhya] system, and in Scripture, &c., the word 
^ Quality^ {gum) is employed [as the name of the three 
things in question],^ because they are subservient to Soul 
[and, therefore, hold a secondary rank in the scale of being], 
and because they fprm the cords [which the word gum also 
signifies], viz., ‘ Mind,^ &c., which consist of the three [so* 
called] ‘ Qualities/ and which bind, as a [cow, or other] 
brute-beast, the Soul/ ® 

€, Of this [Nature] the principle called ^ the great one * 
/^mahaf), viz., the principle of ‘Understanding' {buddhi), 
is the product. ‘ Self-consciousness ' is a conceit [of sepa- 
rate personality]. Of this there are two products, (1) the 


^ Balavattwa s for which I find the variant ‘mobility.* 

Ed. 

2 Head : ‘ Goodness and the rest are substances, not specific 
qualities; for they [themselves] possess [qualities, viz., those of] 
contact and separation, and also have the properties of levity, mobility, 
gravity, &c.* Vaihskikd gunaU is equivalent to the vUesha^gundK 
in the original of Book V., 25. a. For the ‘ specific qualities,' see the 
Bhdshd-jparichchheda, st. 90. Ed, 

3 For ‘is employed,* &c., read, ‘is applied to these {teshu), 
[namely, goodness, passion, and darkness].* Ed. 

qHiia ii 

^ For a different translation, see the .Bationul Rotation, 
pp. 43, 44. Ed. 
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f Subtile Elements ^ and (2) the two sets of ^ Organs.’ The 
* Subtile Elements ’ are [those of] Sound, Toucl^ Colour, 
Taste, and Smell. The two sets of ‘Organs/ through 
their division into the external and the internal, are of 
eleven kinds. The products of the ‘Subtil^ Elements’ 
are the five ‘Gross Elements,’ But ‘Soul’ is something 
distinct from either product or cause. Such is the class of 
twenty-five, the aggregate of things. That is to say, be- 
sides these there is nothing.^ 

d. He [next], in [several] aphorisms, declares the order 
of the inferring^ [of the existence of these principles, the 
one frpm the other : 


II II 


The existence of the 
‘ Svhtile Elementi^ is in- 
ferred from that of tl\e 
‘ Gross' 


Aph. 62. [The knowledge of the 
existence] of the five ‘ Subtile Ele- 
ments ’ is [by inference,] from the 
‘Gross Elements.’ 


N 
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0 . ‘The knowledge, by inference/ so much is supplied/ 
[to compete the aphorism, from Aph. 60]. 

1. Earth, &c., the ‘ Ght)88 Elements,’ are proved to exist, 
by Perception ; [and] thereby [i. e., from that Perception ; 
for Perception must precede Inference, as stated in Go- 
tama’s 5th Aphorism,] are the ‘ Subtile Elements ^ in- 
ferred, [the cToi^ela aToi'xeim of Empedocles]. And so the 
application [of the process of inference to the case] is as 
follows : 

(1) The Gross Elements, or those which have not 
reached the absolute limit [of simplification, or of the 
atomic], consist of things [Subtile Elements, or Atoms,] 

* which have distinct qualities ; [the earthy element having 
the distinctive quality of Odour ; and so of the others] ; 

(2) Because they are gross ; 

(3) [And everything that is gross is formed of some- 
thing less gross, or, in other words, more subtile,] as jars, 
webs, &c./ [the gross web being formed of the less gross 
threads ; and so of the others]. 

# 

Aph. 63. [The knowledge of the 
existence] of Self-consciousness is [by 
inference,] from the extern^ and inter- 


I cnn ^ 


* In my MSS. of Animddha there is no ^ after . Sd* 
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nal [organs], and from these [‘ Subtile Elements,’ mentioned 
in Apb. 62]. i 

a. By inference from [the existence of] the external and 
internal organs, and from [that of] these ‘ Subtile Ele- 
ments,’ there is the knowledge of [the existence of such a 
principle as] Self-consciousness.* 

- h. The application [of the process o| inference to the 
case] is in the following [somewhat circular] manner : 

(1) The Subtile Elements and the Organs are made up 
of things consisting of Self-consciousness : 

(2) Because they are products of Self-consciousness : 

(3) Whatever is not so [i. e., whatever is not made out* 
of Self-consciousness] is not thus [i. e., is not a prodwt of 
Self-consciousness] ; as the Soul, [which, not being made 
up thereof, is not a product of it].* 

c. But then, if it be thus [i. e., if it be, as the Sankhyas 
declare, that all objects, such as jars, are made up of 
Self-consciousness, while Self-consciousness depends on 
‘Understanding,’ or ‘ Intellect,* or ‘ Mind,’ the first pro- 
duct of ‘ Nature’ (see Aph. 61)], then [some may object, 
that], since it would be the case that the Self-conscious- 
ness of the potter is the material of the jar, the jar made 
by him would disappear, on the beatification of the potter, 
whose internal organ [or ‘ Understanding’] then surceases. 
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And this [the objector may go on to say,] is not the case ; 
becapse aj^other man [after the beatification of the potter,] 
recognizes that ‘ This is that same jar* [which, you may 
remember, was fabricated by our deceased acquaintance].' 

d. [In reply to this we say,] it is not thus ; because, 
on one’s beatification, there is an end of only those modi- 
fications of his internal organ [or ‘ Intellect’] which 
could be causes [ks the jar no longer can be,] of the 
emancipated soul’s experiencing [either good or ill], but not 
an end of the modifications of, intellect in general, nor 
[an end] of intellect altogether:* [so that we might 
spare ourselves the trouble of further argument, so far as 
•concerns the objection grounded on the assumption that 
the intellect of the potter surceases, on his beatification : 
but we may go further, and admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the surcease of the ‘ intellect ’ of the beatified potter, 
without conceding any necessity for the surcease of his 
pottery. This alternative theory of the case may be stated 
as follows] : 

e. Or [as Berkeley suggests, in his Principles of Human 
knowledge, Ch. vi.], let the Self-consciousness of the Deity 
be the cause' why jars and the like [continue to exist], and 

‘ ^^TMl .T5!rTr- 
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not the Self-consciousness of the potter, &c.,* [who may 
lose their Self-consciousness, whereas the Deityi the sum 
of Eiranyagarhha (see Vedmta-mra,\%2),n&iex 

loses hw Self-consciousness, while aught living continues]. 

II W 

Aph. 64. [The knowledge of the. ex- 
^ istence] of Intellect is [by inference,] 
from that [Self-consciousness, § 63]. 

a. That is to say : by inference from [the existence of] 
‘that,’ viz.. Self-consciousness, which is a product, th5re. 
comes the knowledge of ‘ Intellect ’ (buddhi), the great 

‘ inner organ ’ {antahkaram), [hence] called ‘ the great one ’ 
(mahat), [the existence of which is recognized] under the 
character of the cause of this’ [product, viz., Self-con- 
sciousness]. 

b. And so the application [again rather circular, of the 
process of inference to the case,] is as follows : 

(1) The thing called Self-consciousness is made out of 
the things that consist of the moods of judgment [or mind] ; 

(2) Because it is a thing which is a product of judgment 
[proceeding in the Cartesian order of cogito, ergo sum; and] 
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(3) Whatever is not so [i. e., whatever is not made out 
of judgnient^ or mental assurance]^ is not thus [i. e.^ is not 
a product of mental assurance] ; as the Soul, [which is not 
made out of this or of anything antecedent], &c/ 

c. Here the following reasoning is to be understood : 
Every one, having first determined anything under a con- 
cept [i. e., under such a Jorm of thought as is expressed by 
a general term; ‘for example, that this which presents 
itself is a jar, or a human body, or a possible action of one 
kind or other], after that makes the judgment, ‘This is 

or ‘ This ought to be done by me,’ and so forth : so 
much is quite settled; [and there is no dispute that the 
•fact is as here stated]. Now, having, in the present in- 
stance, to look for some came of the thing called ‘ Self- 
• consciousness’ [which manifests itself in the various 
judgments just referred to], since the relation of cause and 
effect subsists between the two functions [the occasional 
conception, and the subsequent occasional judgment, which 
is a function of Self-consciousness], it is assumed, for sim- 
plicity, merely that the relation of cause and effect exists 
between the two substrata to which the [two sets of] func- 
tions belong ; [and this is sufficient,] because it follows, as 
a matter of course, that the occurrence of a function of the 
effect must result from the occurrence of a function of the 
cause;* [nothing, according to the Sdnkhya, being in any 
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product, except so far, and in such wise, as it preexisted in 
the cause of that product], I 

cm: h w 

Aph, 65. [The knowledge of the exis- 
And dmet Hat of tence] of Nature is [by inference,] from 
that [‘ Intellect,’ § 64]*, 

a. By inference from [the existence of] ‘ that,’ viz., the 
principle [of Intellect, termed], ‘ the Great one,’ which is 
a product, there comes the knowledge of [the existence of] 
Nature, as [its] cause.' 

h. The application [of the process of inference to the 
case] is as follows ; 

(1) Intellect, the affections whereof are Pleasure, Pain, 
and Dulness, is produced from something which has these 
affections, [those of] Pleasure, Pain, and Dulness : 

(2) Because, whilst it is a product [and must, therefore, 
have arisen from something consisting of that which 
itself now consists of], it consists of Pleasure, Pain, and 
Dulness; [and] 
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(3) [Every product that has the affectione of, or that 
occasion#, Pleasure, Pain, or Dulness, takes its rise in some- 
thing which consists of these] ; as lovely women, &o.* 

c. For an agreeable woman gives pleasure to her hus- 
band, and, therefore, [is known to he mainly made up of, 
or] partakes of the quality of ‘ Goodness the indiscreet 
one gives pain^to him, and, therefore, partalfes of the 
quality of ‘ Foulness and she who is separated [and per- 
haps forgotten,] occasions indifference, and so partakes of 
the quality of ‘ Darkness.’ * 

d. And the appropriate refutation [of any objection], in 
• this case, is [the principle], that it is fitting that the quali- 
ties of the effect should be [in every case,] in conformity 
with the qualities of the cause.’ 

e Now he states how, in a different way, we have [the 
evidence of] inference for [the existence of] Soul, which is 
void of the relation of cause and effect that has been men- 
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tioned,' [in the four preceding aphorisms, as existing 
between Nature and its various products] : ^ 

II iftf H 

Aph. 66. [The existence] of Soul [is 
inferred] from the fact that the com- 
bination [of the principles of Nature 
into their various effects] is for the sake of another [than 
unintelligent Nature, or any of its similarly unintelligent 
products]. 

a. ^ Combination, ^ i. e., conjunction, which is the cause 
[of all products ; these resulting from the conjunction of 
their constituent parts]. Sjnce whatever has this quality, 
as Nature,* Mind, and so on [unlike Soul, which is not 
made up of parts], is for the sake of some other ; for this 
reason it is understood that Soul exists : such is the re- 
mainder,® [required to complete the aphorism]. 

b. But the application [of the argument, in this particu- 
lar case, is as follows] : 

(1) The thing in question, viz.. Nature the ‘ Great one/ 
with the rest [of the aggregate of the unintelligent], has, 
as its (fruit [or end], the [mundane] experiences and the 
[eventual] Liberation of some other than itself : 


* Here indicated by the adjective avyakta, ^ the indiscrete**- See 

Aph. 136 of this Book. Ed, 
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^^2 


(2) Because it is a combination [or compages ] ; 

(3) f And every combination,] as a couch, or a seat, or the 
like, [is for another’s use, not for its own ; and its several 
component parts render no mutual service].^ 

c. Now, in order to establish that it is the cause of all 
[products], he establishes the eternity of Nature {prakntiy? 

« 

1}^ ii ^ ii 

Argument for th6tUr. 37. Since the root has no root, 

niiy of Nature. the root [of all] is rootless. 

a. Since ‘the root’ (mula), i.e., the cause of the twenty- 
three principles, [which, with Soul and the root itself, make 
up the twenty-five realities recognized in the Sankhya,] 
‘ has no root,’ i.e., has no cause, the ‘ root,' yiz.. Nature 
(pradhdna),k ‘ rootlesS)’ i.e., void of root. That is to say, 
there is no other cause of Nature ; because there would be 


ftfirii 



II 




^ This seems to mean ; ‘There being no root to a root, the root 
[or radical principle, in the Sdnkhya,] is rootless/ 

In seTeral MSS. which I consulted in India I found the strange 
reading: v> TWTW I 'The 

root of roots, since it has no root, is rootless/ This is very like 
saying that A=A. JEd. 
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a re^msew m infinitim,^ [if we were to suppose another 
cause, which, by parity of reasoning, would Irequire 
another cause ; and so on without end]. 

b. He states the argument [just mentioned] in regard 
to this, [as follows] 

ii ii 

^ C\ C\ Cs \ 

The source of the preceding exposition I .have not ascertained. 
Vijn4na has ; 
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I Ved4nti Mahadeva: 
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Aph. 68. Even if there be a succes- 
TKetmjKymmtnfOte gion there is a halt at some one point ; 

term Primal Aoency, or ... , r,. 

Nature, is merely to de- and SO it 18 merely a name [that we 
give to the point in question, when we 
speak of the root of things, under the 
the name of ' Nature ^]. 

а. Since there would be the fault of regresfiiis in infi- 
nitum, if there were a succession of causes, — another cause 
of Nature, and another [cause] of that one, again, — there 
must be, at last, a halt, or conclusion, at some one point, 
somewhere or other, at some one, uncaused, eternal thing. 
Therefore, that at which we stop is the Primal Agency 
(pra-hriti); for this [word prahritiy usually and conve- 
niently rendered by the term Nature^ is nothing more 
than a sign to denote the cause which is the root : such is 
the meaning.^ 

б. But then [some Vedanti may object, according to this 
view of matters], the position that there are just twenty- 
five realities is not made out; for, in addition to’ the 
‘ Indiscrete^ [or primal Nature], which [according to you,] 
is the cause of Mind,* another unintelligent principle, 
named ^Ignorance' [see Vedanta-mrUy § 21], presents 




ff 7;^«llTlW « il*4T^fbr!nS: II 

* Bead * in connexion with/ Ed, 


* Literally, instead of * Mind,’ ‘ the principle [termed] the Great 
one*’ Ed» 
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itself. Having pondered this doubt, he declares [as 
follows] * 

B II 

ATaiuro and Soul alike Aph. 69. Alike, in respeot of Nature, 
uaareated. ^nd of both [Soul and Nature, is the 

argument for the uncreated existence].* , 

a. In the discussion of the Primal Agent [Nature], the 
cause which is the root [of all products], the same side is 
taken by us both, the asserter [of the Sankhya doctrine] 
and the opponent [Vedanti]. This may be thus stated : 

As there is mention, in Scripture, of the prodwtim of , 
Nature, so, too, is there of that of Ignorance, in such texts 
as this, viz. ; ‘ This Ignorance, which has five divisions, 
was produced from the great Spirit.’ Hence it must 
needs be that a figurative production is intended to be 
asserted, in respect of one of these [and not the literal pro- 
duction of both ; else we should have no root at all] ;,and, 
of the two, it is 'with Nature only that a figurative pro- 
duction, in the shape of a manifestation through conjunc- 
tion with Soul, &c., is congruous. A production [such as 
that metaphorical one here spoken of,] the characteristic 
of which is conjunction is mentioned ; for there is mention 


' ^ xrs^Pi^tT 




» This is Dr. Ballantyne’s revised ^slaUon. 

remark of Vynina. quoted bresTeft 

now rephJ runs: ‘Alike [is the opinion] of 
of Nature.’ The side-note was formerly correspond 
* He meets ft Vedintio objection. .Erf. 
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of [such] a figurative origination of Soul and Nature, in a 
passaged of the Zawma beginning, ‘Of action 

[or the Primal Agency], and knowledge [or 8 du 1 ]/ and 
80 on. And, as there is no mention, in Scripture, of the 
origin of Ignorance^ as figurative, it is not from eternity. 
And Ignorance, which consists of false knowledge, has 
been declared, in an aphorism of the Yoga^ to be [not a 
separate entityj but] ‘an affection of the mind.^ Hence 
there is no increase to the [list of the twenty-five] Eealities/ 
[in the shape of a twenty-sixth principle, to be styled 
Ignorance]. 

b. Or [according to another, and more probable, inter- 
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pretation of the aphorism,] the meaning is this, that the 
argument is the same ii^ support of both, i.e.. of bc^h Soul 
and Natuisg : such is the meaning.^ ^ 

c. But then, there being [as has been shown,] a mode of 
arriving, by inference, at [a knowledge of the saving truth 
in regard to] Nature, Soul, &c., whence is it that reflexion 
in the shape of discrimination [between Soul and Nature]’ 
does not take place in the case of cdl [tnenj? In regard to 
this point, he states [as follows]:® ° 

II so 11 

“P ™le [or neces- 

it is otay the imt kind that all should arrive at the truth! • * 
because those who are privileged [to 
engage in the inquiry] are of three 

descriptions. 

a. For tho^ privUeged [to engage in the inquiry] are 
of three descriptions, through their distinction into those 
who, in reflecting, are dull, mediocre, and best. Of these, 
by the dull the [Sankhya] argunients are frustrated [and 
altogether set aside], by means of the sophisms that have 
been uttered by the Bauddha^, &c. By the mediocre they 
[are brought into doubt, or, in other words,] are made to 
appear as if there were equally strong arguments on the 
other side, by means of arguments which really prove the 
reverse [of what these people employ them to prove], or by 


II 
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arguments which are not true : [see the section on Fallacies 
in the l^arka-sangrahdl. But it is only the best of those 
privileged, that reflect in the manner that has been feet 
forth [in our exposition of the process of reflexion which 
leads to the discriminating of Soul from Nature] : such is 
the import! But there is no rule that all must needs 
reflect in the manner so set forth: such is the literal 
meaning.^ i 

6. He now, through two aphorisms, defines ‘ the Great 
one’ and ^Self-consciousness’;^ [the reader being pre- 
sumed to remember that Nature consists of the three 
^ Qualities ’ in equipoise, and to be familiar with the other 
, principles, such as the ‘ Subtile elements ’ (see § 61)] : 

^ H H 

Aph, 71. The first product [of the 
infant mnd!"^ ** Primal Agent, Nature], which is called 

‘ the Great one,’ is Mind. 

a. ^Mind’ [manas). ‘^Mind’ [is so called], because its 
function is ^ thinking ’ {manana). By ^ thinking ’ is here 
meant ‘judging’ {nUchaya). That of which this is the func- 

fTTfw I (JJRrNqT 
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lion is ‘ intellect ’ {buddhi) ; and that is the first product, 
that called ‘ the Great one ’ (mahat) : such is the nleaning.* 

H II 

Th» relation of Self- M- 72. ‘ Self-consciousness’ is that 
eonscioumss to Mind, which is subsequent [tp Mind.] 

a. ‘ Self-consciousness/ the function of which is a con- 
ceit [that ‘ I exist/ ‘ I do this, that, and the other thing '], 
is that which is subsequent : that is to say, ^ Self-conscious- 
ness ^ is the next after ^ the Great one 71] . 

i. Since ^ Self-consciousness ’ is that whose function is a 
conceit [which brings out the Ego, in every case of cog- 
nition, the matter of which cognition would, else, have lain 
dormant in the bosom of Nature, the formless Objective], 
it therefore follows that the others [among the phenomena 
of mundane existence,] are effects of this [Self-conscious- 
ness] ; and so he declares [as follows] 


ii 
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All profiuctSj save 
Mindj result from Self 
consciousness. 


ApL 73. To the others it belongs 
to be products thereof, [i.e., of Self- 
consciousness] . 


a, ^ To be products thereof/ i.e., to be products of Self- 
consciousness : that is to say, the fact of being products 
thereof belongs to the others,^ the eleven ‘Organs' (indriya)^ 
the five ^ Subtile elements,^ and, mediately, to the [gross] 
Elements, also, the products of the Subtile elements.^ 


b. But then, if it be thus [some one may say], you relin- 
quish your dogma, that Nature is the cause of the whole 
world. Therefore he declares [as follows] 




1 Instead of which seems to be peculiar to Vijndna, 

Aniruddba and others have the preferable lection f. Ed. 

* To render Paragraph a is taken, with slight 

alterations at the beginning and at the end, from Animddha. Ed. 
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Aph. 74. Moreover, mediately, 

Naturt, immediately through that [i. e., the 'Grkt one' 

the of Mind,%s (^71)], the fir&t [causc, viz., Nature,] 

medtately, the cause of y r r n i i. i • 

ail other products. 18 the cause [ot all productsj ; as is the 

case with the Atoms, [^the causes, 

though not the immediate causes, of jars, &c.]. 

a. ^Moreover, mediately,' i.e., moreover, not in the 
character of the immediate cause, ^the first,' i.e.. Nature, 
is the cause of ‘ Self- consciousness' and the rest, [mediately,] 
through ^ the Great one ’ and the rest ; as, in the theory of 
the Vaiseshikasy the Atoms are the cause of a jar, or the 
like, only [mediately,] through combinations of two atoms, 
and so on : such is the meaning.^ 

i. But then, since, also, both Nature and Soul are eternal, 
which of them is [really] the cause of the creation's com- 
mencing ? In regard to this, he declares [as follows] r 

Cs. 


II 



* Slightly better, perhaps, than this reading is th^of Aniruddha : 
ruddha’a explanation here Mows • H 
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Aph. 75. While bgth [Soul and Na- 
^ ture] are antecedent [to all products], 
since the one [viz., Soul,] is devoid [of 
this character of being a cause] , it is applicable [only] to 
the other of the two, [viz.. Nature]. 

а. That is to say : ^ while both/ viz.. Soul and Nature, 
are preexistent to every product, still, ^ since the one,^ viz.. 
Soul, from the fact of its not being modified [into any- 
thing else, as clay is modified into a jar], must be ‘devoid,^ 
or lack the nature of a cause, 4t is applicable,^ i.e., the 
nature of a cause must belong, to the other of the two,^ 

б. But then [some one may say], let Atoms alone be 
causes ; since there is no dispute [that these are causal] . 
In reply to this, he says : * 



iwrTOJ i ® 
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Why the theory of a 
plastic Nature is prefer- 
aUe to that of Atoms. 


Aph. 76. What is limited cannot be 
the substance of all [things] . ^ 

a. That which is limited cannot be 
the substance of all [things]; as yarn cannot be the 
[material] cause of a jar. Therefore it would [on the 
theory suggested,] be necessary to mention separate causes 
of [all] things severally ; and it is simpler to assume a 
single cause. Therefore Nature alone is ihe cause. Such 
is the meaning.^ 

6. He alleges Scripture in support of this 



II II 


Aph. 77. And [the proposition that 
Nature is the cause of all is proved] 
from the text of Scripture, that the 
origin [of the world] is therefrom, [i.e., from Nature]. 


Scripture declares in 
favour of the theory. 


d. An argument, in the first instance, has been set forth 
[in § 76 ; for, till argument fails him, no one falls back 
upon authority]. Scripture, moreover, declares that 
Nature is the cause of the world, in such terms as, From 
Nature the world arises,’ &c.* 


: ^ > flWTrByT' 
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b. But then [some one may say], a jar which ante- 
cedentlj^did not exist is seen to come into existence. Let, 
then, antecedent non-existence be the cause [of each product] ; 
since this is an invariable antecedent, [and, hence, a cause ; 
^the invariable antecedent being denominated a cause,’ 
if Dr. Brown, in his 6th lecture, is to be trusted]. To 
this he replies : ' 

I 

II St II 

Aph. 78. A thing is not made out 

Ex nihilo nihil fit. /* xi. • 

of nothing. 

а. That is to say : it is not possible that out of nothing, 
i.e., out of a nonentity, a thing should be made, i.e., an 
entity should arise. If an entity were to arise out of a 
nonentity, then, since the character of a cause is visible in 
its product, the world, also, would be unreal : such is the 
meaning.^ 

б, Let the world, too, be unreal : what harm is that to 
us? [If any ask this,] he,* therefore, declares [as follows] 

II II 


‘ I 
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Aph, 79. It [the world] is not unreal ; 
AwKMit vihy the imrld because there is no fact contradictory 

is Mtto be eupposed un- i it . ” 

real. [to its reautyj, and because it is not 

the [false] result of depraved causes, 
[leading to a belief in what ought not to be believed]. 

fl. When there is the notion, in regard to a shell [of a 
pearl-oyster, which sometimes glitters lil^ silver], that it 
is silver, its being silver is contradicted by the [subsequent 
and more correct] cognition, that this is not silver. But, 
in the case in question [that of the world regarded as a 
reality], no one ever has the cognition, ‘ This world is not 
in the shape of an entity,’ by which [cognition, if any one 
ever really had such,] its being an entity might be op- 


b. And it is held that that is false which is the result 
of a depraved cause ; e.g., some one’s cognition of a [white] 
conch-shell as yellow, through such a fault as the jaundice, 
[which depraves his eye-sight]. But, in the case in ques- 
tion, [that of the world regarded as a reality], there is no 
such [temporary or occasional] depravation [of the senses] ; 
because all, at all times, cognize the world as a reality. 
Therefore the world is not an unreality.* 


I 
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(j. BuJ then [some one may suggest], kt a nonentity be 
the [substantial] cause of the world ; still the world will 
not [necessarily, therefore,] he unreal. In regard to this, 
he declares [as follows] 

H to H 

Aph. 80. If it [the substantial cause,] 
The product of some- an entity, then this would be the 
case, [that the product would be an 
entity], from its union [or identity] 
therewith ; [but] if [the cause be] a nonentity, then how 
could it possibly be the case [that the product would be 
real] , since it is a nonentity, [like the cause with which it 
is united, in the relation of identity] ? 

a. If an entity were the substantial cause [of the world], 
then, since [it is a maxim that] the qualities of the cause 
present themselves in the product, Hhis would be the 
case,’ i.e., it would be the case that the product was real, 
^ because of union therewith,’ i.e., because of the union [of 
the product] with the reality [which is its substratum]. 
[But,] since, [by parity of reasoning] , if a nonentity [were 
the substantial cause], the world would be a nonentity, 
then, by reason of its being a nonentity, i.e., by reason of 
the world’s being [on that supposition,] necessarily a non- 
entity, [like its supposed cause], how could this be the case,* 
[that it would be real]? 
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h. But then [a follower of the Mimdnsd may say], since 
[it would appear that] nonentity can take no sha^e hut 
that of nonentity, let works alone be the cause of the 
world. What need have we of the hypothesis of ‘Nature^? 
To this he replies 


^ \\t^ n 

Aph. 81. No; for works are not 
Action cannat serve 08 adapted to be the substantial cause [of 

asab^ratum. j xT 

any product]. 

a. Granting that * the unseen ^ [merit or demerit arising 
from actions] may be an instrumental cause, [in bringing 
about the mundane condition of the agent], yet we never 
see merit or demerit in the character of the substantial 
cause [of any product] : and our theories ought to show 
deference to our experience. ‘ Nature ' is to be accepted ; 
because Liberation arises [see ^ 56/ and ^ 83,] from dis- 
cerning the distinction between Nature and the Soul.* 


Wl ^ II 

^ lecUon accepted by Vij- 

nfina, and by him only. Ed. 

» It, is the bracketed Aph. 56, at p. 58, sujpra, that is here re- 
forred to. Ed, 
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b. But then [some one may say], since Liberation can 
be attained by undertaking the things directed by the 
Veda, what occasion is there for [our troubling ourselves 
about] Nature ? To this he replies 

II II 

Aph. 82. The accomplishment there- 
Sairation is not to be of fi.e., of Liberation,] is not, more- 

ofitained by ritual obter- ^ , i i i 

vances. over, through Scriptural ntes : the 

chief end of man does not consist in 
this [which is gained through such means] ; because, since 
this consists of what is accomplished through ach^ [and 
is, therefore, a product, and not etevnat] , there is [still left 
impending over the ritualist,] the liability to repetition of 
births, 

a. * Scriptural means,^ such as sacrifices, [are so called], 
because they are heard from [the mouth of the instructor 
in] Scripture. Not thereby, moreover, is ^ the accomplish- 
ment thereof,^ i.e., the accomplishment of Liberation ; 
^because one is liable to repetition of births, by reason of 
the fact that it [the supposed Liberation,] was accom- 
plished by means, ^ i.e., because the [thus far] liberated 
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[soul] is still liable to repetition of births,^ inasn^uch as 
this [its supposed Liberation,] is not eternal y [just] because 
it is [the result jof] acts. For this reason, the chief end of 
man does not consist in this,^ [which is gained through 
ritual observances]. 

J. Me shows what does constitute the chief end of man 

cnr 1i b? ii 

Apk. 83. There is Scripture for it, 
that he who has attained to discrimina- 
ma«, th* Smpture con- (Jqq regard to these [i.e., Nature 
and Soul], has no repetition oi births. 

a. ‘In regard to these/ i.e., in regard to Nature and 
Soul, of him who has attained to discrimination, there is a 
text declaring, that, in consequence of his knowledge of 
the distinction, there will be no repetition of births ; the 
text, viz., ‘ Ee does not return again,’ ‘ &c.* 


' Literally, ‘ liable to return' to mundt^pe existence.' Ed. 
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* Compare the Chhdndogya Upanishadt viii., xv. Bd. 
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h, |Ie states an objection to the opposite view :* 

ii tH ii 

84. From pain [occasioned, e.g,, 

Pain can lead only to to victims in Sacrifice.! must comQ pain 

paw, not to liberation ^ i . t-t . 

from it, ^ [to the sacrmcer, and not liberation 

from pain] ; as there is not relief from 
chilliness, by afiusion of water. 

a. If Liberation were to be efiected by acta, [such as 
sacrifices], then, since the acts involve a variety of pains, 
Liberation itself [on the principle that every effect in- 
cludes the qualities of its cause,] would include a variety of 
pains ; and it would be a grief, from the fact that it must 
eventually end : for, to one who is distressed by chilliness 
the affusion of water does not bring liberation from his 
chilliness, but, rather, [additional] chilliness.^ 

b. But then [some one may say], the fact that the act 
is productive of pain is not the motive [to the performance 
of sacrifice] ; but the [real] reason is this, that the act is 
productive of things desirable. And, in accordance with this, 
there is the text, ‘By means of acts [of sacrifice] they 
may partake of immortality,'' &c. To this he replies 
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II bM*ll 

Aph, 85. [Liberation cannot arise 
Th4 of ^ from acts] ; because, whether the end 

end cqsttmplated makes • i . n -i . , i 

no difertnoe in regard be something desirable, or undesirable, 
[an<i we ^mit that the fnotm of the 
sacrifice is not the giving pain to the 
victim], this makes no difierence in regard to its being 
the. result of actSy [and, therefore, not eternal, but tran- 
sitory]. 

a. Grant that pain is not what is [intended] to be 
accomplished by works done without desire, [on the part 
of the virtuous sacrificer], still, though there is a difference 
[as you contend,] between [an act done to secure] some- 
thing enjoyable and an act done without reference to 
enjoyment, this makes no difference with respect to the 
fact of the Liberation’s being produced by actSy [which, I 
repeat, permanent Liberation cannot be] : there must still 
again be pain ; for it [the Liberation supposed to have 
been attained through works,] must be perishable, because 
it is a production. The text which declares that works 
done without desire are instruments of Liberation has 
reference to knowledge, [wtich, I grant, may be gained by 
such means] ; and Liberation comes through knowledge ; 
so that these [works] are instruments of Liberation 


«r<fiAui«ipi I mi ^ 
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1 The reading of Aniruddha, according to my MSS., is Wl- 
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mediately [but you will recollect that the present inquiry 
regaixSs the immediate cause] . 

h, [But then, some one may say], supposing that 
Liberation may take place [as you S&nkhyas contend,] 
through the knowledge of the distinction between Nature 
and Soul, still, since, from the perishableness [of the 
Liberation effected by thh means, as well as any other 
means], mundane life may return, we are both on an 
equality, [m, whose Liberation you Sankhyas look upon 
as transitory, and you Sdnkhyas, whose Liberation we, 
again, look upon as being, by parity of reasoning, in much 
the same predicament]. To this he replies 

^ 51 EWRSRII bt II 


‘ 5n (Wlft MIWIT- 

fire WkSEittHiL-Eti wrrftt wni 1 
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’ Dr. Ballantjne, on repoblishing the S&nkhja Aphoriems in the 
Biblictkeca Indica, adopted the gennine reading, 
instead of that giyen above, which I find, indeed, in the Serampore 
edition of the Sdnlchya-pravaohqno-bhMya, but in no HS. He 
ought, however, at the same time, to have altered his translation, 
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JpA. 86, Of him who is essentially 
liberated, his bonds having absolutely 
perished, it [i.e., the fruit of his saving 
knoVledge,] is absolute : there is no parity [between his 
case and that of him who relies on works, and. who may 
thereby secure a temporary sojourn in Paradise, only to 
return again to earth] . 

a. Of him ^ who is essentially liberated,' who, in his very 
essence, is free, there is the destruction of bondage. The 
bond [see § 56,^] is Non-discrimination [between Nature 
and Soul]. By the removal thereof there is the destruc- 
tion, the annihilation, of Non-discrimination : and how is 
it possible that there should again be a return of the mun- 
dane state, when the destruction of Non-discrii^ination is 
ohsolutc? Thus there is no [such] similarity,* [between 
the two cases, as is imagined, by the objector, under § 85. J.]. 

5. It has been asserted [in § 61,] that there is a class of 
twenty-five [things which are realities] ; and, since these 
cannot be ascertained [or made out to be true\ , except by 


which, in conformity with the unadulterated text, might have run 
somewhat as follows ; * Of him who is, in himself, liberated all ex- 
tinction of bondage is final,' &c. Such is the intei’pretation which, 
on comparison of the various commentaries, seems to be the most 
eligible. Ed . ' 

^ This is the Aphorism bracketed at p. 68, iupra. Ed, 

w rr: 

W II 
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proofs therefore he displays this [i.e., he shows what he 
meam % proof] : 

*vm\ 

^ ti ts ii 

^ . Aph. 87. The determination of some- 
^ thing not [previously] lodged in both 
[the Soul and the Intellect], nor in one 
or other of them, is ‘ right notion * (pramd). What is, in 
the highest degree, productive thereof [i. e., of any given 
‘ right notion ^], is that ; [i. e., is what we mean by proof, 
or evidence, {pramdna)^, 

a. * Not lodged,^ i. e., not deposited in ^ one rightly 
cognizing’ {pramdtfi)] in short, not previously known. 
The ^determination,’ i.e., the ascertainment [or right 
apprehension] of such a thing, or reality, is ‘ right notion 
and, whether this be an aflTection ^ of both^^ i.e., of Intellect, 
and also of Soul [as some hold that it is], or of only one or 
other of the two, [as others hold,] either way, *what is, in 
the highest degree, productive ’ of this * right notion ’ is 
[what we term proof, or] evidence, {pramdina ) : such is the 
definition of evidence in general; [the definition of its 
several species falling to be considered hereafter] : such is 
the meaning.^ 



iiWW ^ IWT- 

^ Nigeia has 

> Some MBS. have the inferior reading 
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b. It ik with a view to the exclusion of Memory^ Errpr, 
and Doubt, in their order, that we employ [when speaking 
of the result of evidence,] the expressions ^ not previously 
known ^ [which excludes things remembered], and ‘ reality ^ 
[which excludes mistakes and fancies], and ^ discrimina- 
tion/^ [which excludes doubt]. 

c. In regard to this [topic of knowledge fend the sources 
of knowledge], if ‘right notion,* is spoken of as located in 
the Soul [see § 87. then the [proof, or] evidence is an 
affection of the Intellect. If [on the other hand, the ‘right 
notion * is spoken of as] located in the Intellect, in the 
shape of an affection [of that the affections of which are 
mirrored by the Soul] , then it [the proof, or evidence, or 
whatever we may choose to call that from which * right 
notion * results,] is just the conjunction of an organ [with 
its appropriate object; such conjunction giving rise to 
sense-perception], &c. But, if both the Soul*s cognition 
and the affections of the Intellect are spoken of as [cases 
of] ^ right notion,^ then both of these aforesaid [the affec- 
tion of the Intellect, in the first qase, and the conjunction 
of an organ with its appropriate object, &c., in the other 
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oasej aijp [to receive the name of] proof {pram&na). You 
are to understand, that, when the organ of vision, &c., are 
spoken of as ‘evidence,^ it is only as being mediately^ [the 
sources of right knowledge]. 

d. How many [kinds of] proofs [then,] are there? To 
this he replies r 

( 

wmS’ fifieir u^fifwSrfiiwrfu- 

fk: II tt II 

Aph. 88. Proof is of three kinds : 
there is no establishment of more ; 
because, if these be established, then 
all [that is true] can be established [by one or other of 
these three proofs]. 

a. ‘ Proof is of three kinds that is to say, ‘ perception ’ 


‘ vm vfk Hist 

(Rt I Tifk 5 

HHN I ^ f BHT- 

’ «rfH H Bi t gi Wl m a wTi ii 

• So reads Aniruddha j but Vyndna, Nigesa, and Vedinti 
Uahideva e&d tbe eighty-serenth Aphorism with these two words* 
Hence : * That^ which Is, in the highest degree, productive thereof is 
proo^ of three kinds/ Ed. 
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{pratyahiha), ‘the recognition of signs’ {ammdna), and 
‘testimony’ {iahda), are the [three kinds of] proofs.^ 

h. But then [some one may incline to say], let ‘ com- 
parison’ [which is reckoned, in the Nydya, a specifically 
dtttinot source of knowledge], and the others [such as 
‘ Conjecture,’ &c., which are reckoned, in like manner, in 
the Mimfihsa], also be instruments of rigl^t knowledge, [as 
well as these three], in [the matter of] the discriminatmg 
of Nature and Soul : he therefore says, ‘ because, if these 
[three] be established,’ &c. And, since, if there be the 
three kinds of proof established,’ everything [that is really 
true] can be established [by means of them], there is no 
establishment of more no addition to the proofs can be * 
fairly made out ; because of the cumbrousness [that sins 
against the philosophical maxim, that we are not to assume 
more than is necessary to account for the case] : such is 
the meaning.’ 

c. For the same reason, Manu, also, has laid down only 
a triad of proofs, where he says [see the Institutes, Ch. 
xii., V. 105] : ‘ By that man who seeks a distinct knowledge 
of his duty, [these] three [sources of right knowledge] 
must be well understood, viz.. Perception, Inference, and 
Scriptural authority in its various shapes [of legal institutej 


II 

iiFRifr 


tiiL;Li&Lri I 
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&c.y And ^ ComparisoDi* and ^ Tradition^ (aitihya), and 
the like, are included under Inference and Testimony ; and 
* Non-perception ^ (anupalabdhi) and the like are included 
under Perception [for the non-perception of an absent 
jar on a particular spot of ground is nothing else than the 
perception of that spot of ground without a jar on it]. 

d. He [next] sfates the definitions of the varieties* [of 
proof, having already (§ 87) given the general definition] : 

afJR- 

^ II w II 

Aph, 89. Perception (pratyaksha) is 

Perception deJitLed, _ . i i <1 • • 

that discernment which, being m con- 
junction [with the thing perceived], portrays the form 
thereof. 

a. ^ Being in conjunction,^ [literally,] ^ existing in con- 


N 

fcfw u^S^q^rsan- 

^ ^ vfir II 

* . II 

* Anirnddha haa yielding ‘deter- 

mined hj/ &q,^ instead of • being in,' &o. JSd. 

^ ^ Veddnti Mahidera has (P), JEW* 
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junction * portrays the form thereof/ i.e., assumes the 
f 0 rm of the thing with which it is in conjunction [as water 
awumes the form of the vessel into which it is poured] ; 
^Jiat ' discernment/ or affection of the Intellect, [does this]y 
that [affection of the Intellect (see Yoga Aphorisms, L, 
§ 5 and § 8 . 6 .)] is the evidence [called] Perception : such is 
t]^e meaning.^ I 

J. But then, [some one may say,] this [definition of 
Perception (§89)] does not extend [as we conceive it 
ought, and presume it is intended, to do,] to the perception, 
by adepts in the Yoga^ of things past, future, or concealed 
[by stone walls, or such intervening things as interrupt 
ordinary perception] ; because there is, here, no ^ form of 
the thing, in cor^uncUon ^ [with the mind of him who per- 
ceives it, while absent] : having pondered this doubt, he 
corrects it by [stating, as follows,] the fact, that this [super- 
natural sort of perception] is not what he intends to de- 
fine 

ii ii 


rm^ KRl w 
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jv. Aph, 90. It is not a fault [in the 

u i/onjrf, % definition, that it does not apply to the 
perceptions of adepts in the Yoga]-, 
because that of the adepts in the Yoga 
is not an external perception. 

a. That is to say : it is only 56W«^-perception that is 
to be here defined ; and the adepts of the Yoga do not per- 
ceive through the external [organs of sense]. Therefore there 
is no fault [in our definition] ; i.e., there is no failure to 
include the perceptions of these [because there is no 
intention to include them]. 

J. [But, although this reply is as much as the objector 
has any right to expect,] he states the real justification* 
[of the definition in question] : 

II II 


Aph, 91. Or, there is no fault 
But ihe definiiton I;}j 0 definition], because of the 

doe$ ap^v iotke perctp- ^ J 

lions of the my$tic, conjunction, With cuu^al things, of 
that [mystical mind] which has at- 
tained exaltation/ 


II 

2 * 

unrawRif II 

* Thus Yijn&na and Veddnti UaliddeTa. Aniruddba has 

Tl*® reading of Nigesa is ef 

Ed. 

* For the term atiiaga, again tendered, in the next page, by 
* exaltation/ vide vnfra^ p, 116, note 4. Ed, 
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a. Or, be it so that the perception of the T^gi, also, 
shall be the thing to be defined ; still there is no fault [in 
oilr definition, § 89] ; it does not fail to extend [to this, 
also]; since the mind of the Togi in the exaltation gained 
from the habitude produced by concentration, does come 
into conjunction with things [as existent] in their causes,^ 
[whether or not with the things as develogpd into products 
perceptible by the external senses], 

b. Here the word rendered ‘ causal ^ flina) denotes the 
things, not in conjunction [with the senses], alluded to by 
the objector [in § 89. b .] ; for we, who assei’t that efiects 
exist [from eternity, in their causes, before taking the shape . 
of efiects, and, likewise, in these same causes, when again 
resolved into their causes], hold that even what is past, 
&c., still essentially exists, and that, hence, its conjunction 
[with the mind of the mystic, or the clairvoyant,] is pos* 
sible.* 

c. But then, [some one may say,] 
[definition] does not extend to 
perceptions ; because, since 
these are from everlasting, they can- 
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not result from [emergent] conjunction. To tliis he re 
plies 

II II 

^ Aph. 92. [This objection to the de 
eJ^tnot^vei^ finition of Perception has no force] 
because it is not proved that then 

is a Lord {(iwara). 

a. That there is no fault [in the definition of Perception] 
because there is no proof that there is a Lord, is supplied- 
[from § 90]. 

b. And this demurring to there being any ^ Lord ^ is 
merely in accordance with ® the arrogant dictum of [certain] 
partisans [who hold an opinion not recognized by the ma- 
jority]. Therefore, it is to be understood, the expression 
employed is, ‘because it is not proved that there is a 
Lord/ but not the expression, ‘ because there is no Lordt^* 


' 51^ ifHWm fu?W- 

i ii 

* Bather, *And this [mere] taking exception to a Lord is ex- 
pressly owing to,* &c. The aphorist would not be confounded 
with those who denied what he waited to see evidenced. The attitude 
which he assumed is that of suspense of judgment on the point of 
theism, as against thepositiveness of the professed atheist. Vij n4na, here 

followed, then goes on to say: 

q I ‘ For, otherwise [i. e., if the aphorist h^ been atheistic], 

it would have been explicitly declared, Because of the non-existence of 
a Lord.* 
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c. But, on the implication ^ that there is a ‘Lord,’ wh^t ' 

we mean to speak of [in our definition of Perception, p9),] 
is merely the being of the [same] kind with what is pro- 
duce4 by conjunction* [of a sense-organ with its object; 
and the perceptions of the ‘Lord’ may be of the same 
kind with such perceptions, though they w^e not to come 
from the same source]^, i 

d. Having pondered the doubt, ‘ How should the Lord 
not be proved [to exist] by the Scripture and the Law, 
[which declare his existence] ?’ he states a dilemma which 
excludes [this] 

II II • 

Aph. 93. [And, further,] it is not 
‘^^^t he [the ‘Lord,’] exists; 
because [whoever exists must be either 
free nr bound; and], of free and 
bound, he can be neither the one nor the other. 

,a. The ‘ Lord ’ whom you imagine, tell us, is he free 
from troubles, &c. ? Or is he in bondage through these ? 


I TT W^T- 


1 Esther, *the view being accepted' (ahhyujpagame), 

f^Tsr^ii 
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Since is not^ cannot be, either the one or the other, it 
is not proved that there is a ‘ Lord such is the meaning.^ 

b. He explains this very point 

II II 

m force of \he [Because,] either way, he 

iiUemma. would be inefficient. 

a. Since, if he were free, he would have no desires, &c., 
which [as compulsory motives,] would instigate him to 
create ; and, if he were bound, he would be under delu- 
sion ; he must be [on either alternative,] unequal to the 
creation, &c.‘ [of this world]. 

b. But then, [it may be asked,] if such be the case, 
what becomes of the Scripture-texts which declare the 
‘ Lord ?’ To this he replies 


II 

' II 

3 The reading, in^ a later handwriting, of one of my MSS. of 

Aniruddha is , Ed. 

<>\ 

(T^ll 
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Aph. 95. [The Scriptural texts which 
.spiffs- mention of th, ‘lord’ are] 

either glorifications oi the liberated 

Soul, or homages to the recognized* [deitfts of the Hindu 

pantheon] 

a. That is to say : accordingly as the case may be, some 
text [among those in which the term ‘ Lord ’ occurs,] is 
intended, in the shape of a glorification [of Soul], as the 
‘ Lord,’ [as Soul is held to be], merely in virtue of junction 
[with Nature], to incite [to still deeper contemplation], to 
exhibit, as what is to be known, the liberated Soul, i. e., 
absolute Soul in general ; and some other text, declaratory, 
for example, of creatorship, &c., preceded by resolution 
[to create, is intended] to extol [and to purify the mind of 
the contemplator, by enabling him to take a part in ex- 
tolling] the eternity, &c., of the familiarly known* Brahma, 


* Another reading, that of Nagesa and of Vtdanti Mahadeva, 
makes this word of the singular number. Bd, 

2 ^ 

TJTltlllLJt' ^ compound, is the reading of Aniruddha, 
followed by Vedanti Mahadeva. See 4, below. Ed, 

3 In both places, dddha, ‘possessor of supernatural powtrs.’ Ed, 
f Aniruddha’s exposition of this Aphorism is as follows : 

ftr- 
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Vishnuf Siva, or other «o«-eternal ‘ Lord since these, 
though possessed of the conceit [of individuality], &c., [and, 
in so far, liable to perish], have immortality, &c., in a se- 
condary sense [seeing that the Soul , in ewry combina- 
tion, is imihoirtal, though the combination itself is not so]. 

b. But thenksome one may say], even if it were thus [as 
alleged under \ 95], what is heard in Scripture, [viz.], the 
fact that it [viz., Soul] is the governor of Nature, &c., would 
not be the case ; for, in the world, we speak of govern- 
ment in reference only to modifications [preceded and 
determined] by resolutions [that so and so shall take place], 
&c. To this he replies 


According to this, the term Uwara^ 

* mighty one/ * lord/ is applied, by way of eulogy, either to a soul as 
it were liberated, or to a person who, through devotion, has acquired 
transcendent faculties, that is to say, the Yogi. Resolution, agent- 
ship, and the like, are impredicable of one absolutely liberated ; and 
such a one, being inert and impassive, cannot be intended by imarat 
‘ a power/ Hence the expression, * as it were liberated/ Also see, 
for translated, above, ‘transcendent faculties,’ — Book IV., 

Aph. 24. Ed. 

^ s!l 
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^rftpr^ II (>§| II 


Aph, 96. The governorship [thereof, 
i.e., of Soul over Nature] is from [its] 
proximity thereto, [nc^ from its re- 
solving to act thereonV; as is the case 
with the gem, [the lodestone, in regard toiiron]. 


Sotd^ l%k« the lode- 
atone ^ acts not hy resolve^ 
hut through proximity. 


a. If it were alleged that [its, Soul’s,] creativeness, or 
[its] governorship, was through a resolve [to create, or to 
govern], then this objection [brought forward under § 96. 
6.] would apply. But [it is not so ; for,] by us [Sankhyas,] 
it is held that the Soul’s governorship, in the shape of 
creatorship, or the like, is merely from [its] proximity 
[to Ij’ature] ; ‘ as is the case with the [lodestone] gera.’^ 

h. As the gem, the lodestone, is attracted by iron 
merely by proximity, without resolving [either .to act or 
to be acted on], &c., so, by the mere conjunction of the 
primal Soul, Nature is changed into the principle [called] 
the ^ Great one,’ [or Mind, (see § 61. c,)]. And in this 
aloOe consists [what we speak of as] its acting as creator 
towards that which is superadded to it : such is the mean- 
ing.® 


I cRTf II 

3Rfwr?n^- 
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c. An(^ thus it is declared, [ia some one of the Puranas *] : 
‘ As the iron acts, whilst the gem [the lodestone,] stands 
void of volition, just so this world is created by a deity 
who is mere Existence. Thus it is, that there are, in the 
Soul, both agency [seemingly,] and non-agency, [really]. 
It is not an agent, inasmuch as it is void of volition; 
[and it m] an ^ent, merely through approximation [to 
Nature].’* 

d. In respect of worldly products, also, animal souls 
overrule, merely through their approximation [to Nature]: 
so he declares [as follows] :* 

II II 


^ : II 

1 The Translator’s authority for this attribution has not been 
discovered. Ed, 

ii 

* Aniruddha has fq^cfTrWsft . Ed. 
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Tnliktmmer, m- 97 , the Case of individual 

gize, producta, also, [the apparent agency] 

of animal souls [is solely through proximity], 

a. ^ The agency is solely through proximity : ^ so much 
is supplied^ [from ^ 96]. I • 


b. The meaning is this, that, in the ca.4, also, of par- 
ticular productions, — the creation, &c., of tilings individual 
[as contradistinguished from that of all things in the 
lump, (se^ Yedmta-mra, §67)], — animal souls, i.e., souls in 
which the intellects [of individuals] reflect themselves [see 
§ 99. a.], overrule, merely through proximity, but not 
through any efibrt ; seeing that these [animal souls] are 
none other than the motionless Thought.^ 


c. But then, [some one may say], if there were no eternal 
and omniscient ‘Lord,’ through the doubt of a blind 
tradition, [in the absence of an intelligently efiective 
guardianship], the Vedas would cease to be an authority ; 
[a possibility which, of course, cannot be entertained for 
an instant]. To this he replies 



II 


I W ®Tf II 
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How th Vedas i^d 
Wit (he ‘ Lord ' to autwk- 
ticaie them, V 


Aph, 98. The declaration of the 
texts or sense [of the Veda, by Brahnid> 
for example], since he knows the truth, 
[is authorative evidence]. 


a. To complete [the aphorism, we must say], 'since 
Hiranyagarhha [i.e., Brahma,] and others [viz., Vishnu 
and /Siro], are knowers of what is certain, i.e., of what is 
true, the declaration of the texts or sense of the Vedas, 
, where these are the speakers, is evidence^ [altogether 
indisputable]. 


b. But then, if Soul, by its simple proximity [to Nature 
(§96)], is an overruler in a secondary sense [only of the 
term, — as the magnet may be said, in a secondary sense, to 
draw the iron, while the conviction is entertained, that, 
actually and literally, the iron draws the magnet], — 
who is the primary [or actual,] overruler f In reference to 
this, he says :* 


* ft ^ ft- 

iTOTOftft 

II 
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I 



^ w II 

Aph. 99. The interna/organ, through 
It is in the thape of its being enlightened fhereby [i.e., by 
Soul], is the overruler ; as is the iron, 

[in respect of the magnet]. 

a. The internal organ, i.e., the understanding, is the 
overruler, through its fancying itself to be Soul, [as it does 
fancy,] by reason of its being enlightened by the Soul, ^ 
through its happening to reflect itself in [and contemplate 
itself in,] Soul; ‘just as the iron,’ that is to say, as the 
attracting iron, though inactive, draws [the magnet], in 
consequence of [its] mere proximity,* [and so acquires 
magnetism by magnetic induction]. 

h. He [now, having discussed the evidence that consists 
in direct perception,] states the definition of inference 
(ammdnd) : 


1 Aniruddha has prefixing to ‘the 

internal organ ’ the eynonymoue ‘ the Great One.’ M. 

(itm ii d H *11^1 
II 

® II 

vO 
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nkEfcTjiRR^RWH II «|00 II 

A]ph. 100. The knowledge of the con* 

Inference defined, , i r t . i i 

t nected [e.g., fare], through perception 
of the connexiofi [e.g., of fire with smoke], is inference. 

a. That is to say : inference [or conviction of a general 
truth,] is [a kind of] evidence consisting in a [mental] 
modification, [which is none other than] the knowledge 
of the connected, i. e., of the constant accompanier,k through 
the knowledge of the constant accompaniment : by ‘ con- 

^ nexion’ (praiibandha) here being meant ‘constant at- 
tendedness^ (vyapti) ; and through the perception thereof* 
[it being that the mind has possession of any general 
principle]. 

b. But a conclusion {anumiti) is knowledge of the soul 
[whilst an Inference, so far forth as it is an instrument in 
the establishment of knowledge deducible from it, is an 
affection of the internal organ, or understanding (see 
§87. c.)] 

c. He [next] defines testimony ^ (Mda) : 


Mahadeva. JSd. 


is the reading of Nagefe and of Veddnti ^ 


’anfffsiJTdlrqfcT- 

^ mm- 

II 
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II «io«i li 


Valid ie$tinwny defined. 


Aph. 101. Testimony [such as is 
entitled to the name of eHdence,] is a 
declaration by one worthy [to be believed], j 


a. Here ‘fitness’ means ‘suitableness;^ and so the 
evidence which is called ‘ Testimony ^ is the knowledge 
arising from a suitable declaration : such is the meaning. 
And [while this belongs to the understanding, or internal 
organ (see § 100. b.)] the result is that [knowledge] in the 
Soul, [which is called] ‘knowledge by hearing’^ {mbda* 
bodha). 


b. He [next] volunteers to tell us what is the use of his 
setting forth [the various divisions of] evidence:^ 





: II II 


Aph, 102. Since the establishment 
WhytuundsofEvi- of [the existence of] both [soul and 

dence nave been here set n*i i 

forth, non-soul] 18 by means oi evidence, the 

declaration thereof [i. e., of the kinds of 
evidence, has been here made], 

a. It is only by means of evidence that both Soul and 
non-soul are established as being distinct, [the one from the 
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other] I therefore has this, viz., evidence, been here de- 
clared : such is the meaning.^ 

h. Among these [several kinds of proof], he [now] describes 
that one by which, especially, viz., by a proof which is 
one kind of i nference, Nature and l^ul are here to be 
established diateriminatively :* 

11 «)09 11 


ThefMstence of Soul 
and Nature ajrgued from 
analogy. 


ApA. 103. The establishment of both 
[Nature and Soul] is by analogy. 


a. [Analogy {sdmdnyato drishta) is that kind of evidence 
which is employed in the case] where, by the force [as an 
argument,] which the residence of any property in the sub- 
ject derives from a knowledge of its being constantly 
accompanied [by something which it may therefore be- 
token], when we have had recourse to [as the means of 
determining this constant accompaniment,] what is, for 
instance, generically of a perceptible kind, [where, under 
such circumstances, we tepeat,] anything o{& different kind, 
he., mt cognizable by the senses, is established ; as when, 


‘ iwr- 

H 

’(TT IWI%T 

u 

® My Ma of N4geia has . Ed. 
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for example, having apprehended a constant accompani- 
ment, [e.g., that an act implies an instrument], by taking 
ipto consideration such instruments as axes, &c., which are 
of earthy and other kinds, a quite heterogeneous, imper- 
ceptible, instrument of knowledge^ viz., [t)^e .instrument 
named] Sense, is established [or inferred to exist] ; such is 
what we mean by Analogy; and it is hy jthis [species of 
inference], that both, [viz.,] Nature and Soul, are proved [to 
exist]: such is the meaning.^ 

b. Of these [viz,, Nature and Soul,] the argument from 
analogy for [the existence of] Nature is as follows : the 
Great Principle [viz.. Understanding (see § 61. (?.)] is 
formed out of the things [called] Pleasure, Pain, and 
Delusion, [to the aggregate of which three in equipoise 
(see § 61) the name of Nature is given] ; because, whilst it 
is [undeniably,] a production, it has the characters of Plea- 
sure, Pain, and Delusion ; just as a bracelet, or the like, 
formed of gold, or the like,^ [has the characteristic pro- 

q^r3(T 

« 
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a. it belongs to the cook to prepare the food, &c., 
and to one who was not the agent, viz., the master, to 
enjoy the fruit [thereof, i. e., the fruit of the cook^s actions], 
so is the case here, also.^ 

h. Having jftated an exoteric principle [which may serve, 
in practice, toisilence, by the argumentum ad hominenij him 
on whose principles it may be valid] , he [next] declares 
his own doctrine,^ [in regard to the doubt started under 
§ 104. b]: 

trfiro: ii 'lo^ || 

Aph, 106. Or, [to give a better ac- 
To suppose that Soul count of the matter than that given in 

acts and eixpenences w _ . . . „ 

an error, ^ it 18 from non-discrimina- 

tion that it is derived, the notion that 
the agent [soul being mistaken for an agent,] has the fruit 
[of the act is a wrong notion]. 

a\ The soul is neither an agent nor a patient ; but, from 
the fact that the Great Principle [the actual agent (see 
§97. 6.)] is reflected in it, there arises the conceit of its 
being an agent. ^ Or, since it is from non-discrimination 
that is to say, because it is from the failure to discriminate 
between Nature and Soul, that this takes place, i.e., that ^ 
conceit takes place, that it is the agent that experiences 
the fruit [whereas the actual agent is Nature, which, being 
unintelligent, can experience neither pain nor pleasure], 

» 
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h. The opposite of this [wrong view, referred to in S 106,] 
he states [as follows] 

, ? • 

107. And, when 'the truth is 
told, there i8[8een to be] neither [agency, 
in Soul, nor experience]. 

а, ' When the truth is told ’ [and discerned], i.e., when, 
by means of evidence, Nature and Soul are perceived [in 
their entire distinctness, one from the other], ' there is 
neither,’ i.e., neither the condition [as regards soul,] of an 
agent nor that of a patient.^ 

б, Having discussed [the topic of] evidence, he [now] 
states the distribution of the subject-matter of evidence :* 

II sot II 







»TTft»(l?Tftlif<fcT II 
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( Aph. 108. TA thine may bel an ob- 

What M j\erceptibU, . K j i r i"* iV 

under oeriain circuni- joct j^parcoptiDloJj and also j^at anotoor 

time,] not an object, through there 

being, in consequence of great distance, 

&;c., a want t)f [conjunction of the sense with the thing], 

or [on the other hand,] an appliance of the sense [to the 

thing] . ' ' 


a. An object [is a perceived object], through the 
proximity, or conjunction, of the sense [with the object]. 
[A thing may be] not an object [perceived], through the 
want of the sense, i.e., through the want of conjunction 
[between the sense and what would otherwise be its object]. 
And [this] want of conjunction [may result] from the 
junction's being prevented by great distance, &c.^ 


6, [To explain the ‘ &c.,^ and to ex- 
per^tion^^^ emplify the causes that may prevent 

the conjunction, required in order to 
perception, between the thing and the sense, we may 
remark, that] it is m consequence of great distance, that 
a bird [flying very high up] in the sky is not perceived ; 
[then again,] in consequence of extreme proximity, the 
collyrium located in the eye [is not perceived by the eye 
itself] ; a thing placed in [the inside of, or on the opposite 
side of,] a wall [is not perceived], in consequence of the 
obstruction; from distraction of mind, the unhappy, or 
other [agitated person], does not perceive the thing that is 
at his aide [or under his very nose] ; through its snbtilty. 


II 
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an atom [is not perceived] ; nor is a very small siund, 
when overpowered by the sound of a drum ; and so on.' 

c. How [or, for which of the possible reasons just 
enumerated,] comes the imperceptibleness of Nature ? In 
regard to this, he declares 

II soe II 

Aph, 109. Her imperceptibleness 

The tMly of Nature, • o ri_ t 

arises Irom [her] subtilty. . ^ 

a, ^Her/ i.e., Nature^s, imperceptibleness is from 
subtilty. By subtilty is meant the fact of being difficult 
to investigate ; not [as a Naiyayika might, perhaps, here 
prefer understanding the term,] the consisting of atoms; 
for Nature is [not atomic, in the opinion of the Sankhyas, 
but] all-pervasive.^ 







3 Aniruddha, according to the MSS. seen by me, has 

Ed. 


‘ fWr: wqsrf^: i 
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h. How, then, [it may be asked,] is [the existence of] 
Nature determined P To this he replies 


II <l'|0 II 


Nature inferred from 
the existence of produc- 
tiona. 


Aph. no. [Nature exists;] because 
her existence is gathered from the 
beholding of productions. 


a. As the knowledge of [there being such things as] 
atoms comes from the beholding of jars, &c., [which are ag- 
glomerations], so the knowledge of Nature comes from the 
beholding of products which, have the three Qualities ;* 
[(see § 62 . a.) and the existence of which implies a 
cause, to which the name of Nature is given, in which 
these constituents exist from eternity], 

b. Some [the V edantis,] say that the world has Brahma as 
its cause; others [the Naiyayikas], that it has atoms as its 
cause ; but our seniors [the transmitters of the Sfokhya 
doctrine], that it has Nature as its cause. So he sets forth 
a doubt [which mighf naturally found itself] thereon :® 


* ^ (Tff II 

* (r»n 

- II 
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Aph. 111. If [you throw out the 
iouM that] it [™., the eiirtenoe cl 
.th^adiciion 0/ dta- Mature,] is not established, because of 
the contradiction of asserters [of other 
views, then you will find an answer in the neat aphorism]. 

a. 'Because of the contradiction of asserters [of the 
Vedfinta or Nyaya], it is not established,’ i. e.. Nature [as 
asserted by the Sankhyas,] is not established.’ 

b. But then, [to set forth the objection of these counter- 
asserters], if a product existed antecedently to its produc- 
tion [as that product], tken an eternal Nature' [such as you 
S4nliyas contend for,] would be proved to exist as the 
[necessary] substratum thereof; since you will declare 
that a cause is inferred only as the [invariable] accom- 
panier of an effect ; but it is denied, by us asserters [of the 
Veddnta, &c.], that the effect does exist [antecedently to 
its production ; well,] if [this doubt be thrown out] : suph 
is the meaning* [of the aphorism]. 

c. He states [his] doctrine [on this point] :* 

a 


Twprrfti- 

fi: II 

* rR cRT^ 
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■Mutkl denial,, et(U . 4’^^- 112. Still, since' each [doctrine] 
nothing. ig established in the opinion pi oacbi 

a [mere unsupported] denial is not [decisive] . 

a. If one side were disproved merely by the dissent of 
the oppoheAt, then [look you,] there is dissent against the 
other side, too : so how could it be established ? If the 
one side is established by there being inevitably attendant 
the recognition of the constant accompanier, on the re- 
cognition of that which is constantly accompanied [by it], 
it is the same with my [side], also : therefore [my] infe- 
rence from effect [to cause] is not to be denied^ [in this 
peremptory fashion]. 

b. Well, then, [the opponent may say], let [the infe- 

rence of] cause from effect be granted ; how is it that this 
[cause] is Naturey and nothing else, [such as Atoms, for 
instance] ? To this he replies : ^ ^ 


1 I have corrected the translator's * But, since thus,* which 


rendered the unwarranted reading 

^he correlative of % 

\ 

Aphorism. Ed, 


rT, now replaced by 
at the end of the preceding 


II 
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II II * 

. , , Aph, 113. Because [if we were to 

ihsis consi$unt with inter any other cause than Nature,] we 
feku appears. should have a contradictioii to the 

threefold [aspect which things really exhibit]. 

а. Quality is threefold [see § 61. a.], viz., Goodness, 
Passion, and Darkness : there would be a contradiction to 
ihese : such is the meaning. * 

б. The drift here is as follows : If the character of 
cause [of all things around us] belonged, to Atoms, or the 
like, then there would be a contradiction to the fact of 
being an aggregate of pleasure, pain, and delusion, which 
is recognizable in the world [because nothing, we hold, 
can exist in the effect, which did not exist in the cause 
and pleasure, pain, &c., are no properties of Atoms]. 

e. He now repels the doubt as to whether the produc- 
tion of an effect is that of what existed [antecedently], or 
of what did not exist:* 

1 Ved4nti Mahadeva ends this Aphorism with the word and 
so does Vijndna, according to some MSS. JSds 

4 -ft* •S- _»_■ ♦ 

finssfaii 
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II ‘iw II 


What never emitted 
mU never exists ( 


Aph. 114. The production of what is 
no entity, as a man’s horn, does not 
take place. 

a. Of that which, like the horn of a man, is not an en- 
tity, even the production is impossible : such is the mean- 
ing. And so the import is, that that effect alone which 
[antecedently] exists is [at any time] produced.' 

b. He states an ^rgument why an effect must be some 
[previously existent] entity 


II SSM II 

ApL 115. Because of the rule, that 
o/noS^!^ ^ there must be some material [of which 
the product may consist]. 

a. And only when both are extant is there, from the 
presence of the cause, the presence of the effect. Other- 
wise, everywhere and always, every [effect] might be 
produced ; [the presence of the cause being, on the suppo- 
sition, superfluous]. This he insists upon [as follows] :* 


r trar ^ n 

’ II 

alfl 
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II I'll II 


Elset anything might 
occur at any timCy any^ 
where. 


Aph. 116. Because everything is not 


might be the case^ if materials could be 
dispensed with]. 


a. That is to say : because, in the world, we see that 
everything is not possible, i.e., that everything is not 
produced ; * everywhere,’ i. e., in every place ; ‘ always,' 
i. e., at all times.^ < 


b. For the following reason, also, he declares, there 
is no production of what existed not* [antecedently]: 


II SSS II 

mit, in'- Bemuse it is that which is 

tcntiaiiy, in their causes, competent [to the making of anything] 

that makes what is possible, [as a product of it]. 

a. Because the being the material [of any future pro- 
duct] is nothing else than the fact of [being it, potentially ^ 
i. e., of] having the competency to be the product ; and 
[this] competency is nothing else than the product's 
condition as that of what has not yet come to pass : there- 
fore, since ‘that which is competent,* viz., the cause, 
makes the product which is ‘ possible ^ [to be made out of 
it], it is not of any nonentity that the production takes 
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place, ( [but of an entity, whose esse, antecedently, was 
possibiliti/] : such is the meaning,^ 

b. He states another argument 

< ’wwmra II sst II 

Jph. 118. And because it [thepro- 
[nothing else thdn] the cause, 
[in the shape of the product] . 

a. It is declared, in Scripture, that, previously to pro- 
duction, moreover, there is no difference between the 
cause and its effect ; and, since it is thereby settled that a 
product is an entity, production is not of what [previously] 
existed not : such is the meaning.* 

b. He ponders a doubt 

s 

A doM Mrfhat ^ 

whieh is can u said to there is uo possibility of that^s becom- 

«w/ which already is, [then the answer 
will be found in the next aphorism]. 


^irwRfv uTOfT ii 

’ rnnfv 

from uwi i 4 f ug i ii 
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a. That is to say : but then, if it be thus [tl*t every 
effect exists antecedently to its production], since the 
effect {every effect,] must be eternal [without beginning], 
there is no possibility of [or room for] the adjunction of 
becoming, the adjunction of arising, in the ctee of a product 
which is [already, by hypothesis,] in the shape of an 
entity because the employment of [the term] ' ’ 

[or the fact of being produced] has reference solely to 
what did not exist [previously ] ; if this be urged : such is 
the meaning.* 

. b. He declares the doctrine [in regard to this point] 

Aph. 120. No ; [do not argue that 

Pi^uetion is only u canuot become ; for] the em- 

the opposUe. ployment and the non-employment [of 

the term ‘production^] are occasioned 
by the manifestation [and the non-manifestation of what 
is spoken of as produced, or not]. , 

a. ‘No;^ the view stated [in § 119] is not the right one : 
such is the meaning.^ 

h As the whiteness of white cloth [which has become] 
dirty is brought manifestly out by means of washing, &c., 



“ . li 

* ^ ps II 
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SO, by Ae operation of the potter, is the pot brought into 
manifestness ; [whereas], on the blow of a mallet, it becomes 
hidden,^ [and no longer appears as &pot\, 

c. And manifestation [is no fiction of ours ; for it] is 
seen ; for example, that of oil, from sesamum-seeds, by 
pressure ; of milk, from the cow, by milking ; of the statue, 
which resided in the midst of the stone, by the operation of 
the sculptor ; of husked rice, from rice in the husk, by 
threshing; &c.^ 

d. Therefore, the employment and the non-employment 
of the [term] ‘ t\i& production of an efiect * are dependent on 
manifestation, dependent on the manifestation of the effect: 
that is to say, the employment of [the term] ‘ production ’ 
is in consequence of the manifestation [of what is spoken 
of as produced] ; and the non-employment of [the term] 
‘ production ’ is in consequence of there being no manifes- 
tation [of that which is, therefore, not spoken of as pro- 
duced] ; but [the employment of the term ‘ production ’ is] 
not in consequence of that’s becoming an entity which was 
not an entity.* 


cm ^51x5^5 arrami^T 

’ ^ 

wro: 
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e. But if [the employment of the term] ‘ production ’ is 
occasioned by [the fact of] manifestation, by what is occa- 
sioned [the employment of the term] destruction To this 
he replies :* 

I . 

sipif: ii ii 

Afh. 121. Destruction [of anything] 
whM Umanthyde- jg the resolution [of the thing spoken 
of as destroyed,] into the cause [from 
which it was produced]. 

a. The resolution, by the blow of a mallet, of a jar into 
its cause [i.e., into the particles of clay which constituted 
the jar], to this are due both [the employment of] the term 
* destruction,’ and the kind of action [or behaviour] be- 
longing to anything* [which is termed its destruction].* 


1 ^ If production is occasioned by manifestation, by what is de- 
struction occasioned?* Aniruddha, here quoted, has, in my MSS. ; 

isd. 

* wmfiTOTtnBTBi ^ fr%- 
Bra vfH II 

4 < Prom the blow of a mallet [results] the resolution of a jar into 

its material cauae:by this the destruction[ofit]is occasioned. Such is the 

Honing of the word and [such is] the particular a(jtion{which] 
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6. [Blit some one may say], if there were [only] a reso- 
lution [of a product into that from which it arose] , a re- 
surrection [or 7raXt776z/6(r/a] of it might be seen ; and this 
is not seen : well [we reply], it is ilot seen by blockheads ; 
but it is sfeeit by those who can discriminate. For ex- 
ample, when thread is destroyed, it is changed into the 
shape of earth [as when burned to ashes] ; and the earth 
is changed into the shape of a cotton-tree ; and this [suc- 
cessively] changes into the shape of flower, fruit, and thread 
[spun again from the fruit of the cotton-plant]. So is it 
with all entities.^ 

c. Pray [some one may ask], is [this] manifestation [that 
you speak of under § 120] something real, or something 
not real? If it be something real [and which, therefore, 
never anywhere ceases to be], then [all] effects [during 
this constant manifestation] ought constantly to be per- 
ceked; and, if it be not real, then there would be the 
absence of [all] products, [in the absence of all manifes- 
tation. Manifestation, therefore, must be something real; 
and] there must be [in order to give rise to it,] another 
manifestation of it, and of this another ; [seeing that a mani- 
festation can be the result of nothing else than a manifes- 


it expresses.’ This is from Aniruddha, who, in the MSS. to which I 
have access, has no before m-- Ed. 




II 
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tatioD, on the principle that an effect consists of i^ither 
more nor less than its cause] ; and thus we have a regresms 
in infinitum. To this he replies 



ii’ II 


How manifeOaMon 122. Because they seek each 

other reciprocally,^ as is the case with 
seed and plant, [manifestation may 
generate manifestation, from eternity to eternity]. 

a. Be it so, that there are thousands of manifestations ; 
still there is no fault ; for there is no starting-point ; as is 
the case with seed and plant, ^ [which people may suppose 
to have served, from eternity, us sources, one to another, 
reciprocally]. 


^T(5r I 

w 'mi 

^ II 

* ^^wr?T. the reading here giyen, is that of Ani< 

ruddha and Yed4nti Mahddeva. Vijnana has ^ 

3 Translating the Sankhya Aphorisms in the Bibliotheca Indicat 
Dr. Ballantyne, adopting the lection anveshandt inconsiderately ren- 
dered ; ‘You are to understand, that, successively,^ instead of ‘Thera 
is a continual following of one after the other.* Vijnana explains 
anveshand by a^udhdvana ; and Vedanti Mah4deva has, in defini- 
tion of it, the synonymous anusarana, Ed, 

‘ <nnft h 
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b. He states another argument 

• ' I 

I1 1?? II 

. ; 

Tiis o^iicms to (he ^23. Or, [at all events, our 

theory of mamftiUwn theory of ‘manifestation’ is asl blame- 

Tctovtsde * n * 

less as [your theory of] ‘production.’ 

a. Pray [let us ask], k production produced, or is it not P 
If it is produced, then of this [production of production] 
there must be production ; so that there is a regrems in 
infinitum, [such as you allege against our theory, under 
§ 121. c.]. If it be not produced, then, pray, is this 
because it is unreal, or because it is eternal ? If because it 
is unreal, then production never is at all ; so that it would 
never he perceived, [as you allege that it is]. Again, if 
[production is not something produced,] because it is eternal, 
then there would he at, all times, the production of [all 
possible] effects, [which you will scarcely pretend is the 
case] . Again, if you say, since ‘ production ’ itself cemiiU 
of production, what need of supposmg an ulterior produc- 
tion [of production] ? then, in like manner, [/ ask,] since 
‘ manifestation ’ itself consists of manifestation, what need 
of supposing an ulterior manifestation [of manifestation] P 
The view which you hold on this point is ours, also f [and 
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thus every objection stated or hinted under § 12^. c., is 
capable of being retorted], ‘ 

h. He [now] states the community of properties [that 
exists] among the products of Nature, mutually 

n II 

The characters com- ApJi, 124. [A product of Nature is] 
monioaliprodwts. caused, unetemal, not all-pervading, 

mutable, multitudinous, dependent, mergent. 

a. ‘ Caused,^ i.e., having a cause. ‘ TJneternal,* i.e., de- 
structible. ‘Not all-pervading/ i.e., not present every- 
where. ‘Mutable,^ i.e., distinguished by the acts of leaving 
[one form], and assuming [another form], &c. It [the 
soul,] leaves the body it has assumed, [and, probably, takes 
another] ; and bodies, &c., move [and are mutable, as is 
notorious]. ‘ Multitudinous,' i.e., in consequence of the 
distinction of souls ; [every man, e.g., having a separate 
body]. ‘ Dependent,' [i.e.,] on its cause. ‘Mergent,' that 
is to s^y, it [i.e., every product, in due time,] is resolved 
into that from which it originated.® 


cnr w?r ftnsFtr: ii 


3 Aniniddha omits 


M, 
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h. fBut, some one may say], if realities be the twenty- 
five [which the Sankhyas enumerate (see § 61), and no 
more], pray, are such common operations as knowing, en- 
joying, &c., absolutely nothing; you accordingly giving up 
what you se%, [in order to save an hypothesis with which 
what you see is irreconcilable] ? To this he replies •} 

II m II 



Aph. 125. There is the establish- 
The qualitiet nf tk ment of these [twenty-four ‘ Qualities’ 
Ik umVatwi. '* ”* of the Nydga, which you fancy that we 
do not recognize, because we do not 
explicitly enumerate them], either by reason that these 
ordinary qualities [as contradistinguished from the three 
Qualities of the Sankhya], &c., are, in reality, nothing 
different ; or [to put it in another point of view,] because 
they are hinted by [the term] Nature, [in which, like our 
own three Qualities, they are implied]. 


^q i K^ m II 


^ II 
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a. Either from their being nothing different friim the 
twenty-four principles, ‘in reality,’ truly, quite evidently, 
—since the character of these [twenty-four] fits the ordi- 
nary qualities, &c., [which you fancy are neglected in our 
enumeration of things,]—* there is the establishment of 
these,’ i.e., there is their establishment [as realities,] 
through their being implied just in those > [twenty-four 
principles which are explicitly specified in the Sankhya]. 

b. The word ‘ or ’ shows that there is another alternative 
[reply, in the aphorism, to the objection in question]. ‘Or 
because they are hinted by [the term] Nature;’ that is to 
say, the qualities, &c. [such as Knowledge], are established 
[as realities], just because they are hinted by [the term] 
Nature, by reason that [these] qualities are, mediately, 
products of Nature ; for there is no difference between pro- 
duct and cause. But the omission to mention them [ex- 
plicitly] is not by reason of their not being at all.® 

0. He [next] mentions the points in which Nature and 
[her] products agree 




’ I iwT^rani^- 
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II II 


The characters com- 
mnn to Nature ark her 
products. 

they are irrational, 


Apk 126. Of both [Nature and her 
products] the fact that they consist of 
the three Qualities [§ 61. and that 
&c., [is the common property]* 


a. Consisting of the three qualities, and being irrational, 
[such in the meaning of the compound term with which 
the aphorism commences]. By the expression ^ &c.* is 
meant [their] being intended for another y [see § 66]. ^Of 
both/ i.e., of the cause [viz., Nature], and of the effects 
[viz., all natural products]. Such is the meaning.^ 


6. He [next] states the mutual differences of character 
among the three Qualities which [see ^ 61] are the [consti- 
tuent] parts of Nature 



II II 


Aph. 127. The Qualities [§ 62] differ 
character, mutually, by pleasantness, 
unpleasantness, lassitude, &c., [in which 
forms, severally, the Qualities present themselves]. 

a. ^ Pleasantness,’ i. e., Pleasure. By the expression 
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'&c.’ ismeant Goodness [sattwa), which is light [i. e., not 
heavy,] and illuminating. ‘Unpleasantness,’ i. e., Pain. 
By the (Expression ‘&c.’ [in reference to this,] is meant 
Passion {rajas), which is urgent and restless. ‘ Lassitude,’ 
i. e., stupefaction. By the expression ‘&c.’ is meant 
Darkness {tamos), which is heavy and enveloping. It is 
by these habits that the Qualities, viz.. Goodness, Passion, 
and ^Darkness, differ: such is the remainder,* [required to 
complete the aphorism]. 

b. At the time of telling their differences, he tells in 
what respects they agree 

II 'l^b II 


In xcbat respects the 
Qualities agree^ as well 
dijer. 


Aph. 128. Through Lightness and 
other habits the Qualities mutually 
agree and differ. 


a. The meaning is as follows : the enunciation [in the 


I I % 

^ II 

* ^ II 

® So reads Aniruddha only. Yyndna, Ndgesa, and V^dnti 
Mah&deva have = ^ ’ n^: irriSt tot- 

•TTH I Ed. 
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f 

shape of the term laghu, ‘ light/ is not one intended to call 
attention to the concrete, viz., what things are light, hut] 
is one where the abstract [the nature of light things, viz., 
‘ lightness ’ {laghutwa)] is the prominent thing. ‘ Through 
Lightness and other habits,’ i. e., through the characters 
of Lightness, Restlessness, and Heaviness, the Qualities 
differ. Their agreement is through what is hinted by the 
expression ‘ and other.’ And this consists in their mu*i 
tually predominating [one over another, from time to 
time], producing one another, consorting together, and 
being reciprocally present, [one in another], for the sake 
of Soul.' 

b. By [the expressions, in § 124,] ‘ caused,’ &c., it is 
declared that the ‘ Great one ’ [or Mind], &c., are products^ 
He states the proof of this : ®. 



II II 


Aph. 129. Since they are other than 
Nature, the only two 
uncaused entities], Mind and the rest 
are products ; as is the case with a jar, or the like. 
a. That is to say : like a jar, or the like, Mind and the 
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rest are products ; because they are something othe^ than 
the two which [alone] are eternal, viz., Nature and Soul.* 

h. He states another reason : * 


‘i?o « 


A teoond proof. 


Aph. 1 30. Because of [their] measure, 
[which is a limited one]. 


a. That is to say : [Mind and the rest are products]; be- 
cause they are limited in measure;® [whereas the only two 
that are uncaused, viz., Nature and Soul, are unlimited]. 


b. He states another argument 


II II 

Aph, 131. Because they conform [to 

^ mrdprc^f 

a. [Mind and the rest are products] ; because they well 
[follow and] correspond with Nature; i. e., because the 
Qualities of Nature [§ 61] are seen in all things [and it 


II 

* II 
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is a n^xim, that what is in the ©ffect was derivod from 
the cause and impKes the cause. 

6. He states the same thing, ^ [in the next aphorism] : 

II II 

A-ph, 132. And, finally, because it is 
ouH^proo . through the power [of the cause alone, 
that the product can do aught]. 

а. It is by the power of its cause, that a product ener- 
gizes, [as a chain restrains an elephant, only by the force 
of the iron which it is made of] ; so that Mind and the rest, 
being [except through the strength of Nature,] powerless, 
produce their products in subservience to Nature. Other- 
wise, since it is their habit to energize, they would at all 
times produce their products,* [which it will not be alleged 
that they do], 

б. And the word in this place, is intended to notify 
the completion of the set of [positive] reasons ^ [why Mind 
and the others should be regarded as produote\, 

c. He [next] states [in support of the same assertion,] 
the argument from negatives,* [i.e., the argument drawn 


* ^1 
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from the consideration as to what becomes of Mind and 
the others, when they are not products] : 

(1*1^ ^ II <i?9 II 

Aph. 133. On the quitting thereof 
^ [quitting the condition of product], 
there is Nature, or Soul, [into one or 
other of which the product must needs have resolved 
itself], 

a. Product and non-product ; such is the pair of alter- 
natives. ‘ On the quitting thereof i. e., when Mind and 
the rest quit the condition of product, Mind and the rest 
[of necessity] enter into Nature, or Soul ; * [these two alone 
being non-products], 

b. [But perhaps some one may say, that] Mind and the 
rest may exist quite independently of the pair of alterna- 
tives [just mentioned]. In regard to this, he declares 
[as follows] 


■ I «?- 
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J 


Aph, 134. If they were other than 
these two, they would be Toid ; [seeing 
that there is nothing self-existent, 
besides Soul and Nature]. 


Mind and the mi 
would not he at (My if 
wither product nor non^ 
product. 


a. If Mind and the rest were ‘other than these two,' 
i. e., than product or non-product [§ 133], they would be 
in the shape of what is ‘ void,’ i. e., in the shape of 
nonentity.* 


b. Well now, [some one may say,] why should it be 
under the character of a product, that Mind and the rest 
are a sign of [there being such a principle as] Nature ? 
They may be [more properly said to be] a sign, merely in 
virtue of their not occurring apart from it. To this he 
replies : * . 


WRlfssKKTWinW II II 

Aph, 135. The cause is inferred from 

«*“*. 1“ ‘l»' o' ml 

their effecu. hep products]; because it accompa- 

nies it. 

a. That [other relation, other than that of material and 
product, which you would mate out to exist between 
Nature and Mind,] exists, indeed, where the nature [or 


II 
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essence] of the cause is not seen in the effect; as'ps the 
case with] the inference, from the rising of the moon, that 
the sea is swollen [into full tide ; rising, with maternal 
affection, towards her son who was produced from her 
bosom on the occasion of the celebrated Chlirning of the 
Ocean* Though the swelling of the tide does not occur 
apart from the rising of the moon, yet here the cause, 
moon-rise, is not seen in the effect, tide ; and, consequently, 
though we infer the effect from the cause, the cause could 
not have been inferred from the effect]. But, in the 
present case, since we see, in Mind and the rest, the cha- 
racters of Nature, the cause is inferred from the effect. 
^ Because it accompanies it,^ i. e., because, in Mind and 
the rest, we see the properties of Nature,' [i. e., Nature 
herself actually present ; as we see the clay which is the 
cause of a jar, actually present in the jar], 

5. [But it may still be objected,] if it be thus, then let 
that principle itself, the ‘ Great one ^ [or Mind], be the 
cause of the world : what need of Nature ? To this he 
replies : * 



1 m 5 iwFT- 

li 
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Aph. 136 . The indiscrete, [Nature, 
inferred] from its [discrete and 
resolvable] effect, [Mind], in which are 
' the three Qu^ities, [which constitute Nature]. 

a. ‘ It is resolved such is the import of [the term] 
linga, [here rendered] 'effect.’ From that [resolvable 
effect], viz., the ‘ Great principle ’ [or Mind], in which are 
the three Qualities, Nature must be inferred. And that 
the * Great principle,’ in the shape of ascertainment [or 
distinct intellection], is discrete [or limited] and perish- 
able, is established by direct observation. Therefore [i. e., 
since Mind, being perishable, must be resolvable into 
something else,] we infer that into which it is resolvable,’ 
[in other words, its ‘ cause,’ here analogously termed lin- 
gin, since ‘ effect ’ has been termed Unga]. 

b. But then, [some one may say], still something quite 
different may be the cause [of all things] : what need of 
[this] Nature [of yours]? In regard to this, he remarks [as 
follows] : * 

ii ii 
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, , Aph, 137. There is no denying 

thing else, must be the that it [Watur6,J 18 ; Decauso of its 
eflPects, [which will be in vain attri- 
buted to any other source], ^ 

' ^ a. 1b the cause of this [world] a product, or not a pro- 
duct P If it were a product, then, the same being [with 
equal propriety to be assumed to be] the case with its 
cause, there would be a regressus in infinitum. If effects be 
from any root [to which there is nothing antecedent], 
then this is that [to which we give the name of Nature\ 
/ Because of its effects,’ that is to 8ay> because of the effects 
of Nature. There is no denying ‘ that it i. e., that 
Nature is,^ 


b. Be it so, [let us grant,] that Nature is; yet [the oppo- 
nent may contend,] Soul positively cannot be ; for [if the 
existence of causes is to be inferred from their products, 
Soul cannot be thus demonstrated to exist, seeing that] 
it has no products. In regard to this, he remarks [as 
follows] : * 

• 
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, . ^ Aph. 138. . [The relation of cause 

It tf not from any r n i n ii 

rftci that Soul w •w and effect is] not [alleged as] the means 
of establishing [the existence of Soul] ; 
because, as is the case with [the disputed term] ^ merit, ^ 
there is no dispute about there being such a kind of 
thing ; [though what kind of thing is matter of dispute]. 

( 2 , There is no dispute about Hhere being such a kind of 
thing,^ i.e., as to there being Soul, simply ; [since every- 
body who does not talk stark nonsense must admit a Soul, 
or self^ of some kind] ; for the dispute is [not as to its 
being j but] as to its peculiarity [of being]> as [whether it 
be] multitudinous, or sole, all-pervading, or not all-per- 
vading, and so forth ; just as, in every [philosophical 
system, or] theory, there is no dispute as to [there being 
something to which may be applied the term] ^ merit’ 
(dharmd ) ; for the difference of opinion has regard to the 
particular kind of [thing, — such as sacrifices, according 
to the Mimahsd creed, or good works, according to the 
Nyaya, — which shall be held to involve] ^ merit.’ ^ 

h, ^Not the means of establishing’ that [viz., the exis- 
tence of soul] ; i. e., the relation of cause and effect is 
not the means of establishing it. This intends, will 
mention another means of establishing it.’^ 
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b. [But some one may sayj Souls are nothing else than 
the body, and its organs, &c. : what need of imagining 
anything else ? To this he replies 

TTRR 11 <1^^ II 

vO \ ' 


Aph. 139. Soul IS somethmg else 

Mattnaltm icouied, n. .-l ^ ^ o 
than the body, &c. 

a, [The meaning of the aphorism is] plain.* 

b. He propounds an argument in support of this : * 


ii sSo ii 

Aj}L 140. Because that which is 

ne disoerpiibk i# combined [and is, therefore, discerp- 
iubtervtent io the indi$^ .‘i-i t • ai i /} .li 

cerpiibie, tible,] IS lor the sake oi some other, 

\not discerptible], 

a. That which is discerptible is intended for something 
else that is indiscerptible. If it w^re intended for some* 
thing else that is disperptible, there would be a regressus 
in infinitum^ 

b. And combinedness [involving (see § 67) discerptible- 


^11 
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nesSjj consists in the Qualities’ making some product by 
their state of mutual commixture ; or [to express it other- 
wise,] combinedness is the state of the soft and the hard, 
[which distinguishes matter from spirit]. And this exists 
occultly in^ Nature, as well as the rest; because, other- 
wise, discerptibleness would not prove discoverable in the 
products thereof, viz., the ‘Great one,’ &c.* 

c. He elucidates this same point 



II SiiS II 


A'ph. 141. [And Soul is something 

Sdvi present) no clse than the body, &c.] ; because there 
Motion ofbeinsma. 

Qualities, &c. 

a. Because there is, in Soul, ‘ the reverse of the three 
Qualities,’ &c., i. e., because they are not seen [in it]. By 
the expression ‘&c.’ is meant, because the other characters 
of Nature, also, are not seen’ [in Soul]. 

d. He states another argument :* 
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) 

frBi¥RTif(T II II 

Aph 142. And [Soul is not ma- 
terial ;] because of [its] ^superinten- 
dence [over Nature]. 

a. For a superintendent j 

Nature is unintdligent : suchwiK^erain^j' BolttlV S®! 

i. He states another argumeirf: ^ ^ O'lfd'-ri !>»• 

' ' -rOaft 

i^TSTTcT l( .S|l{f H , xai-EXMD 

Aph. 143. w' not ma- 

Another proof . terial ;] because of [its] being the ex- 

periencer. 

a. It is Nature that is experienced ; the experiencer is 
Soul. Although Soul, from its being unchangeably the 
same, is not [really] an experiencer, still the assertion 
[in the aphorism,] is made, because of the fact that the 
reflexion of the Intellect befalls it,^ [and thus makes it 
mm as if it experienced (see § 68. a.)]. 

4. Efforts are engaged in for the sake of Liberation. 
Pray, is this [for the benefit] of the Soul, or of Nature ; 


* JWffiro Tim- II 

* • II 
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t 

[since Nature, in the shape of Mind, is, it seems, the ex- 
periencer] ? To this he replies : ^ 

t II II 

Jph. 144. [It is for Soul, and not 
for Nature ;] because the exertions are 
with a view to isolation [from all 
qualities ; a condition to which Soul is competent, but 
Nature is not]. 

a. The very essence of Nature cannot depart from it 
[so as to leave it in the state of absolute, solitary isolation 
contemplated] ; because the three Qualities are its very 
essence, [the departure of which from it would leave no- 
thing behind], and because it would thus prove to be not 
eternal, [whereas, in reality, it is eternal]. The isolation 
(kaivalya) of that alone is possible of which the qualities 
are reflexional, [and not constitutive (see § 58. a,)] ; and 
that is Soul.* 

h. Of what nature is this [Soul] ? To this he replies 


‘ I UT Vf ?R- 

HRT^II 

^ This lection is that of Aniruddha alone. Yijnana, Nagesa, and 
Ved an ti Mahddeva end the Aphorism with necessitating ‘and 
because,* &•. Ed. 
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in8M II 

Apk, 145. Since light does not per* 
Th nature o/ih> Soul, unintelligent, 1/ght, [which 

must pertain to something or other, is the essence of the 
Soul, which, self-manifesting, manifests whatever else is 
manifest]. 

a. It is a settled point, that the unintelligent is not 
light ; [it is not self-manifesting]. If Soul, also, were 
unintelligent [as the Naiyayikas hold it to be, in sub- 
stance ; knowledge being, by them, regarded not as its 
essence or substratum, but as one of its qualities^ then 
there would need to be another light for it ; and, as 
the simple theory, let Soul itself consist, essentially, of 
light.^ 

4. And there is Scripture [in support of this view ; for 
example, the two following texts from the Brihadarunyaka 
Upanis/iad *] : ‘ Wherewith shall one distinguish that 
wherewith one distinguishes all this [world] ? ^ ^ Where- 
with shall one take cognizance of the cognizer ? * * 

c. [But the Naiyayika may urge,] let Soul be unintelli- 
gent [in its substance], but have Intelligence as its 

IT?: 

?n#rii^Tvr^Ts^5ii 

2 II., 4, 14; or Satapatha-brdhmam, xiv., 5, 4, 16. The two 
sentences quoted are continuous. JBd. 
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attribute. Therehy it manifests all things ; but it is not, 
essentially, Intelligence. To this he replies : ^ 


II II 

ApL 146. It [Soul,] has not Intel- 
Soul hat no (quality. ligence as its attribute ; because it is 
without quality. 

a. If soul were associated with attributes, it would be 
[as we hold everything to be, that is associated with 
attributes,] liable to alteration; and, therefore, there would 
be no Liberation ; * [its attributes, or susceptibilities, 
always keeping it liable to be affected by something or 
other ; or, the absolutely simple being the only un- 
alterable]. 

4. He declares that there is a contradiction to Scripture 
, in this,* [i. e., in the view which he is contending against] : 




higher [to be 

evidence than supposed allowed] of what is established by 
\ntu\txm. Scripture ; because the [supposed] 

evidence of intuition for this [i. e., for the existence of 
qualities in the Soul,] is confuted [by the Scriptural de- 
claration of the contrary]. 
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a. The text, ‘For this Soul is uncompanioned,’ ' &«., 

would be confuted, if there were any annexation of 
(][ualitieB [to Soul : and the notion of confuting Scripture 
is not to be entertained for a moment]. f 

b. But the literal meaning [of the aphorism] is this, 
that the fact, established by Scripture, of its [i. e., soul’s,] 
being devoid of qualities, &c., cannot be denied ; because 
the Scripture itself confutes the [supposed] intuitive 
perception thereof, i. e., the [supposed] intuitive perception 
of qualities, &c.,* [in the soul]. 

II II 

JpA. 148. [If soul were unintelli- 
•ourT‘u^g“^u^lu. would not be witness [of its 

own comfort,] in profound [and dream- 
less] sleep, &c. 

a. If soul were unintelligent, then, in deep sleep, &c., 
it would not be a witness, a knower. But that this is not 


I Brihaddranyaka UpanUhad, iv., 3, 16 ; or ^tapatha-brdh- 
mana, liv., 7, 1, 17. £d. 
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C 

the case [may be inferred] from the phenomenon, that ‘ I 
slept pleasantly.' By the expression ‘ &c.’ [in the aphorism,] 
dreaming is included.* 

b. The Yedantis say that ‘soul is one only*; and so, 
again, ‘For Soul is eternal, omnipresent, changeless, void 
of blemish:’ ‘Being one [only], it is divided [into a 
seeming multitude] by Nature i. e.. Illusion [may a), 

but not through its own essence, [to which there does not 
belong multiplicity].’ In regard to this, he says [as 
follows] 


Thre ii a multiplicity 
of souls. 


Aph. 149. From the several allot- 
ment of birth, &c., a multiplicity of 
souls [is to be inferred]. 


a. ‘Birth, &c.’ By the ‘&c.,’ growth, death, &c., are 
included. ‘ From the several allotment ’ of these, i. e., 
from their being appointed; [birth to one, death to another, 
and so on]. ‘A multiplicity of souls that is to say, souls 


‘ mm I <» 
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3 Yeddnti Mah&deva hu, agreeably to some copies of his work. 
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are many. If soul were cine only, then, when one born, 
all must be born, &c.* 

b. He ponders, as a doubt, the opinion of the others,' 
[viz., of the Ved^ntis] : I 

II w II 

Aph. 150. [The Vedantis say, that,] 
“ difference in its invest- 
ments, moreover, multiplicity attaches 
[seemingly,] to the one [Soul] ; as is the case with Space, 
by reason of jars, &c., [which mark out the spaces that they 
occupy]. 

a. As Space is one, — [and yet], in consequence of the 
difference of adjuncts, [as] jars, &c., when ajar is destroyed, 
it is [familiarly] said, ‘ the jar's space is destroyed ’ [for 
then there no longer exists a space marhed out by the jar] i* 
— so, also, on the hypothesis of there being but one Soul, 
since there is a difference of corporeal limitation, on the 
destruction thereof, [i. e., of the limitation occasioned by 
any particular human body], it is merely a way of talking 
[to say], ‘ The soul has perished.' [This, indeed, is so 
far true, that there is really no perishing of Soul ; but 


• — — - — - - - - 
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3 Vide iupra, p. 53, Aph. 51, Ac. Hd. 
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then it is truej also on the hypothesis that there are many 
souls. [And it must be true ;] otherwise, since Soul is 
eternal,, [without beginning or end, as both parties agree], 
how could t^ere be the appointment of birth and death ? ' 

b. He states [what may serve for] the removal of doubt* 
[as to the point in question] : 

(TfTH II W II 

Apk 151. The investment is differ- 
[according to the Vedantis], but 
not that to which this belongs; [and 
the absurd consequences of such an opinion will be seen]. 

a. ‘ The investment is different/ [there are diverse bodies 
of John, Thomas, &c.]; ‘ that to which this belongs,' i. e. 
that [Soul] to which this investment [of body, in all its 
multiplicity,] belongs, is not different, [but is one only] : 
such is the meaning. And, [now consider], in consequence 
of the destruction of one thing, we are not to speak as if 
there were the destruction of something else ; because this 
[if it were evidence of a thing’s being destroyed,] would 
present itself where it ought not ; ’ [the destruction of De- 

* Hi 

3 Vide euprut p. 16, note 3. Ed, 
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Tsdfttt&; 6. prosontin^ itself, os s faet, when we sre con- 
sidOTing the case of Yajnadatta, who is not, for that rea- 
son, to be assumed to be dead] ; and, on the hypothesis 
that Soul IS one, the j^fact that the Vedanta m^kes an] im- 
putation of inconsistent conditions is quite evident ; since 
Bondage and Liberation do not [and cannot,] belong 
[simultaneously] to one. But the conjunction and [simul- 
taneous] non-conjunction of the sky [or space] with smoke, 
&c., [of which the Veddnti may seek to avail himself, as an 
illustration,] are not contradictory; for Conjunction is not 
pervasion [whereas, on the other hand, it would be non- 
sense to speak of Bondage as affecting one portion of a 
monad, and Liberation as affecting another portion ; as a 
monkey may be in, conjunction with a branch of a tree, 
without being in conjunction with the stem]. 

h. What may be [proved] by this? To this he 
replies 

n %wrt- 
SITO: II SMMI 

The SdMs/ai, free M- 162. Thus, [i. 6., by taking the 

frorn^ charge of Sankhva view.l there is no imputation 
ddnta is open. 01 contradictory conditions to [a Soul 
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supposed to be] everywhere present as one [infinitely 
extended monad]. 

a. ^Thus’ i. e.,,[if you regard the matter rightly,] ac- 
cording to rhe manner here set forth, there is no ‘ imputa- ^ 
tion,^ or attribution, ^ of incompatible conditions,^ Bondage, 
Liberation, &c., to a soul ^ existing everywhere,^ through- 
out all, as one,^ [i. e., as a monad], 

h, [But, the Vedanti may contend,] we see the condition 
of another attributed even to one quite different ; as, e.g.. 
Nature’s character as an agent [is attributed] to Soul, 
which is another [than Nature]. To this he replies : * 

II II 

Aph. 163. Even though there be 
[imputed to Soul] the possession of the 
condition of another, this [i.e., that it 
really possesses such,] is not established by the imputa- 
tion ; because it [Soul,] is one [absolutely simple, unquali- 
fied entity]. 

a. [The notion] that Soul is an agent is a mistake ; be- 
cause, that Soul is not an agent is true, and the imputa- 
tion [of agency to Soul] is not true, and the combination of 
the true and the untrue is not real. Neither birth nor 
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death or the like is compatible with Soul ; because it is 
unattended either by qualities or by 

b. [But the Vedanti may say :] and thus lliere will be 
an opposition to the Scripture. For, according to that, 
‘ Brahma is one without a second ‘ There is nothing here 
diverse ; death after death does he [deluded man,] obtain, 
who here sees, as it were, a multiplicity.'* To this he 
replies : 


uncompanioned, ^ [i.e 
actions]. 



WTf?nTWfT II II 


Aph, 154. There is no opposition to 
Scripture, speakina of the Scriptures rdeclaratoryl of the 

Soul as one, %s s}>eaking -it r o n v 

ofitgenericaliy, non-duality [of SoulJ ; bccause the 

reference [in such texts,] is to the 
gemis^ [or to Soul in general]. 

a. But there is no opposition [in our Sdnkhya view of 
the matter,] to the Scriptures [which speak] of the oneness 
of Soul ; because those [Scriptural tejtts] refer to the genus. 




2 Chhdndogga Upanishad, vi., 1. But the word 
occur there. JSd. 

^ Katha Upanuhadt iv., 1 1. Instead of , however, 

the correct reading is 
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By genus we mean sameness, the fact of being of the same 
nature : and it is to this alone that the texts about the 
non-duality [of Soul] have reference. It is not the indi- 
viaibleness [of Soul, — meaning, by its indivisibleness, the 
impossibility that there should, be more souls than one, — 
that is meant in' such texts] ; because there is no motive 
[for viewing Soul as thm indivisible] : such is the mean- 
ing-' 

h. But then, [the Vedanti may rejoin,] Bondage and 
Liberation are just as incompatible in any single soul, on 
the theory of tim who asserts that souls are many, [and 
that each is at once bound and free]. To this he replies :* 

^ II ®IMM II 
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^ Ail the commentators but Aniruddha read 
and they differ widely from him, as they often do, in their eluoidations 
of the Aphorism. N4gesa*s explanation of it is as follows : 
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Apli, 155. Of him [i. e.,of that soul,] 
The cornpatmify of ^hom the cause of Bondaffe is 

Bondage and Freedom. , t* • r <*• 

known, there is that condition [of iso- 
lation, or entire liberation], by the perception [of the fact, 
that Nature and soul are distinct, and that he, really, was 
not bound, even when he seemed to be so]. 

a. By whom is known ^ the cause of bondage,' viz., the 
non-perception that Nature and soul are distinct, of him, 
^ by the perception ' [of it], i. e., by cognizing the distinc- 
tion, there is ‘ that condition,' viz., the condition of isola- 
tion, [the condition (see § 144) after which the soul aspires. 
The soul in Bondage which is no real bondage may be 
typified by Don Quixote, hanging, in the dark, from the 
ledge of a supposed enormous precipice, and holding on 
for life, as he thought, from not knowing that his toes 
were within six inches of the ground].' 


ftfir mT. I The substance of this is, that, only in the ejes 

of the mistaken man who is influenced by the notorious cause of 
bondage, or in dther words, who is unable to discriminate, is the 
essential condition of souls multeity, a condition the reverse of the 
one before referred to, unity ; and that is inconclusive. The Aphorism, 
thus understood, must be assumed to proceed from a Veddntic disputant 
against the Sfinkhya. Whether as read by Aniruddha, or as read by 
others,, it is susceptible, with reference to the previous context, of a 
variety of renderings. Ed, 

TO TO ?CTr iro- 

II 
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i. [Well, rejoins the Vedanti,] Bondage [as you justly 
observe,] is dependent on non-perception [of the truth], 
and. is not feal. It is a maxim, that non- perception is 
removed perception ; and, on this showing, we recog- 
nize as correct the theory that Soul is one, but not that 
of Soul's being multitudinous. To this he replies : ^ 

II «iM!f II 

ApA. 156. No ; because the blind do 

Htjurt the Vedinti. not 866, Can those who have their eye- 
sight not perceive ? 

a. What ! because a blind man does not see, does also 
one who has his eyesight not perceive ? There are many 
arguments [in support of the view] of those who assert 
that souls are many, [though you do not see them] : such 
is the meaning.* 

b. He declares, for the following reason, also, that Souls 
are many 


II 

* II 

I 
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^TT%TJ^" II m II 

ApL 157. Vamadeva, m well as 
Others, has been liberated, [if we are 
to believe the Scriptures; therefore] 
non-duality is not [asserted, in the same Scriptures, in the 
Vedantic sense]. 

a. In the Puranas, &c., we hear, ‘ Vamadeva has been 
liberated,^ ‘ §uka has been liberated/ and so on. If Soul 
were oney since the liberation of all would take place, on 
the liberation of one, the Scriptural mention of a diversity 
[of separate and successive liberations] would be self- 
contradictory.^ 

b: [But the Ved^nti may rejoin :] on the theory that 
Souls are many, since the world has been from eternity, 
and from time to time some one or other is liberated, so, 
by degrees, all having been liberated, there would be a 
universal void. But, on the theory that Soul is one, 
Liberation is merely the departure of an adjunct, [which, 
the Vedanti flatters himself, does not involve the incon- 
sistency which he objects to the Sankhya]. To this he 
replies : * 

1 Aniruddba perhaps bas 
Ed, 

W II 

’ 

i' 

I ■ 
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W "iMb II 

Apk 158. Though it [the world,] 
has been from eternity, since, up to 
this day, there has not been [an entire 
emptying of the world], the future, also, [may be infe- 
rentially expected to be] thus [as it has been heretofore] . 

a. Though the world has been from eternity, since, up 
to this day, we have not seen it become a void, there is no 
proof [in support] of the view that there will be Libera- 
tion ^ [of all ^uls, so as to leave a void]. 

i. He states another solution [of the diflSculty] : * 

II II 

\ 

, , Apk 169. As now [thinirs are, so], 

done things mil flow on everywhere [will they continue to go 
forever, . hence there will be] no absolute 

cutting short [of the course of mundane things]. 

a. Since souls are [in number,] without end, though 
Liberation successively take place, there will not be [as a 
necessary consequence,] a cutting short of the world. As 
now, so everywhere, — i.e., in time to come, also,— there 

qjiTfvftuH FI ^ ^1 

^Tlll 

' Cs 

min’ Hmi* 1(1 ^ HlftcT II 

* II 
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will be Liberation, but not, therefore, an absolute cutting 
short [of the world]; since of this the on-flowing is 
eternal. * 

h. On the theory, also, that Liberation is thi departure 
of an adjunct [§ 157. i.], we should find a universal void ; 
so that the doubt ^ is alike, [in its application to either 
viewjr Just as there might .,be an end of all things, on 
the successive liberation of many souls, so, since all ad- 
juncts would cease, when [the fruit of] works [this fruit 
being in the shape of SouPs association with body, as its 
adjunct,] came to an end, the world would become void,’ 
[on the Vedanta theory, as well as on the Sdnkhya]. 

c. Now, [if the Yedanti says,] there will not be a void, 
because adjuncts are [in number,] endless, then it is the 
same, on the theory that Souls are many. And thus [it 
has been declared] * For this very reason, indeed, though 
those who are knowing [in regard to the fact that Nature 

I • •s ^ ys • 

H WfTJ 

3 Amyoga^ here rendered * doubt/ rather signifies ^diflBculty 
raised/ ‘ question.* Ed, 

FITrT II 

N \ . 

* The source of the stanza here translated I have not ascer- 
tained. Ed, 
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and Soul are different], are continually being liberated, 
there will not be a void, inasmuch as there is no end of 
multitudes of souls in the universe.’^ 

rf. Pray, [some one may ask,] is Soul [essentially] bound ? 
Or free ? If [essentially] bound, then, since its essence 
cannot depart, there is no Liberation ; for, if it [the es- 
sence,] departed, then it [Soul,] would [cease, with the 
cessation of its essence, and] not be eternal. If [on the 
other hand, you reply that it is essentially] free, then 
meditation and the like [which you prescribe for the attain- 
ment of liberation,] are unmeaning. To this he replies : * 

II II 


II . 


I II 


* This reading I find nowhere, but, instead of it, an^- 

* Clear of both conditions [i.e., that of being bound and 
that of being freed, is Soul, wm|b if^ternallj free].’ 

Messrs. Bohtlingk and Both "^1 Dr. Ballantjne’s 
' Feblerhait fiir / Their, substitute is, so far as 1 know, 


conjectural. 

According to most interpreters, however, the preceding Aphorism 
has reference to the question whether it be only |^r Soul is 
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Aph. 160. It [Soul,] is altogether 
free, [but seemingly] multiform, [or 
different, in appearance, from a free 
thing, through a delusive semblance of being Bound]. 


Soul is ever free^ 
wough it may seem 
hound in alt sorts of 
ways. 


a. It is not bound ; nor is it liberated ; but it is ever 
free, [see § 19]. But the destruction of ignorance [as to 
its actual freedom,] is effected by meditation, &c.,i [which 
are, therefore, not unmeaning, as alleged in § 159. d.]. 

b. It has been declared that Soul is a witness.® Since it 
is a witness [some one may object], even when it has at- 
tained to discriminating [between Nature and Soul], there 


liberated, or, on the other hand, at all times, that simplicity, or un- 
changing fixedness, of essential condition (ekaruvatwa) is predi- 
cable of it. . 


Introductions to the Aphorism, with expositions of it, here follow. 
VeddntiMahfideva : 

Is^agesa ; 

Vedanti 

^ -anijfit frisran^ 

Also see^thfoommentaries on the Sdnkhya- 


Urikd, St. 19 ; and § 144 a., tupra. Ed. 


‘ ^ ^ ^ f4 ^ I 

fiRcT rffT II 

* .P»*«<,»ra,p. 66, §64a., andp. 166, §148. Ed. 
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is no Liberation ; [Soul, on this showing, being not an 
absolutely simple entity, but something combined with the 
character of a spectator or witness]. To this he replies : * 

I. 

II II 

Aph. 161. It [Soul,] is a witness, 
^ ffoie Sod u a tpte- through its connexion with sense- 
organs, [which quit it, on liberation]. 

a. A sense-organ is an organ of sense. Through its 
connexion therewith, it [Soul,] is a witness. And where 
is [its] connexion with sense-organs, [these products of 
Nature (see § 61)], when discrimination [between Nature 
and Soul] has taken place ? * 

b. [Well, some one may ask], at all times of what nature 
is Soul ? To this he replies 

ii ii 


I II 

2 Only Anirnddlia recognizes this reading, Vijndna, Nagela, 
and Vedanti Mahddeva have 

' I i fii- 

‘ I wu wi? II 

® Vijnina says that this Aphorism and that next following specify 
notes of Soul which establish that its essential condition is neither 
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Tk>r^ condition 0 / 162. [The nature of Soul is] 

Sold. constant freedom. 

a. * Constant freedom ; ' that is to say ; Soul is^fpositively, 
always devoid of the Bondage called Pain [see§§ 1 and 19]; 
because Pain and the rest are modidcations of Under- 
standing/ [which (see §61) is a modification of Nature, , 
from which Soul is really distinct]. 

^ II 'i^? II 

Aph. 163. And» finally, [the nature 
Soui*$ indifference. of Soul is] indifference [to Pain and 
Pleasure, alike]. 

a*. By ^ indifference ^ is meant non-agency. The word Hi 
[rendered ‘finally,’] implies that the exposition of the 
Nature of Soul is completed.® 

ho [Some one may say, the fact of] Soul’s being an 
agent is declared in Scripture. How is this, [if, as you 
say, it be not an agent] ? To this he* replies 

of those alluded to in Aph. 160 : 

M .H^Ttr0 i 

wsifi ii 

II 
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u.. &«/. u [SoulV««^y of] being an 

mt (in (Kjent, is yet agent is, through the influence [of 
spoken o/us such. Nature],* from the proximity of Intel- 
lect, from the proximity of Intellect. 

a. [Its] ‘ being an agent, ^ i- ©•. Soul’s fanc^ of being an 
agent, is ‘ frgm the proximity of Intellect,’ ‘ through the 
influence’ of Nature,* [(see § 19,) of which Intellect 
(see § 61) is a modification]. 


6. The repetition of the expression ‘ from the proximity 
of Intellect ’ is meant to show that we have reached the 
conclusion : for thus do we see [practised] in the Scrip- 
tures,* [e. g., where it is said, in the Veda : ‘ Soul is to be 
known ; it is to be discriminated from Nature : thus it does 
not come again, it does not come again ’'*] . 


^ The translator inadvertently omitted the words ' through,’ See. 
Ed. 

II 

<niT II 

^ These words are taken from Colebrooke : see his Miscellaneous 
Essays (Prof. Coweirs edition), vol. i., p. 249. The original is found, 
as a quotation, &c., in y4cha8pati Misra's Tattwa-kaumudif near' 
the beginning of the comment on st. 2 of the Sdnkhya-kdrikd : 

ww WT r,nr«i: i inrfhiit ftrtww: i 
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c. So much, in this Commentary* on the illustrious 
Kapila’s Aphorisms declaratory of the Sankhya, for the 
First Book, that on the [topics or] subject-matter^ [of the 
Sankhya system]. 


sj) ^ 

there is a variant, in one of my MSS. The words 

ft* are obviously a gloss; and I have punctuated ac- 


cordingly. They are preceded, I take it, by one text, and are followed 
by another. The source of the first has not been discovered. For 
what is very similar to the second, see the conclusion of the Chkdn- 
ioyya Upanishad, Colebrooke's ‘thus* is unrepresented in the 
Sanskrit as I find it. M. 


1 Aniruddha’s is intended, though many passages in the preceding 
pages are from other commentaries. Ed. 


' fft ftB- 

btwir; bww: II 


END OF BOOK I. 
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BOOK n. 


a. The subject-matter [of the Institute] has been set forth 
[in Book 1.]. Now, in order to prove that it is not the Soul 
that undergoes the alterations [observable in the course of 
things], he will tell, very diffusely, in the Second Book, how 
the creation is formed out of the Primal Principle. There, 
too, the nature of the products of Nature is to be declared 
fully, with a view to the very clear discrimination of Soul 
from these. Therefore, according to [the verses],^ 

b. ‘ Whoso rightly knows its changes, and the Primal 
Agent [Nature], and Soul, the eternal, he, thirsting no 
more, is emancipated,’ 

0 . we remark, that, with reference to the character, &c., 
of Emancipation, all the three [things mentioned in 
these verses] require tb be known. And here, in the first 
place, with advertence to the consideration, that, if Nature, 
which is unintelligent, were to create without a motive, we 
should find even the emancipated one bound, he states the 
motke for the creation of the world 


‘ Here add, ‘in the Moktha-dharma, &c.'; and read, instead 
of ‘ we remark .... Emancipation,' ‘ there is the declaration that.' 

The vertee quoted are from the Mahdbhdrata, xii., 7879, and oocnr 
in Chap, ccxri., in the Section entitled Moktha-dharma. Ed. 

* I -Lu I irmiff 
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«rr ii ^ ii 


The motive for creation* 


Aph. 1. Of Nature [thi agency, or 
the being a maker, is] for the 
emancipation of what is [really, though not apparently,] 
emancipated, or else for [the removal of] itself. 

a. The expression ‘the being' a maker’ is borrowed 
from the last aphorism of the preceding Book. Nature 
makes the world for the sake of removing the pain, which 
is [really] a shadow [Book I., § 68], belonging to the Soul, 
which is, in its very nature, free from the bonds of pain ; or 
[to explain it otherwise,] for the sake of removing pain 
[connected] by means of but a shadowy link ; or [on the 
other hand,] it is ‘for the sake of itself, ’ that is to say, for 
the sake of removing the actually real pain [which consists] 
of itself.^ 


Ararat 

5RT- 

5rn*f i , w 

WlpT ^ Tfftifw 
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h. Although experience [of good and ill], also, as well as 
Emancipation, is a motive for creation, yet Emancipation 
alone is mentioned, inasmuch as it is the principal one.' 

c. But then, if creation were for the sake of Emancipa- 
tion, then, since Emancipation might take place through 
creation once for all, there would not be creation again 
and again ; to which he replies : * ’ 

II ^ II 

Aph. 2 . Because this [Emancipation] 

Suecettittcrtaiionwhy. ‘in • 

18 [only] ot him that is void oi passion. 

a. Emancipation does not take place through creation 
once for all ; but it is [the lot only] of him that has been 
extremely tormented many times by the various pain of 
birth, death, sickness^ &c. ; and, therefore, [successive 
creation goes on] because Emancipation actually occurs in 
the case only of him in whom complete dispassion has 




‘ mfk <llFtTSft TWliR ?T- 

' 5.-C liswf^ *lra- 

^ T*' T*' * 

’ For another rendering of the original of a*, b,, and o., see xnj 
tranilarion of the Bational Stfuiaiiont &o„ p. 62 . Ed. 
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arisen through the knowledge of the distinctness of Nature 
and Soul : such is the meaning,' 

h. He tells the reason why dispassion does n()t take place 
through creation once for all 




RTcT II ? II 


Aph, 3. It is not effected by the 
rea^, mere hearing ; because of the forcible- 
ness of the impressions^ from eternity* 


a. Even the hearing [of Scripture, in which the distinct- 
ness of Nature from Soul is enounced,] comes [not to all 
alike, but only] through the merit of acts done in many 
births, [or successive lives]. Even then dispassion is not 
established through the mere hearing, but through direct 
cognition ; and direct cognition does not take place sud- 
denly, because of the forcibleness of false impressions that 


w II 


* ^ l^^ir IfRTf II 

* Thb reading is peculiar to Vyndna, but seems to have some 
countenance from Ndgesa, Aniruddha and Veddnti Mahideva have 

\ Vdsand* Fide iupra, p, 29, note 2. Ed, 


1 
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have existed from eternity, but [the required direct cogni- 
tion takes place] through the completion of Concentration ; 
and there is an abundance of obstacles to Concentration- 
[see Yoga -Aphorisms, Book II]: therefore, only after 
many births do dispassion and Emancipation take place at 
any time of any one at all : such is the meaning. ^ 

i. He states another reason for the continuous flow of 
creation 


II S II 

Another Tfosm for JpA. 4. Or as people have, severally, 
conUn^ut creation, many dependants. 

a. As householders have, severally, many who are depen- 
dent upon them, according to the distinctions of wife, 
children, &c., so, also, the Qualities, viz., Goodness, &c., 
[Book 1.^ § 61. i,] have to emancipate innumerable Souls, 
severally. Therefore, however many Souls may have been 
emancipated, the onflow of creation takes place for the 
emancipation of other Souls ; for Souls are [in number,] 
without end: such is the meaning. And so the Yoga 
aphorism [Book IL, § 22] says : ‘ Though it have ceased 
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to be, in respect of him that has done the work, it has not 
[absolutely] ceased to be ; because it is common to others 
besides him/^ 

b. But then why is it asserted that Nature alone creates, 
when, by the text, ‘ From that or this Soul proceeded the 
Ether, ^ &c., it is proved that Soul, also, creates ? To this 
he replies 

^ II M il 

Aph. 5. And, since it [the character 
mXr' creator,] belongs, reaUy, to Nature, 

it follows that it is fictitiously attributed 
to Soul. 


' W 

^WTf^nlTfTTRfxr iTi j j cBH - 

I (PIT 'TO- 

Hfir 

f^ii 

* Taittirlya Upanithad, ii., 1. But read : ‘ From this, froni 
this same self,’ & 0 . £d. 

* ^ ^ fRmrr 

^rnrr^j ^ ?f?T ^ 

ci^Tf II 
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a. And, since Nature^s character of creator is decided 
to be real, there is, really, in the Scriptures, only a fictitious 
[or figurative] attribution of creativeness to SouU 

b. But then, if it be thus, how is it laid down that Nature^s 
creativeness, moreover, is real; since we are told [in ^ 
Scripture,] that creation, moreover, is on a level with a 
dream ? To this he replies : ^ 



The reality of Na- Apk, 6. Since it is proved from the 
products. 

a. That is to say : because the real creative character 
of Nature is established just ‘ from the products, ^ viz., by 
that evidence [see Book I., § 110,] which acquaints us with 
the subject [in which the creative character inheres] ; for 
products are real, inasmuch as they produce impressions 
and exhibit acts.* [The reality of eternal things is 
established here, just ae it is by Locke, who says : ^ I think 


2 ^ ^ 

BTtcTcrmv I ^ar- 

raft 

’ Aniruddha alone has which reading 

Dr. Ballantjne at first accepted. £d* 

* Birti Bii- 
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God has given me assurance enough as to the existence of 
things without me ; since, by their different application, I 
can produce, in myself, both 'pkamre and pain (artha), 
which is one great concernment of my present state. ^ 
These existing products being admitted, the Sankhya 
argues that they must have a cause; and, as this cause 
means neither more nor less than something creative, 
whatever proves the existence of the cause proves, at the 
same time, its creative character.] 

J. But then [it may be said], on the alternative [see § 1] 
that Nature works for lienelfy she must energize with 
reference to the emancipated Soul, also. To this he replies : ^ 

II S II 

Aph, 7. The rule is with reference 
Who escape nature, to one knowing; just as escape from 
a thorn. 

a. The word here means ‘one knowing;^ because 

the derivation is from chit, ‘to be conscious \ As one and 
the same thorn is not a cause of pain to him who, being 
‘one knowing,^ i.e., aware of it, escapes from that same, but 
actually is so in respect of othet^s; so Nature, also, is escaped 
by ‘ one knowing,^ one aware, one who has accomplished 
the matter: to him it does not consist of pain ; but to others, 
who are not knowing, it actually is a cause of pain : such is 

II 

I II 
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the ‘ rule,’ meaning, the distribution. Hence, rIso, of 
Nature, which is, by its own nature, bound [inasmuch as it 
consiits of bonds], the self-emancipation is possible ; so 
that it does not energize with reference to the emancipated 
Soul' [§ 6. 6.]. 

h: But then [suggests some one], what was said [at § 5], 
that, in respect of Soul, the creative character is only 
fictitiously attributed, this is not proper ; because it is 
fitting, that, by the conjunction of Nature, Soul, also, should 
be modified into Mind, &c. ; for a Modification of wood, 
&c., resembling earth, &c., through the conjunction of 
earth, &c., is seen : to which he replies 


(i w 

uzH ?fbi wti w wwTO nfh iwdR 
sftrii 

’ ^ « i<«sra»rwf«ffi (R 

uf ^H sftt I URTf II 
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H t H 

Apk 8. Even though thfire be con- 
junction [of Soul] with the other [viz,, 
Nature], this [power of giving rise to 
products] does not exist in it immediately ; just like the 
burning action of iron, 

a* Even though there be conjunction with Nature, there 
belongs to Soul no creativeness, 'immediately,^ i. e., directly. 
An illustration of this is, ' like the burning action of 
iron as iron does not possess, directly, a burning power ; 
but this is only fictitiously attributed to it, being through 
the fire conjoined with it : such is the meaning. But, in 
the example just mentioned, it is admitted that there is an 
alteration of both ; for this is proved by sense-evidence : 
but, in the instance under doubt, since the case is accounted 
for by the modification of one only, there is cumbrousness 
in postulating the modification of bot h ; because, otherwise, 
by the conjunction of the China-rose, it might be held 
that the colour of the crystal was changed.^ 


0 
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b. It has already been stated [§ 1] that the fruit of crea- 
tion is emancipation. Now he. states the principal occasional 
cause of creation : ^ 

c 


hT?: II ^ II 


Creation tclien. 


Aph. 9. When there is passion, or 
dispassion, there is concentration, [in 
the latter case, and] creation, [in the former]. 


a. When there is passion, there is creation ; and, when 
there is dispassion, there is ‘ concentration,^ i. e., the 
abiding [of Soul] in its own nature [see Yoga Aphorisms, 
Book I., § 3“] ; in short, emancipation, or the hindering of 
the modifications of the thinking principle [Yoga Apho- 
risms, Book L, § ^^] : such is the meaning. And so the 
import is, that Passion is the cause of creation ; because of 
their being* simultaneously present or absent.^ 


b. After this he begins to state the manner of creation 


fjTWWOfln II 

3 Vide ivfra^ p. 211, note 6. Ed. 

3 ‘ Simnltaneouslj,* &c., is to render anwayavyatirehaUf on which • 
vide tupra, p. 43, note 2. Ed. 

/ Tin ^ 
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H «|0 II . 

^ ^ph, 10. In the order feee § 12. 6.1 

of Mind, &c., [18 the creation] of the 
five elements, [or of the material world]. 

a* ^ Creation’ is supplied from the preceding aphorism.* 

6. He mentions a distinction* [between these successively 
creative energies and the primal one ] : 


II II 

Naiur^ s products not -Apli, 11, Since Creation is for the 

for themselves. Qf goul, the origination of these 

[products of Nature] is not for their own sake. 

a, ‘ Of these,’ i.e., of Mind, &c., since the creativeness is 
^ for the sake of Soul,’ i. e., for the sake of the emancipation 
of Soul, the * origination,’ i. e., the creativeness, is not for 
the sake of themselves; since, inasmuch as they we 
perishable, they [unlike Nature,^ (see § 1)] are not 
susceptible of emancipation : such is the meaning.* 

i. He declares the creation of limited space and time 


* N4geh has, instead of Ed, 

ill II 
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RMive alt and ^P\- [Relative] Space and Time 
space whence. [arise] from the Ether^ &c. 

a. The Space and Time which are eternal [and absolute], 
being the source of the Ether, are, really, sorts of qualities 
of Nature : therefore it is consistent that Space and Time 
should be all-pervading. But the Space and Time which 
are limited arise from the Ether, through the conjunction 
of this or that limiting object : such is the meaning. 
By the expression ‘ &c.,* [in the aphorism,] is meant * from 
the apprehending of this or that limiting object/^ 


4. Now he exhibits, in their order, through their nature 
and their habits, the things mentioned [in 10] as ‘ in the 
order of Mind, &c/ 


II II 

Apk 13. Intellect is judgment, 

^fmi or Intellect de- ♦ s* t 

Intellect is a synonym of ^.the 
Great Principle ' [or Mind (see Book!., 
§ 71)]; and ^judgment/ called [also] ascertainment, is its 


‘ f?rST % 

Tirftrcjprrf^ II 
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peculiar modification : such is the meaning. But they are 
set forth as identical, because a property and that of which 
it is the property are indivisible.* And it is tp be under- 
stood, that this Intellect is ‘ Great,’ because it pervades all 
efiects other than itself, and because it is of great power.* 

h. He mentions other properties, also, of the Great 
Principle:* 


II II 

of it. 

a. The meaning is, that Merit, Knowledge, Dispassion, 
and Supernatural Power, moreover, are formed out of 
intellect^ not formed of self-conseioumess {ahankara)^ &c. ; 
because intellect alone [and not self-consciousness,] is a 
product of superlative Purity,* [without admixture of 
Passion and Darkness]. 


^ See, for a different rendering, the Rational Refutation^ Ac., 
p. 45. Ed. 

a ii - tt -aw I ■■ 



* Prom copying a typographical error, Dr. Ballantyne had, in 
both hif editions, .Ed. 
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i. But then, if it be thus, how can the prevalence of 
demerit, in the portions of intellect lodged in men, cattle, 
&c., be accounted for ? To this he replies : ^ 

ii ii 

Opposite produce of 15- The Great one [intellect,] 

mieiieci. bccomes reversed through tincture.* 

a. That same ^ Great one,^ i.e., the Great Principle [or 
intellect], through being tinged with Passion and Dark- 
ness, also becomes ‘reversed ^ [see § 14. a.], i. e., vile, with 
the properties of Demerit, Ignorance, Non-dispassion, and 
want of Supernatural Power : such is the meaning.* 

be Having characterized the Great Principle, he defines 
its product. Self-consciousness : * 



II 




\ 

3 1. e., ‘ influence.’ Ud, 


^f(T II 
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II stf II 


Self-comcioutnest. 


Aph, 16. Self-consciouiness is a 
conceit. 


a, ‘ Self-consciousness ’ is what makes the Ego, as a 
potter [makes a pot] ; the thing [called] the internal 
instrument {antah-karana) : and this, inasmuch as a pro- 
perty and that of which it is the property are indivisible, 
is spoken of as ^ a conceit,^* [viz., of personality], in order 
to acquaint us that this is its peculiar modification. Only 
when a thing has been determined by intellect [i.e., by an 
act of judgment (see §13. a.)], do the making of an Ego 
and the making of a Meum take place.® 

b. He mentions the product of Self-consciousness, which 
has arrived in order:® 


* II ‘IS II 

Aph. 17. The product of it [viz., of 
of Seif<on- Self-consciousness,] is the eleven [or- 
gans], and the five Subtile Elements. 

a. The meaning is, that the eleven organs, with the 


^ For another version, see the Bationol Refutation^ &c., p. 46. 
Rd. 

II 

* ii . 
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five Subtile Elements, viz., Sound, &c., are the product 
of Self-consciousness.^ 

6. Amon^ these, moreover, he mentions a distinction :* 


int II 

C \ 


Th Mind whence. 


Aph. 18. The eleventh, consisting of 
[the principle of] Purity, proceeds 


from modified Self-consciousness. 


a. The ‘eleventh,^ i.e., the completer of the eleven, viz.. 
Mind, [or the ^ internal organ,’ — which is not to be con- 
founded with Uhe Great one,’ called also Intellect and 
Mind, — alone,] among the set consisting of sixteen [§ 17], 
consists of Purity ; therefore it is produced from Self- 
consciousness ^modified,’ i.e., pure : such is the meaning. 
And hence, too, it is to be reckoned that the ten organs 
are from the Passionate Self-consciousness ; and the Sub- 
tile Elements, from the Dark Self-consciousness.’ 

i. He exhibits the eleven organs 


' WIV- 

II 
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Aph» 19. Along with, tl^ organa of 
action and the organs of understanding 
another is the eleventh. 


OfdiM Organt. 


a. The organs of action are five, viz., the vocal organ, 
the hands, the feet, the anus, and the generative organ; 
and, the organs of understanding are five, those called the 
organs of sight, heaVing, touch, taste, and smell. Along 
with these ten, ‘ another,’ viz., Mind, is * the eleventh,^ i.e., 
is the eleventh organ : such is the meaning.' 

i. He refutes the opinion that the Organs are formed of 
the Elements 



II ^0 H 


The Nydya view rejected. 


Aph, 20. They [the organs,] are not ‘ 
formed of the Elements ; because there 
is Scripture for [their] being formed of Self-consciousness. 


а. Supply ^ the organs.^* 

б. Pondering a doubt, he says : ^ 


’ II 
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, ^ Aph 21. The Scripture regarding » 

A text explained. absorptiou into deities is not [decla- 
ratory] of an originator. 

а. That Scripture which there is about absorption into 
deities is not ' of an originator/ that is to say, it does not 
refer to an originator ; because [although a thing, e.g., a 
jar, when it ceases to be a jar, is usually spoken of as being 
resolved into its originator, viz., into earth, yet] we see 
the absorption of a drop of water into what, nevertheless, 
is not its originator, viz., the ground; [and such is the 
absorption into a deity from whom the Mind absorbed did 
not originally emanate].^ 

б. Some say that the Mind, included among the organs, 
is eternal. He repels this 


^ Aniraddh a has, instead of * • His comment 

is as follows : 

^ vr: I ffWT- 

Faffiprfh I 

Tfir II 
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II II 

, ApL 22. [None of tW organs is 

No organ eternal, ^ , i 1 1 T»r* i . i -, 

eternal, as some hold the Mind to be ;] 
because we have Scripture for their beginning to be, and 
because we see their destruction. 

а. All these organs; without exception, have a begin- 
ning ; for the Scripture says, * From this are produced 
the vital air, the mind, and all the organs &c., and because 
we are certified of their destruction by the fact that, in the 
conditions of being aged, &c., the mind, also, like the sight 
and the rest, decays, &c. : such is the meaning.* 

б, He rebuts the atheistical opinion that the sense [for 
example,] is merely the set of eye-balls, [&c.] 

II ^ II 


^ Aniruddha’s reading is ff 
Ed. ^ ^ 

* Mundalca Ujpanishady ii., i., 3. Ed, 

m^T 

V® c 



8 This is taken from my edition, where, however, it' is corrected 
in thf corrigenda. I^ee the next two notes. Ed, 
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Tht Sense not to he con- 
foUHiUd icilh its site, 

tity with] its site. 


Aph, 23. The Sense is supersen- 
suous; [it being th^notion] of mistaken 
persons [that the Sense exists] in [iden- 


a. Every Sense is supersensuous, and not perceptible ; 
but only in the opinion of mistaken persons does the Sense 
exist ‘in its site/ e.g., [Sight,] in the eye-ball, in the 
condition of identity [with the eye-ball]: such is the 
meaning. The correct reading is; [‘The sense is some- 
thing supersensuous ; to confound it with] the site/ [is a 
mistake] ^ 

b. He rebuts the opinion that one single Sense, through 
diversity of powers, performs various oflBces 


II ^8 II 

Aph, 24. Moreover, a difference 
established if a difference of 
powers be [conceded], there is not a 
oneness [of the organs]. 


to: II 

* The original of this shows that Vijnina emphasizes 

as the true reading. He seems to point to which 

Aniruddha has, and, after him, Veddnti Mahideva. Ud, 

1 II 
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a. Even by the admission that a diversity of powera 
belongs to one single organ, the diversity of organs is 
established; because the p^jicers are, assuredly, organs; 
therefore, there is not a singleness of organ : such is the 
meaning.^ 

I, But then [it may be said], there is something unphilo- 
sophical in supposing various kinds of organs to arise from 
one single Self-consciousness. To this he replies 

^ Il II 

Aph. 25. A theoretical discordance 

Hont cajinot upset facts, ^^^^ht,] in the Case of 

what is matter of ocular evidence, 
a. This is simple.'* 

h. He tells us that, of the single leading organ, the 
Mind, the other ten are kinds of powers 


II 

^rnrf i ii 

3 Nfigela is peculiar in having 

* II 

V® N 
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tr: ir!, ii 

Divemjied deration 26. The Mind identifies itself 

of Mind. ^ith both. 

a. That is to say : the Mind identifies itself with the 
organs of intellection and of action.* 

b. Of his own accord, he explains the meaning of the 
expression ‘ identifies itself with both * 


Aph. 27. By reason of the varieties 
Hm tht9 happens. transformation of [which] the Quali- 
ties [are susceptible], there is a diversity [of their product, 
the Mind,] according to circumstances. 


a. As one single man supports a variety of characters, 
through the force of association,— being, through associa- 
tion with his beloved, a lover ; through association with 
one indifierent, indifferent ; and, through association with 
some other, something other, — so the Mind, also, through 
association with the organ of vision, or any other, becomes 
various, from its becoming one with the organ of vision, or 
any other; by its being [thereby] distinguished by the 
modification of seeing, or the like. The argument in sup- 
port of this is, ‘ of the Qualities,^ &c. ; the meaning being, 
because of the adaptability of the Qualities, Goodness, &c., 
to varieties of transformation.* 


^ All the commentators but Yijnina here insert ^ . Ed. 

* : ii 

* ^ W mi «l ' ^K »' NR Trt 
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i. He mentions the object of the organs of intellection 
and of action : ^ 


I 

II II 


What the orgam deal 28. Of both [sets of Organs the 

object is that list of things], beginning 
with Colour, and ending with the dirt of Taste. 

а. The ^dirt’ of the tastes of food, &c., means ordure, 
&c.,^ [into which the food, consisting of the quality Taste, 
&c., is partly transformed]. 

б. Of what Soul {indra)y through what service, these 
are termed Organs {indriya), both these things he tells us 





II II 




H^cTi 




1 ^ ^ — 

II 

* Anhuddha reads, in lieu of -TO", . M. 

* to: II 
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Aph. 29. The being the seer, &c., 
belongs to the Soul; the instrumen- 
t tality belongs to the Organs. 

а. For, as a king, even without himself energizing, be- 
comes a warrior through his instrument, his army, by 
directing this by orders simply, so the Soul, though 
quiescent, through all the organs, of vision, &c., becomes 
a seer, a speaker, and a judger, and the like, merely 
through the proximity called ' Conjunction ; ^ because it 
moves these, as the lodestone^ [does the iron, without 
exerting any effort]. 

б. Now he mentions the special modifications of the 
triad of internal organs 


II ?0 II 


Differences in the 
internal organs. 


Aph, 30. Of the three [internal 
organs] there is a diversity among 
themselves. 




C\ nO 

f^ll 
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0 . Th0 Bsp^t of Intellect is attention' ; of Self-conscious- 
ness, co^iceit [of personality]; of the Mind, decision and 
dovbt.* > 

b. He mentions, also, a common aspect of the three:* 

mmT[\ ^ « 

Aph. 31. The five airs, viz.. Breath, 
to ik 4 are the modification, in common, of 

the [three internal] instruments. 

’ a. That is to say : the five, in the shape of Bteath, Ac., 
which are familiarly known as ^ airs^ because of their cir- 
culating as the air does, these [animal spirits] are the 
joint or common ‘ modification,^ or kinds of altered form, 
^of the instruments,’ i.e., of the triad of internal instru- 
ments.^ 

b. The opinion is not ours, as it is that of the Vaiseshi- 


^ Adhyavoidya, rendered * ascertainment ' and ‘judgment* at 
pp. 166 and 196, tfujpra. Also see the ’Rational Rrfutation, Ac., 
p. 46. Ed, 

em ro ^n^irc^ 
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kas, that the modifications of the organs take place succes- 
siyely only, and not simultaneously. So he says : ^ 





Apk 32. The modifications of the 
organs take place both successively and 
simultaneously. 

0 . This is simple.^ 

h. Lumping the modifications of the understanding, with 
a view to showing how they are the cause of the world, he, 
in the first place, exhibits [them] : * 

ii 

Aph. 33. The modifications [of the 
***' understanding, which are to be shown 
to be the cause of the world, and] 
which are of five kinds, are [some of them,] painful and 
[others,] not painful. 


II 

V 

'wm II 

sb \ 


^ Wh II 



* Literally the same words are found in the Yoga Aphorisms, 
Book I., {5. Ed, 
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a. That the modifications are of five sorts is declared by ' 
Patapjali’s aphorism,' [see Yoga Aphorisms, Book I., § 6 *]. 

) 

h. He acquaints [us] with the nature of Soul 

II II 

A'ph, 34. On the cessation thereof 
Mtrdatvm thereto, ^ mundane influences], its tinc- 

ture* ceasing, it [Soul,] abides in itself. 

a. That is to say : during the state of repose of these 
modifications, it [the Soul], the reflexion of these having 
ceased, is abiding in itself ; being, at other times, also, as it 
were, in isolation, [though seemingly not so]. And to this 
efiect there is a triad of Aphorisms of the Yoga,* [tIz., Book 
I., §§ 2, 3, and 4«]. 


‘ Evidence, misprision, chimera, unconsciousness, memory.* Ed, 

^ I. e., 'influence*, as in Aph. 15, at p. 198, supra, Ed, 

‘ cTTOt SJHdFnfcT- 

I 

* I ‘Concentration (yoya) U 

the hindering of the modifications of the thinking principle. d^T 
W I ‘Then [i.e., at the timi of Con- 
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1. He explains this by an illustration : ’ 

c WTSRI II II 

Aph. 35. And as [by] a flower, the 

Thu Uluttraied. 

gem. 

«. The ‘ and ’ implies that this is the reason [of what was 
asserted in the preceding aphorism] ; the meaning being, 
as the gem [is tinged, apparently,] by a flower. As the 
gem called rock-crystal, by reason of a flower of the Hi- 
biscus, becomes red, not abiding in its own state, and, 
on the removal thereof, becomes colourless, abiding in its 
own state, in like manner* [is the Soul apparently tinged 
by the adjunction of the Qualities]. 

h. But then [it may be asked], by whose effort does the 
aggregate of the organs come into operation ; since Soul 
is motionless, and since it is denied® that there is any 
Lord [or Demiurgus] ? To this he replies :* 

centration ,] it [the Soul,] abides in the form of the spectator [without 

a spectacle]. *At other times [than 

that of Concentration] it [the Soul,] is in the same form as the 
modifications [of the internal organ]/ Dr. Ballantyne’s translation 
is here quoted. Ed, 

* II 

* ^ I 

'll 

mVm ^ ^ II 

* ‘ Demurred to * is preferable. Fide eupTOf p. 112. Ed* 

"si 
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II II 


Whai nwee$ the Organs 
io operate. 


Aph, 36. The Organs also arise, for 
the sake of Soul, from the development 
of dMert 


a. The meaning is, that, just as Nature energizes * for the 
sake of SouV so ‘the Organs also arise;' i. e., the ener- 
g;izing of the Organs is just in consequence of the develops 
ment of the deserts of the Soul : [see Yoga Aphorisms, 
Book IL, § IS. 6.]. And the desert belongs entirely to 
the investment [the Soul not really possessing either 
merit or demerit]. 

4. He mentions an instance of a thing's spontaneously 
energizing for the sake of another:* 


AnHirntroison. Apk 37. As the COW for the calf. 

a. As the cow, for the sake of the calf, quite sponta- 
neously secretes milk, and awaits no other effort, just so, for 
the sake of the master. Soul, the Organs energize quite 
spontaneously : such is the meaning. And it is that. 


(TTOII 

’ TO* II , 
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out of profound sleep, the understanding of its Own accord 
wakes up.* 

f 

h. With reference to the question, how many Organs 
there are, external and internal combined, he says : * 

Th$ number of the 38. Orgau 18 of thirteen sorts, 

through division of the subordinates. 

a. The triad of internal organs, and the ten external 
organs, combined, are thirteen. He says ^ sorts,^ in order 
to declare that, of these, moreover, there is an infinity, 
through [their] distinction into individuals. He says 
‘ through division of the subordinates,’ with a reference to 
the fact, that it is understanding which is the principal 
organ ; the meaning being, because the organs [or func- 
tions,] of the single organ, called understanding, are more 
than one.* 


* TO ^cT 

I ^ 

«irywWTiii 

3 The reading of Yed^nti Mahideva, and of him alone, is 

. Hd. 
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b. But then, since understanding [it seems,] Klone is the 
principal instrument in furnishing its object [of emanci- 
pation] to Soul, and the instrumentality of the others is 
secondary, in this case what is [meant by] secondarinm P 
[Why are they said to be instrumental at all .^] In regard 
to this he says:* 

ii ii 

Aph. 39. Because the quality of 
being most efficient is conjoined with 
the organs ; as in the case of an axe. 

a. The quality of the [principal] organ, the understand- 
ing, in the shape of being most efficient on behalf of 
soul, exists, derivatively, in the [other derivative] organs. 
Therefore it is made out that an organ is of thirteen 
kinds : such is the connexion with the preceding 
aphorism.* 

^ Instead of * in this case/ &c., read, ‘ what is the character of 
these [i. e., organs] ? * Ed. 

fRPRn a 
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ft. ^ As in the case of an axe.' As, although the blow 
itself, since it is this that puts an end to our non-posses- 
sion of thetresult, is the principal efficient in the cutting, 
yet the axe, also, is an efficient, because of its close prox- 
imity to the quality of being the principal efficient, so [here, 
also] : such is the meaning. He does not here say that 
Self-consciousness is secondarily efficient, meaning to imply 
that it is one with the internal organ.' 

<?. Specifying the precise state of the case in regard to 
the condition of secondary and principal, he says : * 

wr nm ii 8o ii 

ApK 40. Among the two [the ex- 
ternal and the internal organs], the 
principal is Mind ; just as, in the world, 
among troops of dependants. 

a, ‘ Among the two,' viz., the external and the internal, 
•Mind,' i. e., understanding, simply, is ^ the principal,' i. e.. 


RinrUcT ^cT II 

‘ 5«31V«5lf<fd I W 
fRT « 

?R- 

' « *\ 

WnfRTT II 

* wrot WjWTf II 
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oUef ; in short, is the immediate cause ; because it is that 
which furnishes Soul with its end ; just as, among troops 
of dependants, some one single person is the prime minister 
of the king ; and the others, governors of towns, &c., are 
his subordinates : such is the meaning.^ 

J, Here the word * Mind * does not mean the third 
internal organ,* [(§ 30. a) but Intellect, or ‘the Great 
One.^ 

c. He tells, in three aphorisms, the reasons why Intel- 
lect [or understanding] is the principal 

II II 

Aph. 41. [And Intellect is the prin- 
cipal, or immediate and direct, efficient 
in Soul's emancipation ;] because there 
is no wandering away. 

a. That is to say: because it [understanding,] per- 


II 

* t(j5TTf Wh: II 
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vades all the organs ; or because there is no result apart 
from it.^ 


II II 

A;ph. 42. So, too, because it [the 

Another reason. i . i* i • i -j n n 

understanding,] is the depository oi all 
self-continuant impressions. 

u. Understanding alone is the depository of all self- 
continuant impressions, and not the Sight, &c., or Self- 
consciousness, or the Mind ; else it could not happen that 
things formerly seen, and heard, &c., would be remembered 
by the blind, and deaf, &c.* 

II 8? II 

ApA. 43. And because we infer this 

Another reason. [its preeminence] by reason of its 
meditating. 

a. That is to say : and because we infer its preeminence, 
'by reason of its meditating,^ i.e., its modification in the 
shape of meditation. For the modification of thought 
called ' meditation ^ is the noblest of all the modifications 
[incident to Soul, or pure Thought, whose blessedness, or 
state of emancipation, it is to have no modification at all] ; 
and the Understanding itself, which, as being the deposi- 
tory thereof, is, further, named Thought Ichitta^ from the 


* ^ i II 

II ' 
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same root as chintd^\ is nobler than the organs whose 
modifications are other than this : such is the meaning.* 

h. But then, suppose that the modification ^ meditation ^ 
belongs only to the 8oul^ [suggests some one]. To this he 
replies 


II 88 II 


MediiatiQn not essen- 
tial to Soul. 


Ap/i. 44. It cannot be of its own 
nature. 


a. That is to say : meditation cannot belong to Soul 
essentially ; because of the immobility* [of Soul ; whereas 
‘ meditation ’ is an effort]. 


d. But then, if thus the preeminence belongs to under- 
standing alone, how was it said before [at §26,] that it is 
the Mind that takes the nature of both [sets of organs, in 


* The two words are, respectively, from cAit and cAint, which are 
cognate. £d. 

%T ^ 

* i II 
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apparent contradiction to the view propounded at § 39] P 
To this he replies;* 

\ 

Aph. 45. The condition [as regards 
An organ may u, re- Soul’s instruments,! of Secondary and 

lattvely, principal, or . . , . i t. i* 

secondary, principal 18 relative; because oi the 

difference of function. 

a. In respect to the difference of function, the condition, 
as secondary, or principal, of the instruments [of Soul] is 
relative. In the operations of the Sight, &c., the Mind is 
principal ; and, in the operation of the Mind, Self-con- 
sciousness, and, in the operation of Self-consciousness, 
Intellect, is principal* [or precedent]. 

h. But then, what is the cause of this arrangement ; 
viz., that, of this [or that] Soul, this [or that] Intellect, 
alone, and not another Intellect, is the instrument ? With 
reference to this, he says : * 


■ 

imram i uvr? ii 

^ \ 

inrRHT^: I WTVf 
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II 81 , n 

Aph. 46. The energizing [of this or 
^^Evtry^naftfuU Intellect] is for the sake of this 

[or that Soul] ; because of [its] having 
been purchased by the works [or deserts] of this [or that 
Soul] ; just as in the world. 

а. The meaning is, that, ‘the energizing,’ i.e., all 
operation, of the instrument is for the sake of this [or that] 
Soul; because of [its] haring been purchased by this [or 
that] Soul’s works [or deserts] ; just as in the world. As, 
in the world [or in ordinary affairs], whatever axe, or the 
like, has been purchased by the act, e.g., of buying, by 
whatever man, fhe operation of that [axe, or the like], 
such as cleaving, is only for the sake of that man [who 
purchased it] : such is the meaning. The import is, that 
therefrom is the distributive allotment of instruments* 
[inquired about under § 46. 6.] 

б. Although there is no act in Soul, because it is im- 


^ N&gem differs from all the other commentators in reading 

%T T vmfa i w 

^ ^5! ^8^ spnf ’t: ’^KT- 

<11 tl 
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movable, still, since it is the means of SouPs experience, it 
is called the act of Soul; just like the victories, &c., of a 
king [which are, really, the acts of his servants] ; because 
of SouFs being the owner^ [of the results of acts ; as the 
king is of the results of the actions of his troops]. 

c. In order to make clear the chiefship of Intellect, he 
sums up,^ [as follows] : 


^cT II 8s II 

\ 

Aph, 47. Admitting that they [the 
Summing up. yarious instruments of Soul, all] equally 
act, the preeminence belongs to Intellect ; just as in the 
world, just as in the world. 

a. Although the action of all the instruments is the 
same, in being for the sake of Soul, still the preeminence 
belongs to Intellect alone : just as in the world. The 
meaning is, because it is just as the preeminence, in the 
world, belongs to the prime minister, among the rulers of 
towns, and the rest, even although there be no difference 
so far as regards their being [all alike workers] for the 
sake of the king. Therefore, in all the Institutes, Intellect 
alone is celebrated as ‘the Great One/ The repetition 


Cv 

II 
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[yiz., ‘just as in the world, just as in the world,’] implies 
the completion of the Book.* 

h. So much for [this abstract of] the Second Book, on 
the Products of Nature, in the commentary, on Kapila’s 
Declaration of the Sankhya, composed by the venerable 
Vijnana Acharya.’* 


' wrfil SiiT- 

IRT wnn uunw I 

ufiai: Bunw i wa 



’ ?f(i ^WTOTff- 
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END or BOOK II. 
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BOOK III. 


a. In the next place, the gross product of Nature, txz., 
the great elements and the dyad of bodies, is to be 
described ; and, after that, the going into yarious wombs, 
and the like ) [this description being givenj with a view 
to that less perfect degree of dispassionateness which is the 
cause of one’s engaging upon the means of knowledge ; ' 
and, after that, with a view to perfect freedom from 
passion, all the means of knowledge are to be told ; so the 
Third [Book] commences:^ 

II ^ II 

The eUmni. 'J’}'® origination of the diver- 

f sined [world of sense] is from that 
which has no difference. 

0. '[Which] has no difference/ i,e., that in which there 
exists not a distinction^ in the shape of calmness, fierceness, 
dulness, &c., viz., the Subtile Elements, called ‘ the five 
somethings, simply / from this [set of five] is the origina- 


‘ Tit TOTO 

Tlrthyri ^ waf (TcT^ % 

illif fTcnr 

Hdhnwni 

V 
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tion of * the diversified/ [so called] from their possessing 
a differeiice, in the shape of the calm, &c., viz., the gross, 
the great Elements: such is the meaning. For, the fact 
of consisting of pleasure, or the like, in the shape of the 
calm, and the rest, is manifested, in the degrees of greater, 
and less, &c., in the gross Elements only, not in the 
Subtile ; because these, since they have but the one form 
of the calm,'are manifest to the concentrated,* [practitioners 
of meditation, but to no others]. 

b. So then, having stated, by composing the preceding 
Book, the origin of the twenty-three Principles, he states 
the origination, therefrom, of the dyad of bodies 

t 11 ^ II 

The Body uhenee. Aph. 2. Therefrom, of the Body, 

a. ‘Therefrom,’ i.e., from the twenty-three Principles, 
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there is the origination of the pair of Bodies, the Gross 
[Body] and the Subtile: such is the meaning.* 

b. Now he proves that mundane existence could not be 
accounted for otherwise than on the ground of the twenty- 
three Principles:* 

II ? II 

Aph. 3. From the seed thereof is 

Mundane existence mundane existence. 
whence. 

a, * Thereof/ i. e., of the Body ; 
^ from the seed/ i. e., from the Subtile one, as its 6au8e, in 
the shape of the twenty-three Principles, is 'mundane 
existence/ i.e., do the going and coming of Soul take 
place ; for it is impossible that, of itself, there should be a 
going, &c,, of that which, in virtue of [its] all-pervading- 
ness, is immovable: such is the meaning. For Soul, 
being conditioned by the twenty-three Principles, only by 
means of that investment migrates from Body to Body, 
with a view to experiencing the fruits of previous works.® 



TmnpffT II 
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b- He states, also, the limit of mundane existence i* 

II ^ II 

Aph. 4. And, till there is discriinina- 
^ MunJane^Uncetui energizing of these, 

which have no differences. 

a. The meaning is, that, of all Souls whatever, void of 
the differences of being Lord, or not Lord, &c., [though, 
seemingly, possessed of such differences,] ‘energizing,^ 
i.e., mundane existence, is inevitable, even till there is 
discrimination [of Soul from its seeming investments] ; 
and it does not continue after that.^ 

i. He states the reason of this 


II ^ II 


The reason of this. 


Aph, 5. Because of [the necessity of] 
the other^s experiencing: 


a. The meaning is : because of the necessity that the 
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other, i.e., that that very [Soul], which does not discri- 
minate, should experience the fruit of its own [reputed] 
acta.^ 

h. He states, that, even while there is a Body, during 
the time of mundane existence, fruition [really] is not:* 


nriR xiftnir* ii ii 

So«r, bondage o,dg 6. It [Soul,] is now quite free 

from both. 

a, ‘Now,M.e., during the time of mundane existence, 
Soul is quite free * from both,*i.e., from the pairs, viz., 
cold and heat, pleasure and pain, &c. : such is the meaning.* 

i. He next proceeds to describe, separately, the dyad of 
Bodies 


(Tm ii s ii 


Aph. 7. The Gross [Body] usually 

TIte Gross and the • n n j-l j xt. xi. 

tSMie Bodies duHn- anses irom lather and mother ; the 

other one is not so. 


I 


ii 

9 Aniroddba has and comments accordingly. Ed. 
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a. The Gross one arises from father and mother, ^ usually/ 
i.e., for the most part ; for there is mention also of a Gross 
Body bom of a womb : and* the other,’ i.e., the Subtile 
Body, is ‘not so,’ i.e., does not arise from a father and 
mother ; because it arises from creation, &c. : such is the 
meaning.^ 


i. He decides [the question], through disguise by which 
one of the Bodies, Gross and Subtile, the conjunction of the 
pairs [pleasure and pain, &c.,] with Soul takes place.® 



II b II 


Aph, 8. To that which arose antece- 
is dently it belongs to be that whose result 

is this ; because it is to the one that 
there belongs fruition, not to the other. 


a. * To be that whose result is this,’ i.e., to have pleasure 
and pain as its effect [reflected in Soul], belongs to that 
Subtile Body alone whose origin was * antecedent,’ i.e., at 
the commencement of the creation [or annus magnus]. 
Why? Because the fruition of what is called pleasure and 
pain belongs only to ‘ the one,’ i. e., the Subtile Body, but 
not to ‘ the other,’ i. e., the Gross Body ; because all are 
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agreed that there is neither pleasure nor pain, &c., in a 
body of earth : such is the meaning.^ 

He tells the nature of the Subtile Body just mentioned:^ 

II ^ II 

The SMile Body how 9. The Seventeen, as one, are the 

constituted, Subtile Bodv. 

a. The Subtile Body, further, through its being container 
and contained, is twofold. Here the seventeen, [presently 
mentioned,] mingled, are the Subtile Body ; and that, at 
the beginning of a creation, is but one, in the shape of an 
aggregate ; [as th6 forest, the aggregate of many trees, is 
but one] : such is the meaning. The seventeen are the 
eleven organs, the five Subtile Elements, and Tinders tand- 
ing. Self-consciousness is included under Understanding.^ 
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\ 

h. But [one may ask,] if the Subtile Body be one, 
how can there be diverse experiences accordingly as Souls 
are [numerically] distinct, [one from another]? To this 
he replies 

H «io II 

How Own come to be , is distinction of indi- 

individuals. viduals, through diversity of desert, 

a. Although, at the beginning of the creation [or annus 
magnus], there was but one Subtile Body, in the shape of 
that investment [of Soul (see Feddnla-sdra^ § 62,) named] 
Eiranyagarbha, still, subsequently, moreover, there becomes 
a division of it into individuals, — a plurality, partitively, in 
the shape of individuals ; — as, at present, there is, of the 
one Subtile Body of a father, a plurality, partitively, in 
the shape of the Subtile Body of son, daughter, &c. He 
tells the cause of this, saying, ^ through diversity of desert 
meaning, through actions, &c., which are causes of the 
experiences of other animal souls.^ * 

W I II 

bee, for another rendering, the Rational MtifUidtion, &c.,p.36, £d, 

k ' , ■ 
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i. But then, on this showing, since the Subtile one alone, 
from its being the site of fruition, is [what ought to be de- 
noted by the term] Body^ how is the term Body applied 
to the Gross one ? To this he replies 

ii II 

A'ph. 11. From its being applied to 
isfdU^aB^y. to the Subtile one], it is ap- 

plied to the Body, which is the taber- 
nacle of the abiding thereof. 

a. But then, what proof is there of another body, — other 
than the one consisting of the six sheaths, — serving as a 
tabernacle for the Subtile Body ? With reference to this, 
he says r 

H II II 

JpL 12. Not independently [can 
Subtile Body exist], without that 
[Gross Body]; just like a shadow and 
a picture. 

a. That is to say : the Subtile Body does not stand inde- 
pendently, ‘ without thatj^ ’i. e., without a support; as a 
shadow, or as a picture, does not stand without a support. 
And so, having abandoned a Gross Body, in order to go 


/ % 
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to another world, it is settled that the Subtile Body takes 
another body, to serve as its tabernacle : such is the import.^ 

h. But then [it may be said], of the Subtile Body, since 
it is limited substance, as the Air, or the like, let the Ether 
[or Spa^e], without [its] being attached [to anything], be 
the site : it is purposeless to suppose [its] attachment to 
anything else. To this he replies 

^ II s? II 

C\ \ 

Apli, 13. No, even though it be 
mat^ial ^ limited ; because of [its] association 

with masses ; just like the sun. 

fl. Though it be limited, it does not abide independently, 
without association ; for, since, just like the sun, it consists 
of lights it is inferred to be associated with a mass : such is 
the meaning. All lights, the sun and the rest, are seen only 
under the circumstances of association [of the luminiferous 
imponderable] with earthy substances; and the Subtile Body 
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consists of ' Purity/ which is Light : therefore it must be 
associated with the Elements.^ 

b. He determines the magnitude of the Subtile Body 

II sS II 

Size of the Subtile ApA, 14. It is of atomic magnitude ; 

for there is a Scripture for its acting, 

a. ‘It/ the Subtile Body, is ‘of atomic magnitude/ i. e., 
limited, but not absolutely an atom; because it is declared 
to have parts. Wherefore ? ‘For there is Scripture for its 
acting; ^ i. e., because there is Scripture about its acting. 
When a thing is all-prevading, it cannot act ; [action being 
motion]. But the proper reading is, ‘because there is 
Scripture for its nming!^ 


^ II 

* mprn TifiOTw H 

3 The reading which Vijn&na remarks, is 

accepted by N^gtsa. 

Aniruddha is siogolar in here inserting, as an Aphorism : 
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b. He states anether argument for its being limited •} 



A noihr proof of thii. 


Aph, 15. And because there is Scrip- 
ture for its being formed of food. 


а. That is to say : it, viz., the Subtile Body, cannot be 
all-pervading ; because there is a Scripture for its being 
partially formed of food ; for, if it were all-prevading, it 
would be eternal. Although Mind, &c., are not formed of 
the Elements, still it is to be understood that they are 
spoken of as formed of food, &c.; because they are filled with 
homogeneous particles, through contact with food;^ [as 
the light of a lamp is supplied by contact with the oil]. 

б. For what purpose is the mundane existence, the 
migrating from one body to another [Gross] body, of Sub- 


I fm ^ I 

* II 

* N4gega has the reading . J&cf. 

* Aniniddha and Ndgesa omit the word ^ . Ed, 
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tile Bodies, which are mintelligent ? With reference to 
this, he says:^ 

Jph» 16. The mundane existence of 
^m^hSublUeBody g^^^. 

just like a king’s cooks. 

а. That is to say : as the cooks of a king frequent the 
kitchens for the sake of the king, so the Subtile Bodies 
transmigrate for the sake of Soul.^ \ 

б. The Subtile Body has been discussed in respect of all 
its peculiarities. He now likewise discusses the Gross 
Body, also : ^ 


TTFiiSffT%r II II 


The Gross Body 
whence. 


Apk 17. The Body consists of the 
five elements. 
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a. That is to saj : the Body is a modification of the five 
elements mingled.^ 

h. He mentions another opinion 

II Sb II 

Amthr opinion. it consists oi/our 

elements. 

a. This [is alleged] with the import that the Ether does 
not originate* [anything]. 

« 

II II 


Another opinion. 


ApL 19. Others say that it consists 
of one element. 


a. The import is, that the body is of Earth only, and the 
other elements are merely supporters. Or ‘of one element ’ 
means, of one or other element ;* [see the Rosicrucian doc- 
trine in the Tarka-sangraha, § 13., &c]. 


' ftrfIfRTRT 
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* One of my MSS, of A'niruddha omits the word . Ei. 
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6. He^ells usVhat is proved by the fact that the Body 
consists of the Elements 


5T II ^0 II 

Aph, 20. Intellect is not natural [a 
of'^gal^(^ natural result of organization] ; because 
it is not found in them severally. 

a. That is to say : since we do not find intellect in the 
separated Elements, intellect is not natural to the Body, — 
which consists of the Elements, — but is adventitious.® 

4. He states another refutation* [of the notion that 
Intellect is a property of the Body] : 


II II 


4 fuAr .rgu«.ni. ^nd [if the Body had in- 

tellect natural to it,J there would not 
be the death, &c., of anything. 


% 

a. That is to say : and, if the Body had intellect natural 
to it, there would not be the death, the profound sleep, &c., 
' of anything,’ of all things. For death, profound sleep, 
&c., imply the body’s being non-intelligent ; and this, if 
it were, by its own nature, intelligent, would not take 
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place ; because the essential nature of a thing remains as 
long as the thing remains.* 

6. Pondering a doubt, as to the assertion [in § 20], viz., 
‘ because it is not found in them severally,’ he repels it :* 

ui?^’ 35*^: II « II 

Aph, 22. If [you say that Intellect 
organization, and that] it 
is like the power of something intoxi- 
cating, [the ingredients of which, separately, have no 
intoxicating power, we reply, that] this might arise, on 
conjunction, if we had seen, in each [element, something 
conducive to the result], 

a, But then, as an intoxicating power, though not 
residing in the substances severally, resides in the mixed 
substance, so may Intellect, also, be ; if any one say this, 
it is not so. If it had been seen in each [constituent], its 
appearance in the compound might have had place ; but, in 
the case in question, it is not the case that it is seen in each. 


ff ' UT ^ Him- 
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Therefore, in the illustration [of something intoxicating 
resulting from mixture], it being established, by the In- 
stitutes, &c., that there is, in each ingredient, a mhtile 
tendency to intoxicate, it is settled only that, at the time 
when these combine, there will be a manifestation of the 
[latent] power of intoxicating; but, in the thing illustrated, 
it is not established, by any proof whatsoever, that there is 
intelligence, in a subtile [or undeveloped] state, in the 
elements separately : such is the meaning^^ 

b. It was stated [§ 16,] that the Subtile Bodies trans- 
migrate for the sake of Soul. In regai€ to this, he teUs, in 
two aphorisms, by what operation, dependent on the birth 
of the Subtile Bodi^, which means their transmigrations 
into Gross Bodies, what aims of Soul are accomplished :* 
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II II 

Pu^Htfihe SuUile ' 23- From knowledge [acquired 

Bodifi taking a gross during mundane existence, comes] sal- 
vation, [SouFs cAi^/end]. 

a. That is to say : by the transmigration of the Subtile 
Body, through birth, there takes place the direct operation 
of discrimination [between Soul and Non-Soul] ; [and] 
thence, in the shape of emancipation, Soules [chief] End.^ 

f^in<T II II 

\ 

„ , . ApL 24. Bondage [which may be 

Bondage whence, , o l ^ j 

viewed as one of the ends which Soul 
could arrive at only through the Subtile Body,] is from 
Misconception. 

а. Through the transmigration of the subtile body, from 
misconception, there is that [less worthy] end of soul, in 
the shape of bondage, consisting of pleasure and pain : 
such is the meaning.* 

б. Liberation and Bondage, [resulting} from knowledge 
and misconception [respectively], have been mentioned. 
Of these, in the first place, he explains Liberation [arising] 
from knowledge 
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II II 

Kr^gei^neiiiuT . 25 * Si^ce this [xiz., knowledge,] 

cooperutor nor smhsti- is the precise cause [of liberation], there 

iute.in liberaiin^ Soul. . ... r« . i 

18 neither association [oi anything else 
with it, e. g., good works,] nor alternativeness, [e. g., of 
good works, in its stead]. 

a. In respect of there being neither association nor 
alternativeness, he states an illustration 


II II 

Aph. 26 . The emancipation of Soul 

Thxs xHttitTQficd. ■. \ 1 j 1 j 1 ri 1 1 

does not depend on both [knowledge 
and works, or the like]; as [any end that one aims at 
is not obtained] from dreams and from the waking state, 
[together, or alternatively, which are, severally,] illusory 
and not illusory. 

a. But, even if it be so, [some one may say,] there may 
be association, or alternativeness, of knowledge of the truth 
with that knowledge which is termed Worship of [the One, 
all-constitutive, divine] Soul ; since there is no illuaoriness 
in this object of Worship. To this he replies 


1 



II 


II 
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II II 

Aph. 27. Even of that other it is not 

a. Even of ' that other/ i. e., of the 
[just-mentioned] object of worship, the non-illusoriness 
is not complete; because imaginary things, also, enter 
into [our conception of, and overlie, and disguise,] the 
object of worship, the [One, all-constitutive] Soul : such 
is the meaning.^ 

6. He states in what part [of it] is the illusoriness of 
the [object of] Worship,^ [just referred to] : 

II II 

Aph. 28. Moreover, it is in what is 

W JLerethe/atdt applies, [iUugory]. 

a. That is to say ; ^moreover, it is thus,^ i. e., moreover, 
there is illusoriness, in that portion of the thing meditated 
which [portion of it] is fancied by the Mind, [while it 
does not exist in reality] ; for, the object of worship having 
been declared in such texts as, ‘ All this, indeed, is 
Brahma/® the illusoriness belongs entirely to that portion 
[of the impure conception of ^ the All ^ which presents 
itself, to the undiscriminating, under the aspect] of the 
world.^ 


* wifTTW II 

* Chhdndoff^a UpanUhad, iii., xiv., !• Ed, 
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b. Then what profit is there in Worship? With refer- 
ence to this, he declares [as follows] 

ii ii 

Aph. 29. From the achievement of 
The fruit of Worship, Worship termed] meditation there 

is, to the pure [Soul], all [power] ; like Nature. 

a. Through the efiecting of the worship which is termed 
meditation, there becomes, to the ‘ pure/ i. e., the sinless, 
Soul, all power ; as belongs to Nature : such is the 
meaning. That is to say : as Nature creates, sustains, and 
destroys, so also the Purity of the understanding of the 
worshipper, by instigating Nature, creates, &c.* [But 
this is not Liberation, or Soul’s chief end.] 

h. It has been settled that Knowledge alone is the means 
of Liberation. Now he mentions the meam of Know- 
ledge 


xm : i 
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II ?0 II 

Remowd of obstacles 30. Meditation is [the cause of] 

lo knowledge. removal of Desire. 

a. That is to say : Meditation is the cause of the removal 
of that affection of the mind by objects, which is a hinderer 
of knowledge.^ 

b. With advertence to the fact that knowledge arises 
from the effectuation of Meditation, and not from merely 
commencing upon it, he characterizes the effectuation of 
Meditation :* 

II II 

Aph.^1. It [Meditation,] is perfected 
repelling of the modihcations 
[of the Mind, which ought to be ab- 
stracted from all thoughts of anything] . 

a. He mentions also the means of Meditation :* 

II II , 

Aph. 32. This [Meditation,] is per- 
<0 fected by Restraint, Postures, and one^s 
Duties. 
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a. That is to say: Meditation results from the triad, 
which shall be mentioned, viz.. Restraint, &c.^ 

h. By means of a triad of aphorisms he characterizes, in 
order, Restraint, &c. 

II II* 

\ • 

... , 33. Restraint Fof the breathl is 

Restraint of the breath, ^ i i i ^ 

by means ot expulsion and. retention. 

a. That it is ^of the breath^ is gathered from the 
notoriousness ^ [of its being so]. 

i. He characterizes Postures, which come next in ord.er:^ 

II II 

Aph, 34. Steady and [promoting] 
Postures. ^ [suitable] Posture. 

a. That is to say : that is a Posture which, being 
steady, is a cause of pleasure ; such as the crossing of the 
arms.® 


II 

* II 

Cs 

^ Aniruddha and Yedanti Mahadeva transpose Aphorisms 33 
and 34. JEd, 
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h. He characterizes one’s Duty :* 

II II 

One*8dtu^ 35. One^s Duty is the per- 

formance of the actions prescribed 
for one’s religious order, 

a. Simple.® 


II II 

Knowledge by Concen- Aph. 36. Through Dispassion and 
^ traiion hew attained. Practice. 


a. Simply through mere Practice, in the shape of Medi- 
tation, accompanied by Dispassipn, Knowledge, with its 
instrument, Concentration, takes place in the case of those 
who are most competent [to engage in the matter] : such 
is the meaning. Thus has liberation through knowledge 
been expounded.* 


b. After this, the cause of Bondage, viz., Misconception, 
declared in [the assertion,] ^Bondage is from Miscon- 
ception,’ [§ 24], is to be expounded. Here he first states 
the nature of Misconception 


' II 

* II ‘ 
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vm II II 


Misconception divided. 


Aph. 37. The kinds of Misconcep- 
tion are five. 


a. That is to say: the subdivisions of Misconception, 
which is the cause of Bondage, are Ignorance, Egoism, 
Desire, Aversion, and Fear of Dissolution ; the five men- 
tioned in the Yoga,^ [see Yoga Aphomms, Book IL, § 3*]. 

b. Having stated the nature of Misconception, he states 
also the nature of its cause, viz.. Disability:^ 



The varieties of Dis^ ApJi, 38. But Disability is of twenty- 
; eight sorts."^ 


Simple [as explained in the Yogd\, 




XTRTf II 




2 The five are there called * afflictions ’ {hleia). 


II 

Ed. 


II 


* This word is omitted by Aniniddba and by Vedinti Mahd- 
deva. Ed, 

» See, for these, Dr. Ballantyne’s edition of the TaUtoa-tamdsa, 
$ 63. Ed. 
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J. In a couple of aphorisms he mentions [those] two, 
Acquiescence and Perfection, on the prevention of which 
come two sorts of Disability of the Understanding 

0 Aplh 39. Acquiescence is of nine 

Aoquiezcence, , 

* ^ sorts. 

a. He will, himself, explain how it is of nine sorts.* 

fhfroVT II So II 

Per/eciUmt. Aph. 40. Perfection is of eight sorts. 

a. This, also, he will, himself, explain.* ^ 

b. Of the aforesaid, viz., Misconception, Disability, Ac- 
quiescence, and Perfection, since there may be a desire to 
know the particulars, there is, in order, a quaternion of 
aphorisms:* 

^ Wf II 

* ^ II 
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Their iubdivisiotu. 


Aph. 41. The subdivisions [of Mis- 
conception] are as [declared] aforetime. 


a. The subdivisions of Misconception, which, in a general 
way, have been stated as five, are to be understood to be 
particularized ‘ as aforetime,^ i. e., just as they have been 
declared by preceding teachers : they are not explain^ 
here, for fear of prolixity : such is the meaning.^ " 


II II 


0/ this furUter, 


ApL 42. So of the other [viz., Dis- 
ability]. 


a. That is to say : ^ so,’ i. e., just as aforetime [§ 41], the 
divisions ^ of the other/ viz^, of Disability, also, which are 
twenty-eigjit, are to be understood, as regards their par- 
ticularities.^ 


iMTUI I II 8? II 


ternal and the rest.' 


Aph. 43. Acquiescence is ninefold, 
through the distinctions of ‘the in- 


^ C\ 
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a. This aphorism is explained by a memorial verse,* 

[No. 50*]. 


II 88 II 


Perfection divided, 
c 

tion [is eightfold] . 


Aph, 44. Through Keasoning, &c., 
[which are its subdivisionsj Perfec- 


a. That is to say : Perfection is of eight kinds, through 
its divisions, viz., Reasoning, &c. This aphorism, also, 
has been explained in a memorial verse,* [No 5P] . 


2 Quoted below, from the Sdnkhya^Jcdrikdf with Mr. J ohn Davies’s 
translation : 





I 

wn: II 

‘ Nine varieties of acquiescence are set forth ; four internal, named 
from Nature, means, time, and fortune; five external, relating to 
abstinence from objects of sense.' Ed, 

* I 

irfxT ^ “ 

^ Here appended, with Mr. Davies's translation : 

^ ^ ^s|9jfwfrru: ii 

‘ The eight perfections (or means of acquiring perfection) are reason- 
iPR word or oral instruction (tabda), study or reading {adhyt- 
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6. But theUj how is it said that Perfection consists only 
of ^ Reasoning, &c./ seeing that it is determined, in all the 
Institutes, that the eight Perfections, viz., [the capacity of 
assuming] atomic bulk, &c., result from recitations, 
austerity, meditation, &6. ? To this he replies 

II 8mi 

Aph. 45. Not from any other [than 
what we have just stated does real 
Perfection arise; because what does 
arise therefrom, e.g., from austerities, is] without abandon- 
ment of something else, [viz., Misconception]. 

a. ^From any other,’ i.e., from anything different from 
the pentad, ‘ Reasoning, &c.,’ e. g., from Austerity, &c., 
there is no real Perfection. Why ? ^ Without abandon- 
ment of something else;’ i. e., because that Perfection 
[which you choose to call such] takes place positively 
without abandonment of something else, i.e., of Misconcep- 
tion : therefore [that Perception], since it is no antagonist 
to mundane existence, is only a semblance of a Perfection, 
and not a real Perfection : such is the meaning.* 


yana), thi^uppression of the three kinds of pain, acquisition of friends, 
and liberality (ddna). The three fore-mentioned (conditions) are 
checks to perfection.* Ed, 

rl’*m II 
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i. Now the individuated creation, which was mentioned 
concisely in the assertion, ^ There is distinction of in- 
dividuals through diversity of desert,^ 10], is set forth 
difiusely 

H II 

Aph, 46. [The creation is that] of 
which the subdivisions are the de- 
mons, &c. 

a. Supply, such is that creation, of which Uhe sub- 
divisions/ the included divisions, are the demons, &c. This 
is explained in a memorial verse,^ [No. 53^]. 




51^ m- 




» It here follows, with the translation of Mr. Davies : 

ud: II 

‘ The divine clas* has eight varieties ; the animal, five. Mankind 
is Mngle in its class. This is, in summary, the world {sarga, emana- 
tion,) of living things.' Ed. 
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b. He states that the aforesaid subdivided creation, also, 
is for the sake of Soul 


^ II Jis II 

This creation, also Jor ApA.47. Ffom Brahmd down tq,a 

Soules fake. post, for its [SouFs,] Sake is creation, 

till there be discrimination [between Soul and Nature], 

a. He mentions, further, the division of the subdivided 
creation, in three aphorisms 


II Jib II 


The celestial worlds 


Aph. 48. Aloft, it [the creation,] 
abounds in [the quality of] Purity, 


a. That is to say : ‘ alofV above the world of mortals, the 
creation has chiefly [the Quality of] Purity.* 


cwifWnijsra: II II 

Aph. 49. Beneath, it [the creation,] 

Their/emal u,orld. DarknOSS. 

a. ‘ Beneath,^ that is to say, under the world of mortals.* 


vO ' 

* ^ qfe: 

II 
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^ II MO II 

Aph. 50. In the midst, it [the crea- 

m wotU of mortal,. 

a. ‘ In the midst/ that is to say, in the world of mortals.' 

•6. But then, for what reason are there, from one single 
Nature, creations diverse in having, affluently, purity and 
the rest ? With reference to this, he says 

ii mm ii 

ApA, 51. By reason of diversity of 
desert is Nature^s [diverse] behaviour ; 
like a born-slave. 

a. Just by reason of diverse desert is the behaviour of 
Nature, as asserted, in the shape of diversity of operation. 
An illustration of the diversity is [offered in the example], 
^ like a born-slave/ That is to say : as, of him who is a 
slave from the embryo-state upwards, there are, through 
the aptitude arising from the habit^ of being a dependant, 
various sorts of behaviour, i. e., of service, for the sake 
of his master, so^ [does Nature serve Soul in various 
ways]. 


* II 

* TR ^ U^T- 

H 

® Vdsand, Vide stipra, p. 29, note 2. A'i. 
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b. But then, if the creation aloft is abundant in Purity 
[the element of joy], since Soul’s object is really thereby 
effected, what need is there of Liberation f To this he 
replies 

II II 

Wh^ Heaven utoU 52. Even there there is return 

shunned. [to miserable states of existence] : it is 

to be shunned, by reason of the successive subjections to 
birth, [from which the iiihabitauts of Heaven enjoy no 
immunity] . 

a. Moreover:® 





Transitoriness of 
heavenly bliss. 


Apk 5S, Alike [belongs to all] the 
sorrow produced by decay and death. 


II 

' ^ fT(T 

fHCTf ll 

V 

“■N^ll 

8. Veddnti Mahddeva has, instead of 

4 Ndgeia, according to my sole MS., has ITTWOTf^*- 

. Ed. 
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a. Common to all alike, those that are aloft and those 
beneath, beginning with Brahmh and ending with a stock, 
is the ‘sorrow produced by decay and death’; therefore, 
moreover, it [heaven,] is to be shunned : such is the 
meaning.^ 

,5. What need of more? The end is not effected by 
absorption into the cause, either ; as he tells us :* 



Absorption into jvii- 54, Not by absorption into the 

tun tntffectual. cause is there accomplishment of the 

end ; because, as in the case of one who has dived, there is 
a rising again. 

a. In the absence of knowledge of the distinction 
[between Soul and Nature], when indifference towards 
Mind, &c., has resulted from worship of Nature, then 
absorption into Nature takes place ; for it is declared : 
‘Through Dispassion there is absorption into Nature.’ 
Even through this, i.e., the absorption into the cause, the 
end is not gained; ‘because there is a rising again ; as in 
the case of one who has dived.’ As a man who has dived 
under water rises again, exactly so do Souls which have been 
absorbed into Nature reappear, [at the commencement of a 
new annus ruagnus], in the condition of Lords ; because it is 


II . 
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impossible that one^s Faults should bo consumed, without a 
familiarity with the distinction [between Soul and Nature], 
in consequence of the reappearance of Passion, by reason of 
the non-destruction of habits,^ &c. : such is the meaning.* 

i. But then, the cause is not by any one caused to act. 
Being independent, then, why does she [Nature,] make that 
grief-occasioning resurrection of her own worshipper? 
To this he replies:* 

h'mm ii 

Aph. 55. Though she be not con- 
strained to act, yet this is fitting; 
because of her being devoted to another. 


1 To render sans Ic dr a, Ed* 

* mciTVRmi^ n- 

^ UW- 

II 

• ^ -I : wr 

i (fRTf II 
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0 . Though Nature is * not constrained to act,’ not insti- 
gated, not subject to the will of another, yet ‘this is fitting;’ 
it is proper that he who is absorbed in her should rise 
again. Why P ‘ Because of her being deyoted to another 
i. e., because she seeks Soul’s end. The meaning is, that 
he who is absorbed in her is again raised up, by Nature, 
fer the sake of Soul’s end, which consists in knowledge 
of the distinction [between Nature and Soul], And Soul’s 
end, and the like, are not comtrainers of Nature, but 
occasions for the energizing of her whose very being is to 
energize; so that there is nothing detracted from her 
independence.' 

b. He mentions, further, a proof that Soul rises from 
absorption into Nature :* 

^ ^ II II 

ThemnofcJaorptioit Aph. 56. [He who is absorbed into 
imto Nature. Nature must rise again ;] for he becomes 

omniscient and omnipotent [in a subsequent creation]. 
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a. For ‘he/ viz., he who, in a previous creation, was 
absorbed into the Cause, in a subsequent creation becomes 
‘omniscient and omnipotent;’ the Lord, the First Spirit- 

h. But then, if that be so, it is impossible to deny’ a 
Lord, [which, nevertheless, the Sdnkhyas seem-to do]. To 
this he replies • 

/, u,hat there M- 57. The existence of suc/t a 
If a Lord. Lord is a settled point. 

a. It is quite agreed, by all, that there is an emergent 
Lord, he who had been absorbed into Nature ; for the 
ground of dispute [between Sdnkhyas and the rest,] is 
altogether about an eternal Lord : such is the meaning.^ 

b. He expounds diffusely the motive for Nature s 
creating, which was mentioned only indicatoiily in the 
first aphorism of the Second Book : ^ 


3 Pratishedhaf on which vide supra^ p. 112, note 3. Ed. 
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miTsi^r?: TTcra 

II Mb II 

Aph. 58. Nature's creating is for the 
Nature's disinteM Sake of another, though it be sponta- 

neous ; — for she is not the experiencer ; 
— like a cart’s carrying saffron [for the sake of its 
master]. 

a. But then, it is quite impossible that Nature, being 
unintelligent, should be, spontaneously, a creator ; for we 
see that a cart, or the like, operates only by reason of 
the efforts of another. To this he replies:^ 

nunibJi ii vt n 

Aph. 59. Though she be unintelli- 
aJkTuusM’'"'^’^ gent, yet Nature acts ; as is the case with 
milk. 

a. That is to say : as milk, without reference to men’s 
efforts, quite of itself changes into the form of curd, so 
Nature, although she be unintelligent, changes into the 
form of Mind, &c., even without the efforts of any other. “ 

‘ ^ ^T- 

cHT Tf a 
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b. This 18 not rendered tautological by this apborism, 

‘ As the cow for the calf/ [Book II., § 37] ; because there 
the question was only of the operation of instrumenti, and 
because cows are intelligent.' 

c. By means of the exhibition of another illustration, ho 

mentions the cause of the thing asserted as aforesaid :* ^ 

« tro II 

Jph. 60. Or as is the case with the 
Another xiiuttraUon. acts [oF on-goings] — fop we See them — 
of Time, &c. 

a. Or as is the case with the acts [or on-goings,] of 
Time, &c., the spontaneous action of Nature is proved from 
what is seen. The action of Time, for example, takes place 
quite spontaneously, in the shape of one season^s now 
departing and another's coming on : let the behaviour of 
Nature, also, be thus; for the supposition conforms to 
observed facts : such is the meaning.^ 


H 







s 





II 


9 Ons of my MSS. of Aniroddha has ‘ 
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J. But, still, a senseless Nature would never energize, or 
would energize the wrong way ; because of there being [in 
her case,] no such communing as, ^ This is my means of 
producing experience, &c.^ To this he replies : * 

A])k 61. From her own nature she 
acts from thought; like a ser- 

vant. 

a. That is to say : as, in the case of an excellent servant, 
naturally, just from habit, ^ the appointed and necessary 
service of the master is engaged in, and not with a view to 
his own enjoyment, just so does Nature energize from 
habit alone.^ 


II 

‘ (tWv trM flfh- 

Ilf ^ 

^ ^cT I (T^Tf II 

c \ 

\ ' * Ab here, so again just below, this word renders sanskdra, Ed. 

* w irfk- 

^iwcr- 
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II II 

Or through the influ- Or from attraction by De- 

enee o/Deiert. ^ scrts, which have been from eternity. 

a. Here the word ‘ or ^ is for connecting [this aphorism 
with the preceding one]. Since Desert has been from 
eternity, therefore, moreover, through attraction by Deserts, 
the energizing of Nature is necessary and rightly distri- 
buted such is the meaning.^ 

b. It being thus settled, then, that Nature is creative for 
the sake of another, he tells us, in the following section,^ 
that, on the completion of that other^s purpose, Liberation 
takes place through Nature^s quite spontaneously ceasing 
to act 

II ft? II ' 


1 Aniruddha inserts after ^T. Ed, 

^ II 

* See the Bational Refutation^ &c., p. 86. Ed, 

^ Bead, instead of ‘in the following section,* ‘by an enunciation.* 
Ed. 

^(T Tr^ mw- 
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A'ph. 63. From discriminative know- 
ledge there is a cessation of Nature's 
creating ; as is the case with a cook, 
when the cooking has been performed. 

a. When Soul's aim has been accomplished, by means 
of indifference to all else, through discriminative knowledge 
of Soul, Nature's creating ceases; as, when the cooking 
is completed, the labour of the cook ceases : such is the 
meaning.^ 

i. But, at that rate, since Nature's creating ceases 
through the production of discriminative knowledge in 
the case of a single Soul, we should find all liberated. 
To this he replies : ^ 


H II 

LiUMimof oMin- Apk 64. Another remains like an- 
volva not that of ail. through her fault. 

a. But ‘ another,’ i. e., one devoid of discriminative know- 
ledge, remains ‘ like another,’ i. e., just like one bound by 


wrar WTO 

^TO •TORT firro II 

* Aniruddha’s lection of this Aphorism is : 

W I 
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^ Nature* !WTiyP * Through her fault/ i.e., through the 
fault which may be described as her not accomplishing that 
soul's aim : such is the meaning.^ 

He mentions the fruit of Nature's ceasing to act :* 

II IfM II • 

Aph. 65. [The fruit of Nature's 
^meratxonconsuu of solitariness of both 

[Nature and Soul]^ or [which comes to 
the same thing,] of either, is liberation. 

a, * Of both/ i.e., of Nature and Soul, the ' solitariness,' 
i.e., the being alone, the mutual disjunction, in short, this 
is Kberation.^ 

i. But then, how would Nature, having attained indif- 
ference, through the mood in the shape of discrimination, 
on the liberation of a single Soul, again engage in creation, 
for the sake of another Soul ? And you are not to say 
that this is no objection, because Nature consists of different 
portions, [it is not another Nature, but the same]; because 
we see, that, even out of the [mortal] constituents of the 





frrefh I I 
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iberated person, viz., his dust, &c., things are created for 
he experience of another. To this he replies 

II H 


\0 vO ^ 

C15T TO 

\D C 

I H 


*N&gekhas’5PW|i^XlTTTO- 

* Vijn4na’8 genuine reading seems to be Hi* <='«"• 

ment, however, recognizes also fcTCSJI^S, the reading of Ani- 
ruddha. One MS. of his work which has been consulted has, like 
Vedinti Mah&deva, f^HS. Ndgek has 

* instead of appears to have very little good 

warrant ; and Dr. Ballantyne, indeed, translates not JI<3J • 

5 Of this Aphorism, and of the comment on it, MSS. of Vijndna’s 
treatise afford a much better text than that here reprinted. In one 
of its more approved forms, that which Vijndna seems to elect , ^he 

original enunciation runs thus : 

• ‘Furthennore.8he[Na- 

tore,] does not give over effecting creation, with reference to another, 
ti. e,, another soul than that of the spiritual sage, though she creates 
for such a aage no longer ; and she acts, in so doing,] anak^usly to 
a snake, with reference to him who is unenlightened as t6 the real 
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ApL 66. Moreover, [when Nature 
oJ^Zd left eff distressing the emancipated,] 

she does not desist, in regard to her 
creative influence on another ; as is the case with the 
snake, [which ceases to be a terror,] in respect of him who 
is aware of the truth in regard to the rope [which another 
mistakes for a snake]. ^ 

a. Nature, though, in respect of one Soul, she have de- 
sisted, in consequence of discriminative knowledge, does not 
desist as regards her creative influence on another Soul, 
but does create in respect of that one ; as the snake [so 
to speak,] does not produce fear, &c., in the case of him 
who is aware of the truth in regard to the rope, but does 
produce it, in respect of him who is ignorant [that what 


character of the rope ' [which is mistaken for it ; this illusory snake 
keeping him constantly in a state of alarm, though it ceases to affect 
^ him who has discovered that it is ndthing more formidable than a 
yard or two of twisted hemp]. More closely, so far as regards the 
construction of the original : ‘ Furthermore, in like manner as a snake 

goes on influencing him who [Nature persists] in effecting 

creation,’ &c. 

That upardguj as embodied in the expression srishtyupardgay 
signifles ‘causing,’ ‘effecting,’ is the view of both Aniruddha and 
Ved&nti Mahadeva, who define it by karana. 

The Aphorism in question, mainly as just exhibited, together with 
preferable deviations from the comment as given by Dr. Ballantyne, 
will be found at p. 13 of the variants appended to my edition of the 
Sdnkhya-pravachana-hhdshya, Ndge^, following Yijn&na very 


closely, explains the Aphorism as follows : 
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le looks upon is a rope, and not a snake] ; such is the 
neaniilg. And Nature is likened to a snake, because of 
ler disguising Soul, which is likened to a rope. Certain 
inintelligent persons, calling themselves Veddntis^ having 
j^uite failed to understand that such is the drift of such 
jxamples as those of the rope, the snake, &c., suppose that 
Jiature is an absolute nothing, or something merely 
maginary. The matters of Scripture and of the legul 
nstitutes are to be elucidated by means of this [or that] 
example offered by the Sdnkliyasy who assert the reality of 
Jfature : it is not the case that the matter is simply esta- 
disked to be as is the example;^ [the analogy of which is 
lot to be overstrained, as if the cases were parallel 
throughout]. 


II 


^ Cs ^ 

^ ?T firorfu II 
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Another connderation Aph. 67. And from connoxion with 
Desert, which is the cause. 

а, ^ Desert/ which is the cause of creation, in consequence 
of the conjunction of this, also, she creates, for the sake of 
another Soul [than the emancipated one] : such is the 
meaning.^ 

f- 

б. But then, since all Souls are alike indifferent, inas- 
much as they do not desire [Nature^s interference], what 
is it that here determines Nature to act only in regard to 
this one, and to desist in regard to that one ? And Desert 
is not the determiner ; because here, too, there is nothing 
to determine of which Soul what is the Desert ; [Desert 
being inferrible only from, and, therefore, not cogni 25 able 
antecendently to, its fruits]. To this he replies:^ 

II II 

Nature^s selection how Aph, 68. Though there is [on Soules 
deiermtned. part, this] indifference, yet want of dis- 

crimination is the cause of Nature^s service. 


II 

TWR 

TO ^i^TO Orw- 

I (r*rTf II ' 
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a. That is to say : although Souls are indifferent, yet 
Nature, just through [her own] non-discrimination, saying, 
* This is my master,^ ^ This is I myself/ serves Souls, [to- 
wards their eventual emancipation], by creation, &c. And 
so, to what Soul, not having discriminated herself [there- 
from], she has the habit^ of showing herself, in respect just 
of that one does Nature energize ; and this it is that 
determines her : such is the import.* 

h. Since it is her nature to energize, how can she desist, 
even when discrimination has taken place P To this he 
replies 



Nature energizes only j4.ph» 69. Like a dancer does she, 
m the end %s aUatned, though she had been energizing, desist ; 

because of the end^s having been attained. 

a. Nature’s disposition to energize is only for the sake 
of Soul, and not universally. Therefore is it fitting that 


1 Vdsand, Vide supra, p. 29, note 2. JEd, 

I cHT wTTwrT^rorf^- 

^ iraTff 

I mn « 
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Nature should desist, though she has been energizing, when 
the end has been attained, in the shape of the effectuation of 
SouFs aim ; as a dancer, who has been performing, 
with the view of exhibiting a dance to the spectators, 
desists, on the accomplishment of this : such is the mean- 
ing.' 

b. He states another reason for the cessation:* 

^ II II 

, Aph, 70. Moreover, when her fault 

Thu tl/usirated. . , „ , ^ , 

18 known. Nature does not approach 
[Soul] ; like a woman of good family. 

a. That is to say : Nature, moreover, ashamed at SouPs 
having seen her fault, — in her transformations, and her 
taking the shape of pain, &c., — does not again approach 
Soul; ‘like a woman of good family,^ i.e. ; as a [frail] woman 
of good family, ashamed at ascertaining that her fault 


I Tr^^TfxT miTTO 75^- 
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has been seen by her husband, does not approach her 
husband:^ * 

b. But then, if Nature^s energizing be for the sake of 
Soul, Soul must be altered by Bondage and Liberation, 
[and not remain the unalterable entity which you allege it 
to^be]. To this he replies:^ 


II ^«l II 


Aph. 71. Bondage and Liberation 
do not actually belong to Soul, [and 
would not even appear to do so,] but 
for non-discrimination. 


Snu^s rehUion to 
Bondage . 


a. Bondage and Liberation, consisting in the conjunction 
of Pain, and its disjunction, do not * actually,^ i. e., really, 
belong to Soul ; but, in the way mentioned in the fourth 
aphorism, they result only from non-discrimination : such 
is the meaning.* 


cT^^: H 

^ See the Rational Refutation, &c., p. 61. 


T 
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b. But, in reality, Bondage and Liberation, as declared, 
belong to Nature alone : so he asserts : * 

irat II s? II 

C >3 \ 

Bondmen naii^ Apk 72. They really belong to Na- 
l^aturt^$. through consociation ; like a beast. 

a. Bondage and Liberation, through Pain, really belong 
to Nature,^ ^ through consociation,^ i. e., through her being 
hampered by the habits, &c., which are the causes of 
Pain ; as a beast, through its being hampered by a 
rope, experiences Bondage and Liberation ; such is the 
meaning.® 

V 6. Here, by what causes is there Bondage ? Or by what 
is there Liberation ? To this he replies : ^ 


V V 

W? II 

2 Read : ‘ Bondage and Liberation belong to Nature alone ; be* 
oause to it, in truth, belongs misery/ Ed. 

ai|:iauTu^Tf?fu r<!iinni-inii ipj; rsai 
* <Pt % sarranft' 
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II II 

Aph. 73. In seven ways does Nature 
herself; like the silk-worm: in 
one way does she liberate herself. 

a. By Merit, Dispassion, Supernatural Power, Demerit, 
Ignorance, Non-dispassion, and Want of Power, viz., by 
habits, causes of Pain, in the shape of these seven, ‘ does 
Nature bind herself^ with Pain; ^ like the silk- worm ; ^ i. e., 
as the worm that makes the cocoon binds itself by means 
of the dwelling which itself constructs. And that same 
Nature liberates herself from Pain ‘ in one way,^ i.e., by 
Knowledge alone : such is the meaning.* 

i. But then, that which you assert, viz., that Bondage 
and Liberation result from Non-discrimination alone, is 
improper ; because Non-discrimination can neither be 



1 N4ge8a has 

* Aniruddha and Veddnti Mahddeva have 

Ed. 

^wfcT \ 
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quitted nor assumed, and because, in the world. Pain, and 
its negative, Pleasure, &c., can, themselves, be neither 
quitted nor assumed : othervyise, [if you still insist on 
retaining the opinion objected to], there is disparagement 
of sense-evidence. Having pondered this, he himself [not 
leaving it to a commentator,] explains what was asserted 
in the fourth aphorism : ^ 

^ II 'SJi II 

An objection md. Non-discrimination is the 

cause [not the thing itself] ; [so that] 
there is no disparagement of sense-evidence. 

a. What was asserted before was this, that Non-dis- 
crimination is only the occasion of Bondage and Liberation 
in souls, and not that Non-discrimination itself is these two ; 
therefore ^ there is no disparagement of sense- evidence 
[for, though we see that Pain and Pleasure cannot be 
directly assumed or quitted, yet we also see that causes of 
them can be assumed or quitted] : such is the meaning.® 


%^:ii 
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‘ }. He mentions, among the means conducive to Dis- 
crimination, Study, which is the essence of them : ' 

II SM II 

Aph. 75. Discrimination is perfected 
of Discnmi- abandonment [of everything], 

expressed by a ‘ No, No,’ through study 
of the [twenty-five] Principles. 

a. Discrimination is effected through study of the 
Principles, in the shape of abandoning, by a ‘ No, No,’ 
in regard to things unintelligent, ending with Nature, the 
conceit [that Nature, or any of her products, is Soul]. 
All the others [enumerated in the list of means] are only 
supplemental to Study : such is the meaning.* 

, b. He states a speciality in regard to the perfecting of 
Discrimination : * 

II II 


• li 

* Tedijuti Mahideva has 
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Aph, 76. Through the difference ol 
tliose competent fto engage in the 
matter at all], there is no necessity 
[that each and every one should at once be successful]. 

a. Since there is a division, among those competent, into 
the sluggish, &c., though study be made, there is no c^- 
tainty that, in this very > birth. Discrimination will be 
accomplished : such is the meaning. Therefore, every one 
should, by strenuousness in study, acquire for himself the 
highent degree of competency : such is the import.* 

b. He states that Liberation takes place solely through 
the effecting of Discrimination, and not otherwise 

Aph. 77. Since what [Pain] has been 
repelled returns again, there comes, 
even from medium [but imperfect,] 
Discrimination, experience, [which it is desired to get en- 
tirely rid of]. 

a. But sluggish Discrimination [lower even than the 


’ ftlSIlTT II 

• The reading of AniruddHa is 
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middling variety], antecedently to direct intuition, consists 
only of Hearing, Pondering, and Meditating : such is the 
division* [of Discrimination]. 


iir??* II H 

■Vf Lihtration during Aph. 78. And he who, living, is libe* 

rated. 

a. That is to say : he, also, who, while living, is liberated 
is just in the condition of medium Discrimination.* 

b. He adduces evidence for there being some one libe- 
rated, though still living ; * 


g r wwfij: II II 


Proof that thii map be. 


Aphu 79. It is proved by the fact of 
mstructed and instructor. 


a. That is to say : it is proved that there are such as are 
liberated during life, by the mention, in the Institutes, on 
the subject of Discrimination,® of the relation of preceptor 


* 

^ The is omitted by Ved^nti Mah^deva. Ed. 

II 

^ Tim^pnt II 

* This I have substituted for ‘ Liberation,’ a naere oversight. Ed. 
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and pupil j i. e., because it is only one liberated during life- 
that can be an instructor* [in this matter], 

II bo II 

v!> 

FuHUr proof. 80. And there is Scripture. 

a. There is, also Scripture for there being persons 
liberated during life.* 

3. But then, merely through hearing, too, one might 
become [qualified to be] an instructor. To this he replies ; ^ 


II b'l II 


A suggestion repelled. 


Aph. 81. [And not through merely 
hearing is one q^ualified to become an 
instructor] : otherwise, there were blind tradition. 


a. That is to say : otherwise, since even a person of slug- 
gish Discrimination [but who, yet, had heard^ would be 
an instructor, we should have a blind handing dowu^ [of 
doctrines which would speedily become corrupted or lost]. 


II 

2 None of the (5ommentators but Vijnana recognizes an Aphorism 
in these words ; and it is very doubtful whether even he does so. JSd. 

^ II 
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. f. But then, when, through Knowledge, one’s works 
[which are the cause of mundane existence,] have perished, 
how can there [still] he life ? To this he replies : ‘ 

II II 

Aph, 82. Possessed of a body, [the 
uith Meraton. emancipated sage goes on living] ; like 

the whirling of a wheel. 

as Even on the cessation of the action of the potter, the 
^heel, of itself, revolves for some time, in consequence of 
the motal inertia resulting from the previous action. So, 
after knowledge, though actions do not arise, yet, through 
the [self-continuant] action of antecedent acts, possessing 
an energizing body, he remains living, yet liberated;^ 
[and, if he did not, but if every one who gained true 
l^nowledge were, on gaining it, to disappear, true know- 
ledge would cease to be handed down orally ; and Kapila, 
probably, did not contemplate books, or did not think 
these a secure depository of the doctrine] : such is the 
meaning.* 

jfRT? II 

^ For another rendering, see the Rational Refutation, See,, 

p, 31. Rd. 
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But then, since the continuance ^ of experience, &c., 
is put an end to by that ^ Meditation with distinct recog- 
nition of the object/ which [see Yoga Aphorisms^ Book 
§ 17,*] is the cause of knowledge, how can one retain a 
body P To this he replies 



Aph. 83. This [retention of a body] 
is occasioned by the least vestige of 
impression. 

a. That is to say : the retention of a body is caused by 
even the least remains of those impressions^ of objects 
which are the causes of having a body.® 

5. He recapitulates the sense of the declarations of the 
Institute : ® 


' Vdsand. Vide supra, p. 29, note 2. JEd» 

2 Which here follows, with Dr. Ballantyne’s translation : 

I ‘CMedi- 

tation, of the kind called] that in which there is distinct recognition 
[arises, in its fourfold shape,] from the attendance of (1) argumenta- 
tion {vitarka), (2) deliberation (vichdra), (3) beatitude (dnanda), 
and (4) egotism (asmitd)* Ed, 

^ I II 

^ This is to render the technicality sanskdra, Ed. 

^l^^ qi TO T H 
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\ 



ReKpitulation. 


Aph. 84. That which was to be done 
has been done, when entire Cessation of 
?ain has resulted from Discrimination ; not otherwise, not 
otherwise. 


a. So much for the Third Book, on Dispassion.* 


1 Tijndna, according to some copies of his work, has 

tb. preferable reading, and that of all the other commentatora uiovit 
tome. M, 



END OF BOOK 111. 
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BOOK IV. 


Now, by means of a collection of narratives, recognized 
in the Institutes, the means of discriminative knowledge 
are to be displayed: so, for this purpose the Fourth Book 
is commenced.^ 

in II 

Soul set right hy hear^ Aph. 1. As in the case of the king^s 
t}i£ truth. from instruction as to the truth' 

[comes discrimination between Soul and Nature]. 

a. ^ Discrimination ^ is supplied from the concluding 
aphorism of the preceding section. The meaning is,: as, 
in the case of the king^s son, discrimination is produced 
by instruction as to the truth. The story, here, is as 
follows : A certain king’s son, in consequence of his being 
born under the [unlucky] star of the tenth portion ^ [of the 
twenty-seven portions into which the ecliptic is divided], 
having been expelled from his city, and reared by a certain 
forester, remains under the idea, that ‘ I am a forester.’ 
Having learned that he is alive, a certain minister informs 
him ; ‘ Thou art not a forester ; thou art a king’s £^on.’ 



«iTii^rm«mii 

8 The Sanskrit yields * under the star [named] Gauds*** Ed* 
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As Jhie, immediately, having abandoned the idea of his 
being an outcast, betakes himself to his true royal state, 
saying, ^ I am a kingy so, too, it [the Soul], in consequence 
of the instruction of some kind person, to the effect that 
^ Thou, who didst originate from the First Soul, which mani- 
fests itself merely as pure Thought, art [thyself,] a portion 
thereof,^ having abandoned the idea of its being JN’ature [or 
of being something material or phenomenal], rests simply 
upon its own nature, saying, ^ Since I am the son of 
Brahmd, I am, myself, Brahma, and not something 
mundane, different therefrom:’ such is the meaning.^ 

b. He exhibits another story, to prove that even women. 



I 
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Sudras, &c., may gain the [one desirable] end, through a 
Brahman, hy hearing the instructions of a Brahman : ^ 

II ^ II 

Aph, 2. As in the case of the gob- 
liu, even when the instruction was tor 
the sake of another, [the chance hearer 
may be benefited]. 

a. That is to say : though the instruction in regard to 
the truth was being delivered, by the venerable Krishna, 
for Aijuna’s benefit, knowledge of the distinction [between 
Soul and Nature] was produced in the case of a goblin 
standing near [and overhearing the discourse]: and so 
it may happen in the case of others, too.* 

i. And, if knowledge is not produced from once instruct- 
ing, then a repetition of the instruction is to be made ; to 
which efiect he adduces another story : ® 


E^m when the instruct 
tion is not addressed to 
the hearer. 


ffTrSi: 

“ 

^ 5IT(^#afH- 

• irft: ^ 
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II ^ II 

, , ,, , 3. Repetition [is to be madel if 

^ (CMS y of t CO- instructing, [the end be 

gained]. 

•a.. That is to say : a repetition of instruction, also, is to 
be made; because, in the Chhandogya {Tlpankhadl,^ and 
the like, there is mention of Aruni, and others, as 
having more than once instructed Swetaketu and others.* 

b. With a view to the removal of desire, he sets forth, 
■with an illustration, the fragility, &c., of Soul’s accompani- 
ments : * 


II II 

Aph, 4. As in the case of father and 
since both are seen; [the one, to 
die, and the other, to be born]. 

a. That is to say : Discrimination takes place, through 
dispassion, in consequence of its being inferred, in respect 
of one^s own self, also, that there is death and birth ; since 
these are seen in the case of father and son. This has 


^ VI., i., &C, Edo 





ftsri: « 


* %inn^ 
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been stated as follows : ^ The coming into being, and the 
departure, of Soul [entangled in Nature],^ may be inferred 
from [the case of] father and son.® 

b. He next explains, by illustrative stories, the subser- 
vients to the perfecting of knowledge in him in whom 
knowledge has arisen, and who is devoid of passion : ® ^ 


ii m ii 


Voluntary aJ(>an/ion» 
ment distinguished from 
involuntary. 


Aph, 5. One experiences pleasure or 
pain [alternatively], from [voluntary] 
abandonment or [forcible] separation ; 


as in the case of a hawk. 


a. That is to say : since people become happy by the 
abandonment of things, and unhappy by [forcible] separa- 
tion from them, acceptance of them ought not to be made ; 
‘ as in the case of a hawk.^* For a hawk, when he has food 
[before him], if he be driven away ^ by any one, is grieved 


1 Bead, instead of ‘ of Soul,’ &c., ‘ of one’s self.' Ed, 

■ HI’S)?!!- 

I wpw I ftcrniRtHProraT 

^ \ VsD sj) 

RRrjraiftfffii 



^ See the Mahdbhdrata, xii., 6648. iJd, 


^ ® Bead, * molested ' (upahatya). Dr, Ballantjne followed an error 
of the press, apahatya, whfoh he did not observe that 1 had point^ 
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at being separated from the food ; [but] if, of his own 
accord, he leaves it, then he is free from grief.* 

\ 

II II 

How Soul m!)ht to Aph. 6. As in the case of a snake and 

<MMon Nature. 


a. That is to say : as a snake readily abandons its old skin, 
from knowing that it ought to be quitted, just so he who 
desires liberation should abandon Nature, experienced 
through a long period, and effete, when he knows that it 
ought to be quitted. Thus it has been said : ‘ As a snake 
. . its old skin,’ &c.* 


out in the corrigenda to my edition of the Sdnkhya-pravachana- 
bhdshya, Ed. 

f^^:i ff 

II 

2 Two of my MSS. have ^ the rest, 

^7^0. I have restored the etymological form of the word. Ed 

^ fit 3ft- 

^ II 
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h. And, when abandoned, he should not again accept 
Nature and the rest. So, in regard to this, he says : ^ 

H 'S H 

7. Or as an amputated hand. 

a. As no one takes back again an amputated hand, just 
so this [Nature], when abandoned, he should not readmit : 
such is the meaning. The word ‘ Or Ms used in the sense 
of ‘ moreoTer ^ [the import of the conjunction being 
siiperadditive, not alternative]. 

II t II 

^ \ 

ApJL 8. What is not a means [of 
DtUy to lie sacrificed liberation is] not to be thought about, 
to saivauon. conduces only] to bondage ; as 

in the case of Bharata. 

a. That which is not an immediate cause of Discrimina- 
tion, even though it may be a duty, still is ‘not to be 
thought about ; ^ i. e., intention of the mind towards the 
performance thereof is not to be made; since it tends 
to Bondage, from its making us forget Discrimination. 
^ As in the case of Bharata : ^ that is to say, as was the case 


^ H 

^ rf%%- 
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with the royal sage Bhatata's cherishing Dman^tha’s* 
fawn, though [this was] in accordance with duty.® 

1^(1 lu II 

Company to be avoided. 9. From [association with] 

many there is obstruction to concentra- 
tion, through passion, &c. ; as in the case of a girl^s shells.^ 

a. Association is not to be made with many ; because, 
when there is association with many, there is disturbance, 
through the manifestation of Passion, &c., which destroys 
concentration; as a jingling is produced by the mutual 


1 The original, dindndtha^ compounded of dina and andtha^ 
* miserable and having no master,’ is an epithet of ‘fawn/ 

For the story of Bharata and the fawn, see the Vis /mu-pur dm ^ 
Book ii., Chap. xiii. Ed, * 

filrinS; II 

is the reading of Aniruddha. Ed. 

* See the AfaMiMrafa, xii., 6662, Ed. 
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contact of the shells on a girl’s wrist: such is the 
meaning.^ 


cm H ^0 K 

Even that o/ohe. ^ 80» ^om [the Company 

of] two, also. * 

a. Just so, even from two there is obstruction to concen- 
tration ; therefore one ought to abide quite alone : such is 
the meaning.® 

^ II II 

Blessednpss of those Aph. 11. He who is without hope is 

who expect nothing, j^^ppy . Pingala.® 

a. Having abandoned hope, let a man become possessed 
of the happiness called contentment; 4ike Pingald;^ 
that is to say, as the courtesan called Pingald, desiring 
a lover, having found no lover, being despondent, became 
happy, when she had left off hoping.^ 


' ^ ^ TT- 



II * 




* See the MaAdbAdrata, xii., 6447. £d, 

* wm 
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. i. But then, granting that Pain may cease, on the cessa- 
tion of hope, yet how can there be happiness^ in the absence 
of causes thereof? It is replied : That natural happi- 
ness, resulting from the predominance of Purity in the 
mind, which remains obscured by hope, itself resumes its 
influence, on the departure of hope ; as is the case with 
the coolness of water which [supposed natural coolness] 
had been hindered [from manifesting itself,] by heat : 
there is not, in this case, any need of means. And it is 
laid down that precisely this is happiness of Soul. ^ 

c. Since it is an obstructer of Concentration, exertion 
with a view to experience is not to be made, since this will 
be eflected quite otherwise ; as he states : * 





f%^T5rt 

5ft II 


frTvfh rT^nrrf^uH 

rf fTT I 

V(T^ ^ II 
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XR7]I ^ II «l^ II 

Aph 12. [One may be happy even 

Extriion needless. without exertion ; like a serpent happy 
in anotber^a house. 

a. Supply, ‘he may be happy. ^ The rest is simple. So 
it has been said ; ^ ‘ The building of a house is, assuredly, 
painful, and in no way pleasant A serpent, having entered 
the dwelling made by another [e. g., a rat], does find 
comfort.^ ^ 

h. From Institutes, and from preceptors, only the essence 
is to be accepted ; since, otherwise, it may be impossible 
to concentrate the attention, from there being, by 
reason of implications,^ discussions, &c., discrepafipies in 
declared unessential parts, and from the multiplicity of 
topics. So he says : ^ 

FPCRR II s? II 


1 Quoted from the MahdbMrata, xii., 6649. Ed. 

* ^ I ^ I (T5- 

iRf ?T ^ II 

3 Ahhywpagama, • accepting. ’ (of positions, &o.). Hd. 
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. Aph. 13. Though he devote himself 

A bee~l^ eclecticism . t ^ i .. -i 

tecotniHetidcd, inftny Institutes unu teucliers^ n 

taking of the essence [is to be made] ; 
as is the case with the bee. 

a. Supply ^ is to be made/ The rest is simple. Thus 
itohas been said : ^From small Institutes, and from great, 
the intelligent man should take, from all quarters, the 
essence ; as the bee does from the flowers.^ ^ 

b. Be the other means what they may, the direct posses- 
sion of Discrimination is to be effected only by intentness, 
through maintaining Meditation ; as he tells us / 



: II 11 


Intentness bn one object. 


Aph. 14. The Meditation is not inter- 
rupted of him whose mind is intent on 
one object ; like the maker of arrows/ 


a. As, in the case of a maker of arrows, with his mind 
intent solely on the making of an arrow, the exclusion of 


II 

® S 09 the Mahdbhdrata, liL, 6651. Ed, 
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other thoughts is not interrupted even by a king^s passing 
at his side, so, too, of him whose mind is intent on one 
point there is in np way an ‘ i^^rruption of meditation,' 
i. e., a failure to exclude other thoughts.^ 

Aph, 15. Through transgression of 
Ite enjoined rules there is failure in 
the aim ; as in the world. 

a, Whateyer rule, for the practisers of Concentration, 
has been laid down in the Institutes, if it be transgressed, 
then the end, yiz., the effecting of knowledge, is not 
attained. ‘As in the world.' That is to say : just as, in 
ordinary life, if the enjoined procedures, &c., in regard to a 
medicine, or the like, be neglected, this or that effect 
thereof will not be obtained.* 


^ ^bT(T 

2 Aniruddha reads | rl Ed, 

3 N4gete is singular in here, apparently, adding, as an aphorism : 

I These words occur in the midst of Yijnana’s comment, 
and there introduce a quotation from the Mahdbhdrata. Ed. 
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b. He states, further, that, if the rules be forgotten, the 
end will not be gained : * 

ii ii 

N 

Riden mutt not be Aph. 16. Moreover, if they be for- 
fwgotten. gotten ; as in the case of the female frog. 

a. This is plain. And the story of the female frog is this : 
A certain king, having gone to hunt, saw a beautiful 
damsel in the forest. And she, being solicited iii marriage 
by the king, made this stipulation : ‘ When water shall 
be shown to me by thee, then I must depart,’ But, on one 
occasion, when wearied with sport, she asked the king, 
‘ Where is water ? ’ The king, too, forgetting his agree- 
ment, showed her the water. Then she, having become 
the she-frog Kdmarupim,^ daughter of the king of the 
frogs, entered the water. And then the king, though he 
sought her with nets, &c., did not regain her.* 


^ ?nr- 



II 


2 Probably this is an epithet, ‘ changing one's form at will,’ not a 
proper name. Ed. 

^ TW r^T cT^ TWT 
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b. He mentions a story with reference to the necessity 
of reflecting on the words of the teacher, as well as hear- 
ing them:^ 

IMS II 

Jph. 17. Not even though instruction 
as well as hearing. heard 18 the end gamed, without re- 

flexion ; as in the case of Virochana.^ 

a. By * reflexion ’ is meant such consideration as deter- 
mines the import of the teacher^s words. Without this, 
though the instruction be heard, knowledge of the truth 
does not 'necessarily follow; for it is written, that, though 
hearing the . instruction of Prajdpati, Virochana, as 


fuf(T \ Tj^T g 

I rru: ^ (TT WT^- 

fWl ^ ^ I rTrn? W lU- 

C\ 


nUT^T 

?!fh?ra*in 

^ Vedinti Mah&devac has simply 
^ The reading of Aniruddha is : . m. 

* See the Chhdndogya UpanUhad, viii,, viii.i 4. Ed, 
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between Indra and Viroohana, wanted discrimination, 
from want of reflexion ^ 

II ^It II 

Of this further. 4/^^* 1'^' those two, it [reflexion,] 

was seen in the case of Indra [only], 

a. Of those two who are mentioned, [indicated] by the 
expression ‘ of those two/ reflexion [was seen, &c.]. And, 
as between those two, viz., Indra and Virochana, reflexion 
was seen in the case of Indra : such is the meaning.^ 

b. And he tells us, that, by him who desires to under- 
stand thoroughly, attendance on the teacher should be 
practised for a long time 

w 

vTTOrr II 'la II 


II 

* ^ ’sn^iTvi 

II 
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Th» proceu requim Aph. 19. Having performed reTerence, 
the duties of a student, and attendance, 
one has success after a long time ; as in his case. 

a, ‘ As in his case.’ That is to say : as in the case of 
Indra, so in the case of another, too, only after having 
practised, under a preceptor, reverence, study of the Vedas, 
service, &c., is there ‘ success/ i. e., the revelation of truth ; 
not otherwise.* 


5T II ^0 II’ 


The time for the pro* 
€$89 may embrace sue* 
cessive states of being. 


Aph. 20. There is no determination 
of the time ; as in the case of Yama- 
deva.® 


a. In the arising of knowledge, there is 'no determina- 
tion of the' time,’ as, for instance, in its taking place only 
from causes dependent on the senses. ‘As in the case of 
Y4madeva.’ That is to say : as, in consequence of causes 
pertaining to a previous life, knowledge arose, in the case 
of Vdmadeva, even when in embryo, so it may in the case 
of another.* 


' ?iv<T I iT^ wcsfkt- 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

II 


2 Aniniddha seems to intend, as an aphorism, after No. 20, 
these words ; 

I- But perhaps there has teen tampering with the text, on 
the part of copyists, Ed. 

2 See the Aitareya TJjpcmishfitd, ii., iv., 5. Ed." 
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b. But then, since it is written, that the means of 
knowledge need be nothing other than devotion to those 
[viz., Brahmd, &c.,] who [unlike the Absolute,] have 
Qualities, knowledge may result from this. Why, then, 
a hard and subtle process of Concentration ? To this he 
replies 

II II 

Aph, 21. Through devotion to some- 

In/erior means not , • j • j i 

altogether unprojitahle. tiling Under u superinduceu lorm^ 

[attainment to, or approach towards, 
knowledge takes place] by degrees ; as in the case of those 
who devote themselves to sacrifices. 

a. Supply ^ there is attainment.^^ Through devotion to 
Souls, e.g., Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, under the forms 
superinduced on them, the eftecting of knowledge takes 
place ^ by degrees,^ i. e., by the successive attainment of 


^T% I I 5T- 



II 


I II 


* Here the aphorism en 
and also in some copies oi 
in India. JSd. 


^esi’s commentary, 

Sri 

HQT 
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the worlds of BrahimA, &c., or else through the purification 
of the Good principle, &c., but not directly ; as is the 
case with sacrificers [whose slaughter of animals, requiring 
to be expiated, throws them back, so far, in the road to 
emancipation] : such is the meaning.* 

h. He tells us, that, moreover, there is no certainty that 
successive rise to the worlds of Brahmd, &c., would effect 
knowledge : ® 

xT^rr%T(it 

II II 


Scriptural proof that 
heaven gives not libera- 
(ion. 


Aph, 22, Moreover, after tlie attain- 
ment of wbat [like the world of Brahmd,] 
is other [than the state of emancipated 
soul], there is return [to mundane 
existence] ; because it is written [in the 6 th Prapdthaka of 
the Chhdndogya Upanishad^^i ^ From conjunction with the 
five fires there is birth, ^ &c. 


% II 

I One of my copies of Anirnddlm omits after 

W. ■ 

4 This reference is taken from Tijnina, who, however, does not 
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a. He exhibits an illustration, to the effect that the 
effecting of knowledge takes place only in the case of 
him who is free from passion 

. II ?? II 

DUcrimination Ulus- 

(rated. passioii what 18 to be left is left, and 

what is to be taken is taken ; as in the 
case of the swan and the milk. 

a. That is to say : only by him who is free from passion 
is there a quitting ‘ of what is to be left/ i. e., of Nature, 
&c., and a taking ‘of what is to be taken/ i. e., of Soul ; as 
it is only the swan, — and not the crow, or the like, — that, 
out of milk and water mingled, by means of leaving the 
unimportant water, takes the valuable milk,® [as the Hindus 
insist that it does]. 


represent that the original of the words * From conjunction/ Ac., is 
found, literally, in the Chhdndogya Upanishad. Ed, 

* II 

2 Vijndna, according to some MSS., has, peculiarly, 

and his comment, in those MSS., follows this 

reading. Ed. 
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b. He tells us that both of these also take place in 
consequence of association with a perfect ‘ man :* 

(reu n ii 

\ < 

Benefit 0 / good iociety. ^4. Or through association 

with one who has obtained excellence^* 
as in the case thereof. 

A 

а. That is to say : moreover, from association with him 
by whom ‘excellence,’ i, e., excellence in knowledge, has 
been obtained, the aforesaid [discrimination] takes place; 
just as in the case of the swan, [§ 23] ; as, in the case 
of Alarka,* Discrimination manifested itself spontaneously, 
merely through simple association with Datt^treya.* 

б. He tells us that we ought not to associate with those 
who are infected with desire :* 

^ II II 

\ 


1 Siddha. Fide supra, p. 115, note 3. For the cognate siddhi, 
vide infra, p. 310, note 4. Ed. 

^ Nigesa omits ^T. Ed. 

^ See the Mirkandeya-purdm, ch. xvi. Ed. 

' tlfouft ^ «lit^ W? II 

^ Aniraddha has 
Ed. 
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Aph, 25. Not of his own accord 
should he go near one who is in- 
fected with desire ; like the parrot. 

a. Association is not to be made, voluntarily, with a 
person infected with desire. ^Like the parrot.^ That 
is to say : just as the bird [called a] parrot, by reason of its 
being exceedingly beautiful, does not [by going near 
people,] act in a rash manner, through fear of being 
imprisoned by those who covet it for its beauty.^ 

' h. And he states the harm of association with those who 
labour under desire . 

ii ii 

^ , Aph, 26. [Else he may become] 

Of this further. , , , i 

bound, by conjunction with the cords ; 
as in the case of the parrot. 

a. And, in the case of associating with those persons, he 
may become bound, ^by conjunction with the cords,^ i. e., 
by conjunction with their Desire, &c,, [the Qualities, 
punningly compared to cords] ; just ‘as in the case of the 


I 2f?T ^ 

II 

' s All the commentators but Vijndna read instead of 

Ed. 
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parrot;^ that is to say, just as the bird [called a] parrot 
becomes bound by the cords, i. e., the ropes, of the hunter.^ 

b. He determines, by two [aphorisms], the means of 
[effecting] dispassion 

5T II II , 

t 

Aph. 27. Not by enjoyment is desire 

Mean$ of dtspamon, gaint. 

a. That is to say : as, in the case of the saint, Saubhari,* 
desire was not appeased by enjoyment, so, also in the case 
of others, it is not.^ 

4. But, further : ^ 


II II 


Of ihis further. 


Apk 28. From seeing the fault of 
both. 


1 


cm WSf H 
Ilf: 

S See the VMnu-purdna, Book iv., Ch. ii. and hi. Ud, 


'.w ^iwf>rRi 

•aft 511 
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a. That is to say : only 'from seeing the fault/ e. g., of 
being changeable, of consisting of pain, &c., ‘ of both,’ 
i. e., of Nature and her productions, does the appeasing of 
desire take place ; Just as in the case of the saint [§ 27]. 
For it is written, that Sanbhari, just from seeing the evil 
of society, was afterwards dispassionate.^ 

h. He tells us that incompetency even to accept in- 
struction attaches to him who is infected with the fault 
of desire, &c 

^ II II 

JgiMon excludes in- Aph. 29, Not in the casG of him 
itruciton. whose miiid is disturbed does the seed 

of instruction sprout ; as iu the case of Aja, 

a. In him whose mind is disturbed by desire, &c., 
not even does a sprout spring up from that seed of the 
tree of knowledge which is in the shape of instruction. ‘ As 
ip the case of Aja.^ That is to say : as not a sprout from 


I W- 

%TjrE[ II 

tJTTf II 

Vijndna, agreeably to some MSS., has f* 

One of my MSS, of Aniruddha has Ed. 
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the seed of instructioti, though delivered to him by Va- 
sishtha, sprang up in the king named Aja, whose mind 
was disturbed by grief for his wife.^ “ 

A What need of more?® 


II ?0 II . 


Of this further. 


Aph. 30, Not even a mere semblance 
[of this true knowledge arises in him 
whose mind is disturbed] ; as in the case of a foul mirror. 


a. Even superficial knowledge does not arise, from 
instruction, in one whose mind is disturbed, through the 
obstruction caused by its wandering away, e. g., to other 
objects ; as an object is not reflected in a foul mirror, 
through the obstruction caused by the impurities : such is 
the meaning. 


W5Riftj 

JUfT S3l^: II 

^ vn 

2 See Kaliddsa's Raghuvansa, Book viii. JEd. 


‘ WRirtTmfv wt- 

51 JifafWb Rf- 

« 
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- J. Or, if knowledge should spring up in any kind of 
way, still it may not, he tells us, be in accordance with 
the instruction 

^ II II 

C\ \ 

Aph, 31. Nor, even though sprung 
Knowledge not neces- therefrom, is that [knowledge, neces- 
.arUi/per/ecthoMse. accordance therewith; like 

the lotus. 

a. Though sprung ^therefrom,’ i. e., from instruc- 
tion, knowledge is not [necessarily,] in accordance with 
the instruction, in case this has not been entirely under- 
stood. ^Like the lotus/ That is to say: just as the 
lotus, though the seed be of the best, is not in accordance 
with the seed, when the mud is faulty. The mind of the 
student is compared to the mud ^ [in which the lotus-seed 
was sown]. 


^ Vedanti Mahadeva reads 
^ Aniruddha has 
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h. But then, since the SouBs end is, indeed, gained by 
[the attainment of] supernatural power in the worlds 
[§ 21 . of Brahmd,, &C .5 to what purpose is the effecting 
of knowledge, with so much toil, for liberation ? To this 
he replies '} 

ref« ' (T II II 

Aph, 32. Not even on the attain- 
«^ent of glorification has that been 
done which was to be done ; as is the 
case with the perfection* of the objects worshipped, as is 
the case with the perfection of the objects worshipped. 

a. Even though one attain to supernatural power, ^ that 
has not been done which was to be done,^ i. e., the end has 
not been gained ; because it is attended by the grief of de- 
ficiency and excess. ^ As is the case with the perfection 
of the objects worshipped.^ That is to say : as, though the 
possession of perfection [so called,] belongs to ^ the objects 


I II 

* According to Ndgesa and Yeddnti Mahddeva, and this 

hhuictf a synonym of bhuti, the former explains by aiswarya* See 
note 4, below, Sd. 

® One of my MSS. of Aniruddha omits Ed. 

* Ndge^, commenting on this aphorism, explains siddhit hero 
rendered ‘ perfection,* by aisMoarya^ ‘ supernatural power.* Ed* 
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worshipped/ i. e., to Brahrad, &c., [still] that has not been 
done which was to be done ; since it is written, that even 
tlmey while in the sleep of Concentration, &c., [still] 
praetke Concentration, [from fear of losing what they have 
attained to]. J ust in like manner is the case with him who, 
by the worship of these, has attained to their supernatural 
power. Such is the meaning.^ 

J. So much for the Fourth Book, that of Tales, in the 
Commentary, composed by Vijnana Bhikshu, on Kapila’s 
Declaration of the Sankhya.* 




END OF BOOK IV. 
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BOOK V. 


a. The tenets of his Institute are completed. Next te 
begun a Fifth Book, in order to set aside the prima facie 
notions of others in regard to his Institute. Among those, 
in the first place he disposes of the objection that the 
Benediction implied by the expression ‘Well,^ in the 
first Aphorism [of Book I.], is purposeless 

fk' m II 

Rea>m,/or a Be*!- 1- The [use of a] Benediction 

diciory Opening. justified] by the practice of the 

good, by our seeing its fruit, and by Scripture. 

a. The [use of a] Benediction, which we made, is proved 
to be proper to be made, by these proofs ; such is the 




i 

C\ ' 


II 


^ Aniruddha has, instead of 
p. 310, note 2, for hhutu JEd, 


>}fa» 


Vide eufra, 
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gleaning. The word Hi is intended to preclude the expect- 
ation of any other reasons/ 

6. He repels those who entertain the prima facie view, 
that what was asserted in the expression, ^ because it is not 
proved that there u a Lord ’ [see Book I., Aph. 92], is 
not made out ; because [forsooth,] his existence is proved 
by his being the giver of the fruits of works / * 

ii ^ ii 

' Needlessness of o 2. Not from its [the world 8,] 

‘ being governed by a Lord is there the ' 

efiFectuation of fruit ; for it is by works [i.e., by merit and 
demerit,] that this is accomplished. 

a. That is to say : it is not proper [to suppose] the effec- 
tuation of the change [of the elements] into the shape of 
the [appropriate] fruit of works, on the ground that the 
cause is * governed by a Lord / because it is possible for 


‘ 

II 

II 

* For another rendering, see the JRational Mefutatiorif <&c., 

p.78. Ed. 

^ Animddha’s reading is and Veddnti Mah4- 

r deva has 
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the fruit to be effected by the works [i.e., the merit and 
demerit,] alone, which are indispensable ; [and, if we do 
make the additional and cumbrous supposition of a Lord, 
he cannot reward a man otherwise than according to 
his works]. ^ * 

h. He declares, further, in [several] aphorisms, that jt 
is not the case that the Lord is the giver of fruit : ’ 

^5|5^(T II 3 II 

\ ^ 

• ThA supposed Lord ApJi^ 3. [If a Lord were governor, 

r^Mle elfish. then,] from intending his own benefit, 

hw government [would be selfish], as is the case [with or- 
dinary governors] in the world. 

a. If the Lord were the governor, then his government 
would be only for his own benefit ; as is the case [with 
ordinary rulers] in the world : such is the meaning.* 


II 

8 See, for a somewhat different translation, the Batioual Rrfuta- 
tion, &c., p. 78. Bd. 
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h. In reply to the doubt, ‘ grant that the Lord, aho, bo 
benefited : what harm ? ’ he says : ^ 

II 8 II 

thre/ore not Aph. 4. [He must, then, bel just 
like a worldly lord, [and] otherwise 
[than you desire that we should conceive of him], 

a. If we agree that the Lord, also, is benefited, he, also, 
must be something mundane, ^just like a worldly lord;^ 
because, since his desires are [on that supposition,] not 
[previously] satisfied, he must be liable to grief, &c.: 
such is the meaning.^ 

4, In reply to the doubt, ^ be it even so,^ he says 

^ II M II 


The difficulty perhaps 
originates in a mistaken 
•xpressionn 


ApL 5. Or [let the name of Lord 
be] technical. 


a. If, whilst there exists also a world, there be a Lord, 
then let yours, like ours, be merely a technical term for 


t 
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that soul which emerged at the commencement of the 
creation ; since there cannot be an eternal lordship, be- 
cause of the contradiction between mundaneness and the 
having an unobstructed will : such is the meaning/ 

b. He states another objection to the Lord^s being the 
governor 


II % II 


Ohjfction to Hurt 6. This [position, viz., that 

being a Lord, there is a Lord,] cannot be established 

without [assuming that he is affected by] Passion ; because 
that is the determinate cause [of all energizing]. 

a. That is to say : moreover, it cannot be proved that he 
is a governor, unless there be Passion ; because Passion is 
the determinate cause of activity.^ 


' 



II 


' It 

^ lection of Veddhti Mahddeva, in the 

text, and also in the comment. JSd. 

^ TPJ f^RT 

Cf ■ 
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6. But then, be it so, that there is Passion in the Lord, 
even. To this he replies 

II « II 

v£) 

ixi, ohjeciionjurti^r. . . Moreover, were that [Pas- 

sionj conjoined with him, he could not 

be eternally free. 

a. That is to say: moreover, if it be agreed that there 
is conjunction [of the Lord] with Passion, he cannot be 
eternally free ; and, therefore, thy tenet [of his eternal 
freedom] is invalidated.^ 

b. Pray [let us ask], does lordship arise from the imme- 
diate union, with Soul, of the wishes, &c., which we hold to 
be properties of Nature, [not properties of Soul] ? Or from 
an influence by reason of the mere existence of proximity, 
as in the case of the magnet? Of these he condemns the 
former alternative:’ 


* I (T^ II 

'O 

II 
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Objection, on one ApL 8. If it Were from the con 
branch of an diematwe. ^he properties of Nature, i 

would turn out that there is association, [which Scriptur 
denies of Soul]. 

a. From the conjunction, with Soul, of ^ the propertie 
of Nature,^ i. e.. Desire, &c.. Soul, also, would turn ou 
[contrary to Scripture,] to be associated with properties.* 

4. But, in regard to the latter [alternative], he says :* 

II Q II 

auction, on th other Aph. 9. If it Were from the men 
existence [of Nature, not in association, 
but simply in proximity], then lordship would belong to 
every one. 


* reading of Vijnana, in 

some MSS., and, in some, that of Mgesa, who, however, in others, 

•s 

omits Ed. 

\ 

‘^ 5^11 

^ Some MSS. of Yijn&na exhibit, instead of 

RlTRm 
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a. That is to say : if lordship is by reason of the mere 
existence of proximity, as in the case of the magnet 
[which becomes affected by the simple proximity of iron], 
then it is settled, as we quite intend it should be, that 
even all men, indifferently, experiencers in this or that 
[cycle of] creation, [may] have lordship ; because it is only 
by conjunction with all experiencers, that Nature , pro- 
duces Mind, &c. And, therefore, your tenet of there 
being only one Lord is invalidated.* 

b. Be it as you allege ; yet these are false reasonings ; 
because they contradict the evidence which establishes [the 
existence of] a Lord. Otherwise, Nature, also, could be 
disproved by thousands of false reasonings of the like sort. 
He therefore says 

cTfy%: ^0 II 

Denial that there i, established [that 

^<uiy evidence of a Lord, there is an eternal Lord]; because 
there is no evidence of it. 


• 1 


cT- 
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a. Its establishment, i.e., the establishing that there ii 
an eternal Lord. Of the Lord, in the first place) there ii 
not 5e««<?-evidence ; so that only the evidences of inferenci 
and of testimony can be offered ; and these are inapplicable 
such is the meaning/ 

The inapplicability he sets forth in two aphorisms / 

m ii 

\ 

DenioUhatitcanU H- There IS no inferential 

tstaUisiied hy inference, proof [of there being a Lord] ; because 

there is [here] no [case of invariable] association [between 
a sign and that which it might betoken]. 

u. ‘Association,’ i.e., invariable concomitancy. ‘There 
is none;’ i.e., none exists, [in this case]. And so there is 
no inferential proof of there being a Lord; because, in 
such arguments as, ‘ Mind, or the like, has a maker, be- 
cause it is a product,’ [the fact of] invariable concomitancy^ 
is not established ; since there is no compulsion [that 
every product should have had an intelligent maker]. 
Such is the meaning.^ 

— 

■s -s 

iRPcj cf ^ ^ 

3 Vydpyatwa^ here rendered, ia regarded as a synonym of vydpti^ 
by which samhandha ^ ' association,' is interpreted |u8t above. Hence 
I have bracketed the words ‘ the fact of.' Ed, 

‘ snfk: I i tnn ^ 


II 
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6. Nor, moreover, he tells us, is there [the evidence of] 
Testimony' [to there being a Lord] : 

II II 

OfltMri that there it 12. Moreover, there is Scrip- 

Scripture/orit. ture for [this world’s] being the pro- 

duct of Nature, [not of a Lord]. 

a. Scripture asserts, exclusively, that the world is the 
product of Nature, not that it has Soul for its cause.* 

b. He refutes, diflPusely, by a cluster [of seven apho- 
risms],’ the opinion of an opponent in regard to that which 

•was established in the first Section,* viz., ‘Bondage 
does not arise from Ignorance,’ [conjoined with Soul] 


WTO li ' 

• Read, instead of ‘by a cluster,* <&c., ‘by enunciations.* Vide 
J). 264, note 4, supra. Ed. 

^ Fada^ here used for adhydya^ which the translator renders by 
* 3ook/ For the Aphorism referred to, and carelessly quoted in part, 
uid$ supray p. 24. Ed^^ 

* WFT- 

^(T fTOTxT: II 
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ii ii 

Conjunciion, in the Aph. 13. With that which is Solitary. 

cannot be conjunction of the 
property of Ignorance. 

a. Since Soul has no association [with anything what- 
ever], it is plainly impossible for it to be united with the 
property of Ignorance.^ 

h. But then, [it may be replied,] what is to be asserted 
is, that the conjunction of Ignorance is simply through 
force of Ignorance [which is a negation, or nonentity] ; 
and so, since this is no reality y there is no amciation occa- 
sioned thereby. To this he replies 



„ Aph* 14. Since the existence of this 

Aiuggttiwn repelled. _ „ . t t • • a 

[alleged negative ignorance] is esta- 
blished [only] on the ground of its [pretended] conjunction, 
there is a vicious circle.^ 

a. And, if it is by the conjunction of Ignorance that 
Ignorance is established, there is ‘ a vicious circle,^ [lite- 




[tVIT- 


tWT ?!%• I II 

* For a different translation of this Aphorism, and of what intro- 
duces and succeeds it, see the Mational B^atation, <fco., pi 267 * Bdi 
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rally, a resting of each on the other, alternately], a rest- 
ing a thing on itself, or, in short, a regmsus in infinitum} 

. b. In reply to the doubt [suggested by the Naiyayika], 
but then, as in the case of seed and sprout, the vegressus 
in infinitum. ia no objection,’ he replies : * 

H || Sq || 

Aph, 15. It is not as in the case of 
sprout ; for Scripture teaches 
that the world has a beginning, 

a. There cannot belong to it such a regressus in infini- 
turn as that of seed and sprout ; because there is Scripture 
for the fact that the mundane state of souls, consisting of 
all undesirable things, viz., Ignorance, &c., had a begin- 
ning. For we hear, in Scripture, that these cease to exist 
at the dissolution of all things, in profound sleep, &c. 
Such is the meaning.* 

h. But then, [you Vedantis will say], according to us. 
Ignorance is technically so termed, and is not, e. g., in 


®fTf II 
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the shape, specified ty the Yogay of supposing what is not 
soul to be soul ; and so, just like your ^ Nature,^ since this 
[Ignorance] of ours has an unbroken eternity, though it 
be lodged in Soul, there is no disparagement of the solitari- 
ness thereof : in regard to this doubt, having deliberated 
on this artificial sense of the word ‘ Ignorance,^ he objects 
to it o 

in!f II 

Soul and knowUdse M‘ 16. Then Brahma would be 
not identical, found to be excluded [from existence] ; 

because he is something else than knowledge. 

a. If the meaning of the word ‘ Ignorance’ {avidya) be 
only ‘ otherness than knowledge,’ then Brahmif, soul itself, 
would be found to be excluded, to perish, through his 
being annihilable by knowledge ; since he is other than 
knowledge : such is the meaning.* [Further] : 


* One of my MSS, of Ndgesa has ftfVTRct . Bd. 

3 ^ 

found in some MSS. of Vijna^a, is . the reading of 
Aniruddha and of Nagesa. YIdu 
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II 'IS II 

Knowledge, not exclu- Apht'17. Were there not exclusion, 
wouU b> resultlessness. 

^a. But, if the existence of ignorance were really not 
excluded by knowledge, then there would be resultlessness 
of knowledge, because of its not debarring Ignorance, 
[which is the only result conapetent to knowledge] : such 
is the meaning.^ 

6. He censures the other alternative,® [viz., that know- 
ledge might exclude Soul] : 

II 'lb II 

Aph. 18. If it [Ignorance,] meant 
excludiWe by Knowledge, it 
»«*. would be [predicable], in like manner, 

of the world, also. 

a. If, on the other hand, the being excludible by Know- 
ledge, in the case of the soul, which possesses properties, 


Kft 
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be, indeed, what is meant by the being Ignorance, in that 
case ' the world/ the whole mundane system, viz., Nature, 
Mind, &c., would, also, in like manner, be Ignorance, 
And so, the whole mundane system being merely Igno- 
rance, since the Ignorance would be annihilated by one 
man^s knowledge, the mundane system would become in- 
visible to others, also. Such is the import.^ « 

II =1^ II 


Aph, 19. If it [Ignorance,] were of 
nature, it would be something 
that had a commencement. 

a. Or suppose it to be the case, that to be Ignorance 
means simply the being excludible by Knowledge, still 
such a thing could not have had an eternal existence in 
souls [as held by Vedantis (see § 15, i.)], but must have 
had a commencement. For it is proved, by such re- 






R mT* II 


* Owing to a clerical defect, both my Ml^. of N4gi^a*8 work 
omit this Aphoriim, an|k Also much of the comment preceding and 
following it. Ed, 
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cited texts as, ^Consisting of knowledge alone,^^* &c., 
that, at the time of the universal dissolution, &c., the soul 
consists of Knowledge alone. Such is the meaning. 
Therefore, it is settled that there is no other Ignorance, 
annihilable by Knowledge, than that stated in the Yoga 
system; and this is a property of the understanding 
only, not a property of the soul.* 

> By a cluster of [six] aphorisms,* he clears up the 
primi facie view of an opponent, in regard to that which 
was stated in the same Book [Book V., § 2], that Na- 
ture's energizing is due to Merit : * 


1 BfihaddranyahaTJ]panishad,\\Ai\2'y or Sat of atha-hrdhmanay 
xiv., 6, 4, 12. Ed, 

2 Professor Gough has, * a pure indifference of thought. P hilosophy 
of the Upanhhadsy p. 153. Ed. 

?TiyTT f^ 

BT ^ ^ ^ ffB 

ftnm II 

* Bead, instead of ‘ by a cluster,’ Ac., ‘ by enunciations.* M. 

?R II 
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II ^0 II 


Aph, 20. There is no denying Me- 

MerU u tmdatiaiU. •, i it j' ’i • it 

ntj because oi the diversity in the 

operations of Nature. 

/ 

a. Merit is not to be denied on the ground of its being 
no object of sense; because it is inferred; since, other- 
wise, ‘ the diversity in the operations of Nature ' [accommo- 
dating one person, and inconveniencing another,] would 
be unaccounted for : such is the meaning. * 


b. He states further proof, also : * 

II ^'l II 

Aph, 2lv It [the existence of Me 
Pnofto/OtiM. rit,] is established by Scripture, by 
tokens, &c. 


a. He shows to be a fallacy the argument of the oppo- 
nent, that Merit exists not, because of there being no 
sense-evidence of it : * 


^ II II 


‘ ^ n’f- 

91^:11 

* -! H 
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A'pl. 22. There is, here, no ne- 
cessity; for there is room for other 
proofs. 

a. That is to say : there is no necessity that a thing of 
which there is no mundane sense-evidence must be non- 
existent ; because things are subject to other proofs. ' 

b. He proves that there exists Demerit, as well as 
Merit;* 

II II 

Demerit as certain a» Aph. 23. It is thus, moreover, in 

both cases. 

a. That is to say ; the proofs apply to Demerit, just as 
they do to Merit. * 

II H 

Aph^ 24. If the existence [of Merit] 

TU proof of each the be as of course, [because, otherwise, 
* something would be unaccounted for], 

the same is the case in respect of both. 

a. But then, merit is proved to exist by a natural conse- 
quence in this shape, viz., that, otherwise, an injunction 


wife TIH 
f^: II 
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would be unaccounted for ; but there is none such in re- 
spect of demerit : so how can Scriptural or logical argu- 
ment be extended to demerit ? If any one says this, it is not 
80 ; since there is proof, in the shape of natural consequence, 
^ it is alike, in respect of both,* i e., of both merit and 
demerit; because, otherwise, a injunction, such 
as, ‘He should not approach another's wife,' would be 
unaccounted for. Such is the meaning. ^ 

i. He repels the doubt, that, if Merit, &c., be ac- 
knowledged [to exist], then, in consequence of souV 
having properties, &c., they must be liable to modifi- 
cation, &c. : * 

II II 

Apk. 25. It is of the internal organ* 
^mnt,4[o.,tnhere tn Boul^ that Merit, &c., are the 

properties. 


^ ilcf: 

•?T?T VRUOt 

ufbsinu’Uiufii^TO??! "qft- 

^11 

* The ‘great internal organ* (mahaf)^ called also huddhi, is. here 
referred to. See Book L, Aph. 64, (Z. Anirnddha’s ooinment runs ; 
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a. In the expression ‘ &c/ are included all those that 
are stated, in the Vaikahika Institute, as peculiar qualities 
of soul.^* 

h [To the objection, that the existence of an internal 
organ, as well as of the Qualities from which such might 
arise, is debarred by Scripture, he replies] : 

^ II II 

Aph, 26. And of the Qualities, &c., 

TU Qf^tie$ exist, there is not absolute debarment. 

wouyh not in soul, 

a. The Qualities, viz., Purity, &c., and their properties, 
viz., happiness, &c., and their products, also, viz.. Mind, &c., 
are not denied essentially, but are denied only adjunc- 
tively in respect of soul ; just as we deny that heat [in red- 
hot iron,] belongs to the iron. ^ 

b. In regard to the doubt, ‘ Why, again, do we not deny 


N 

fW: I 




: ^STT^- 




2 Vide supra, p. 71, Aph. 61, h, Ed, 

* THjjnrf rTZUnjjt ^ 


H 
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them an essence, as we do to what is meant by the words 
%kep^ wishy &c he says : ‘ 



II II 


The above thetis ar- Aph. 27. By a conjunction of the five 
members [of an argumentative stated 
mentj we discern [that] Happiness [exists]. 

a. Here, in order to get a particular subject of his 
assertion, he takes happiness alone, one portion of the 
matter in dispute, as a representative of the entire matter. 
But the better reading is, ‘ we discern [that] Happiness, 
&c., [exist]/ The five members of an argumentative 
statement are the Proposition, Reason, Example, Syn- 
thesis [of the two premises], and Conclusion ; and, by the 
* conjunction,^ i. e., the combination, of these, all things, 
viz., Happiness, &c., are proved to exist. Such is the 
meaning. * , 


* One of my MSS. of Aniruddha has -E^tUTcT . Ed. 

® N^gela has | lection which, according 

to Vijnana, is to be preferred. Ed. 

virzm i hwt- 
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h. And the employment [of the argument] is this : 

(1) Pleasure is real; 

(2) Because it produces motion in something, 

(3) Whatever produces motion in anything is 

real, as are sentient beings ; 

(4) And pleasure produces motion in things, in 

‘ the way of horripilation, &c. : 

(5) Therefore, it is real. ^ 

r. But then the Charvobha^ next, doubts whether there be 
any evidence other than sense-evidence; since [he contends,] 
there is no truth in the assertion [of an inductive conclu- 
sion], that such and such is pervaded by such and 
such, &c.^ ^ 



II 

\ \ 

ftj^^l TOW I 

U iy| c| i r r< ^m ^fai TOi T ft ^ I UTOB- 

^11 

, > For the Oh^irT^kas' rejection of the anthority of inference, lee 
pp. 6, e< teq., of the translation of the Sarva-dariana-sangra/ta by 
I^ifeaeore Cowell and Gough. Hd. 
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The vdidity of infer- ApK 28. Nofc from once apprehend- 
enoequeetvmd, jj^g jg ^ Connexion established. 

a. That is to say : from once apprehending concomitance 
[of a supposed token and the thing betokened], a ^con- 
nexion/ i. e., a pervadedness [or invariable attendedness 
of the token by the betokened,] is not established ; and 
frequency [of the same apprehension] follows^ [the rule of 
the single apprehension ; just as a thousand times nothing 
amount to nothing]. Therefore [argues the sceptic,] 
since the apprehending of an invariable attendedness 
is impossible, nothing can be established by Inference. 
[This] he clears up : * 

I 

II II 

Aph. 29. Pervadedness is a constant 

Tkit point cleared up. consociation of characters, in the case 
of both, or of one of them. 

a, ^ Consociation of characters \ i. e., consociation in the 
fact of being characters [or properties of something] ; in 
short, concomitancy. And so we mean, that that concomi- 
tancy is ^ pervadedness/ [furnishing solid ground for infer- 


1 As suggestive of the correction here required, see Professor 
Cowelrs Aphorum of Sdrufilya^ Ac., p. 8, text and foot-note. Ed, 

3 l^dgesa has, instead of . M. 
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ence], which is invariably non-errant, whether in the case 
of ‘ both^ the predicate and the reason, or in the case of ‘ one 
of them,’ the reason only. ‘ Of both’ is mentioned with 
reference to the case of 'equal pervadedness [e. g., every 
equilateral triangle is equiangular, and, conversely, every 
equiangular triangle is equilateral]. And the iuvariableness 
may be apprehended through an appropriate confutation 
[or redmtw ad ahmrdum of the denial of it] ; so that there 
is no impossibility in apprehending ■ pervadedness,’ [and 
of inferring on the strength of it]. Such is the import.' 

6. He declares that Pervadedness is not an additional 
principle, consisting, e. g., of some such power as is to be 
mentioned* [in § 31] : 

^ nWWJ II ^0 II 

Perm<Udn.., not an , [Pervadedness,] is not 

additional principle. [as some think (see § 31),] an addi- 

tional principle [over and above the 
twenty-five (Bookl.^ § 61)]; for it is unsuitable to postulate 
entities [praeter rationerri]. 


‘ ^cTniT 

tot 

II 
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a, ^Pervadedn^s ^ is not an entity other than a fix;0d con- 
sociation of characters ; because it is unsuitable to suppose, 
further, some entity as the residence of what constitutes 
^ pervadedness/ But we consider that what cotistitutes 
‘ pervadedness ^ belongs to extant things simply. Such is 
the meaning.^ 

He states the opinion of others ; * 



A fefcroda* [But Certain] teachers say 

rtgarding ^Pervaded- that it [Pervadedness,] is [another prin- 
ciple, in addition to the twenty-five,] 
resulting from the power of the thing itself. 

d. But other teachers assert that ‘Pervadedness^ is, 
positively, a separate principle, in the shape of a species of 
power, generated by the native power of the ‘ pervaded.’ 
But [they continue,] ^ Pervadedness ’ is not simply a power 
of the [pervaded] thing itself ; else it would exist wherever 
the thing is, [which ^ pervadedness ’ does not do]. For 
smoke, when it has gone to another place [than the point 
of its origination], is not attended by fire ; and, by going 
into another place, that power is put an end to. Therefore 
[contend these teachers,] there is no over-extension in the 


* II 
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abovd-stated definition ; Ibr, according to our doctrine, the 
smoke [which betokens fire] is to be specialized as that which 
is at the time of origination. Such is the import. * 

II H 

' . . . r, 7 ^2. Panchasikha^ says that it 

hkha, LTervadedness/J is the possession of 

the power of the sustained. 

a. That is to say : Panchasikha holds that pcrvadin guess 
is the power which consists in being the sustainerj and that 
^ Pervadedness ^ ^ is the having the power which consists in 
being the sustained ; for Intellect, and the rest, are treated 
as being pervaded [or invariably attended,] by Nature, &c.;* 


vs 

* The translators ‘the Panchasikha^ I have everywhere cor- 
rected. £d, ' 

' <!|T;d8 is to render vydpyatwa, on which vide sipra, p. 320, 

note fc 
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[and this means that each product^ in succession^ is m- 
iained by what precedes it in the series]. 


i. But then, why is a ‘ power of the sustained ^ postulated ? 
Let ^ Pervadedness ^ be simply an essential power of the 
thing pervaded. To this he [Panchasikha,] replies : ^ 





: ii 11 


Aph. 33. The relation is not an es^ 
sential power; for we should have [in 
that case,] a tautology. 


a. But ^the relation,^ viz., ‘Pervadedness,^ is not an 
essential power ; for we should [thus] have a tautology ; 
because, just as there is no difference between ‘ water-jar * 
and ‘jar for water,^ so, also, there is none in the case of 
‘ Intellect ^ and ‘ what is Pervaded ^ [by Nature, of which 
Intellect consists]. Such is the meaning.* 


II 




I II 


i Aniruddha and Yeddnti Mahideva read 


mi- 

^ • 

II 
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6. He himself explains the 'Tautology ^ 

h \\ 

Thtnatonviliy, , Because we should find the 

^ ^ distinction unmeaning; [as Intellect does 

not differ from Nature at all, except as does the sustained 
from the sustainer], 

a. This is almost explained by the preceding aphorism.* 
h. He [Panchasikha,] mentions another objection 

II II 

Aph, 35. And because it [Pervaded- 
AfuriMrrtason, ness,] would not be reconcilable in 
shoots, &c. 

a. Because shoots, &c,, are invariably attended [at their 
origination,] by trees, &c. But this cannot be called simply 
an essential power [in the shoot] ; because, since the essen- 
' tial power [that which belongs to the shoot as being a shoot,] 
does not depart, even in the case of an amputated shoot, we 
should, even then, find it attended [by the tree, which, how- 
ever, no longer accompanies it]. Such is the sense. But 
the power [(see § 32), which consists in having the 


■ « 

^ Aniruddha omits . Bd. 
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character] of the ‘ sustained ^ is destroyed at the time of 
amputation ; so that there is no ^ Pervadedness ^ then. Such 
is the import.^ 

h. But then what P Panchasikha says that ^ Pervaded- 
ness * is not a result of any essential power. Then, since 
smoke is not smtained by fire [see § 32, where he contends 
that ^ sustainedness ^ is what really expresses pervasion^, 
it would turn out that it [viz., smoke,] is not [as token of 
something that is betokened,] accompanied by fire. To this 
he says : ® 





^ II II 


Aph. 36. Were it [thus] settled that 
it is a power of the ‘ sustained,’ then, by 
the like argument, its dependence on 
an essential power, [as pretended by the heterodox teachers 


Reply ^ that this u'ould 
prove too much. 




I II 
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referred to in § 31, might be proved, also; and thus 
the argument proves nothing, since it proves too 
much]. 

a. That is to say : ' were it settled ^ that ‘ a power of the 
sustained constitutes the fact of * Pervadedness/ it would 
be really settled ‘ by the like argument/ i.e., by parity of 
reasoning, that the fact of * Pervadedness * results from 
essential power, also, [§ 31, 

h. It was with a view to substantiate what was stated 
[in § 27], viz., that the Qualities, and the rest, are esta- 
blished [as realities,] by the employment of the five- 
membered [form of argumentative exposition], that he has 
repelled, by an exposition of ' Pervadedness,' the objection 
to Inference as evidence, [or as a means of attaining right 
notions]/ 

c. Now, in order to establish the fact that word%, of 
which the five-membered [exposition] consists, are genera- 
tors of knowledge, the objection of others to a tcordi^s being 
a means of right knowledge,^ in the shape of [the objection 





II 


II 

^ * Being a means of right knowledge here renders jjrdwnfwya, 
■epreiented, just before, by * as evidence.’ Ed* 
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of] its being inadequate, is disposed of, by means -of an 
exposition of the powers, &c., of words : ' 

II ^ II 

e . . Aph. 37. The connexion between 

oound ana sente, ■* 

word and meaning is the relation of 
expressed and expresser. 

a. To the ' meaning ’ belongs the power termed expres- 
sibleness ; to the ' word,^ the power termed expression : sim- 
ply this is their ‘ connexion; ’ their interrelation, a4 it were.* 


is the reading of Aniraddha. Ed. 

5 Instead of ‘ simply/ &c., read, ‘ this itself is their connexion, 
such [a connexion] as [is seen] in anatheticity/ 

The * connexion ' in question is the marupa-sambandhaf for which 
see Professor Cowell’s translation of the Kusumdnjali, p. 13, note f . 

A better reading than the one which Dr. Ballantyne accepted from 
me is, certainly, that which omits the clause rendered, ‘ to the word, 
the power termed expression/ According to N^gesa, * the expressi- 
bleness inherent in the meaning is the connexion [intended]’: 

Anuyogin and anwyogitdt as Professor Cowell informs me, are the 
opposites of pratiyogm and fraiiyogiidy which latter I would repre- 
sent, provisionallj, by * antithetic * and * antitheticity.’ 

Fratiyogint a very much commoner technicality than anuyogin^ 
occun in the comment on Aph^ 95 of this Book. It must suffice, 
here, to add, that, as I learn bom Professor Cowell, the anuyogin^ 
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From one^s knowing this [connexion between a given 
word and meaning], the meaning is suggested [or raised 
in the mind,] by the word. Such is the import.^ 

6, He mentions what things cause one to apprehend the 
powers* [in question] : 

II II 

Api, 38. The connexion [between a 

Sente of xcordt how j j -i • i i i 

Uarfted. word and its sense] is determined by 

three [means]. 

a. That is to say : the connexion [just] mentioned [in 
§ 37,] is apprehended by means of these three, viz., 
information from one competent [to tell us the meaning], 
the usage of the old man [whose orders to his sons we hear, 
and then observe what actions ensue, in consequence (see 
the Sdhitya-darpanay § 11)], and application to the same 
thing which has a familiar name,^ [whence we gather the 
sense of the less familiar synonym]. 


or ‘anathetic,* of ghafdhhdvat ‘non-existence of ajar,* is ghafd- 
hhdvoL itself, and the pratiyoginy or ‘ antithetic,* of gha^ahhava is 
ghaia^ ‘jar.* Ed, 




^ Aniruddhahas 


ft?# 
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^ ^ H II 

39. There is no restriction to 
dkatwnt^^* what is to be done ; because we see it 

both ways. 

a. That is to say : and there is no necessity that this 
apprehension of the powers [§ 37,] should occur only 
in the case of ^something [directed] to be done because^ in 
[the secular life and dealings of] the world, we see the usage 
of the old man, &c., [§ 38,] in regard to what is not to 
be done [being something already extant], also, as well as 
in regard to what is to be done.^ 

II ^0 II 

Aph, 40. He who is accomplished in 
Scriptural and $ecu^ -^he sccular [connexion of words with 

lar senses of words Vie . •- 

same. meanings] can understand the sense 

of the Veda. 

a. Here he entertains a douht 


‘ ^ ^ iTsr 

II 


* Aniruddha reads ^ 

9 Vijn^na is singular as regards tbe lection ■Rfftfli:, 
instead of -n^:. Ed. 
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w w 

\ 


^ Apk 41. Not by the three [means 

mentioned in § 38, objects some one, can 
tthe sense of the Veda be gathered] ; because the Veda is 
superhuman, and what it means transcends the senses. 

a. Of these he first repels the assertion, that what is 
meant [by the Veda] is something transcending the 
senses : ^ 

^ tfeSTTcT M II 

j 42. Not so [I.e., what is meant 

This cleared up. ^ _ _ . , . , 

by the Veda is not something transcend- 
ing the senses] ; because sacrificings, &c.,arc, in themselves, 
what constitutes merit, preeminently. 

a. What is asserted [in § 41,] is not the case ; since 
sacrificings, gifts, &c., in the shape, e. g., of the re- 
linquishment of some thing for the sake of the gods, 
are really, in themselves, ^what constitutes merit, i.e., 
what is enjoined by the Veda, ‘preeminently,^ i.e., be- 
cause of their having preeminent fruit. And sacrificings, 
&o., since they are in the shape of wishings, &c., [of 
which we are perfectly conscious,] are not something 
transcending intuition. But ‘ what constitutes merit 
[which the objector supposes to transcend intuition,] does 
not belong to something mysterious that resides in sacri- 


1 Aniruddha exhibits the reading 




m(T . 
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ficings, &c., whence what is enjoined in the Veda must be 
beyond intuition. Such is the meaning.' 

6. He repels also what was asserted [in § 41], viz., that, 
inasmuch as it [the Veda,] is superhuman, there can be no 
instruction by any competent person,^ [in regard to its 
import] : 

II II 

A'ph. 43. The natural force [of the 
terms, in the Veda] is ascertained 
through the conversancy [therewith of 
those who successively transmit the knowledge]. 

<j. But then, still, how can there be apprehension of the 
sense of Vaidic terms, in the case of gods, fruits [of ac- 
tions], &c., which transcend sense ? To this he replies 


ff?Tr8f I I 

II 

^ II 

nSH 4 ‘ ^Tf II 
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u 


Aph, 44 This really takes place; 

words,] give 

rise to knowledge, in the case both 
of things adapted [to sense] and of things nob [so] 
adapted. 

a. He defines the peculiarities which belong to words, 
just because this noiatter is connected with the question 
of the power of words to cause right knowledge: * * 

II 8m II 

Aph, 45. The Vedas are not from 
o/ihe Vedai g^emity ; for there is Scripture for their 
being a production. 

a. Then are the Vedas the work of [the Supreme] Man ? 
To this he replies, ‘ No ® 

^ II 8^ II 


Aniruddha, according to one of my MSS., has 




Ed. 


VT^II 

* ‘ Power to cause right knowledge’ is to render Ed. 

* One of my MSS., of Aniruddha originally had W\^u 

M. 
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Aph, 46. They [the Vedas,] are not 
aJhor, Supreme] Man ; be- 

cause there is no such thing as the 
[Supreme] Man, [whom you allude to as being, possibly,] 
their maker. 

a. Supply, ‘because we deny that there is a Lord.*^ 
[This is] simple.^ 

b. Adverting to the anticipation that there may be 
some other author, he says 


II II 


Who are not authors 
of the Vedas. 


Aph, 47. Since the liberated is un- 
suited [to the work, by his indif- 
ference], and the unliberated is so, 


[by his want of power, neither of these can be author 


of the Vedas] 


a. But then, in that case, since they are not the work of 
[the Supreme] Man, it follows that they are eternal. To 
this he replies 



^ Vide supra, p. 112, note 3. Ed, 


* i wthr ii 



4 See Book I., Aph, 93 and 94, at pp. 113, 114, mpra, Ed, 
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. Aph, 48. As in the case of sprouts, 

&c., their eternity does not follow from 
their not being the work of [any Supreme] Man. 

a. [This is] plain.^ 

b. But then, since sprouts, &c., also, just like jars, &c., 
are productions, we must infer that they are the work of 
[the Supreme] Man. To this he replies 

II 

Aph. 49. Were this the case with 
tfori#"** these, also, [i.e., if it were the case 

that vegetables were works], we should 
find a contradiction to experience, &c. 

a. It is seen, in the world, as an invariable fact,’ that 
whatever is the work of Man is produced by a body. This 
would be debarred, &c., were the case as you contend ; 
[^for we see no embodied Supreme Man to whose handiwork 
the sprouts of the earth can be referred]. Such is the 
meaning.^ 

h. But then, since they were uttered by the Primal 


* II 

I II 

3 ‘ Invariable fact ’ is to translate vy&pti. Bd. 

^ I <RJtr « 
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Man, the Vedas, moreover, are, really, the work of [the 
Supreme] Man. To this he replies 

11 MO a ^ 

» 

Ofdy what is voluntary Aph, 50, That [onlyj is Man^s work, 

is a work. icspect of which, even be it 

something invisible, an effort of understanding takes 
place.® 

a. As in the case of what is visible, so, too, in the case 
of what is invisible, in respect of what thing there takes 
place ^an effort of understanding,^ i.e., a consciousness 
that Thought preceded,* that thing alone is spoken of as 
Man^s work : such is the meaning. Thus it has been re- 


a 

* Head : ‘ Even where an invisible [originator] is in question, that 
[thing] in respect of which there arises the idea of [its] being made 
is [what is meant by] a production by a person,* 

Aniruddha, Nagesa, and Vedanti Mahddeva agree in supplying 
Icariari after adrish^e. Ed. 

8 Instead of Vijnana’s expression, ‘ the idea of [its] being pre- 
ceded by consciousness,* Ndgesa has: K E ♦ 

‘ the idea that [its] being made was preceded by consciousn^,* i,e,, 
the notion that it was produced aforethought. 

Vedanti Mah^deva impliedly contrasts with a jar, as being a pro- 
duction of an intelligent and self-conscious maker, a sprout, .which 
originates as a factor of a series of causes and effects alternating from 
the time when vegetation was first evolved. Also see the two 
aphorisms preceding the one commented on. Ed, ' 
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marked that a thing is not Man’s work merely through its 
.having been uttered by Man ; for no one speaks of the 
respiration during profound sleep as being Man’s work 
[or voluntary act]. But what need to speak of antece’ 
dence of Understanding ? The Vedas, just like an expi- 
ration, proceed, of themselves, from the Self-existent, 
^through the force of fate, wholly unpreceded by thought. 
Therefore, they are not [a Supreme] Man’s work.* * 


fprT I 

I (! 

^ rT II 

2 Instead of ‘ a thing is not Man^s work/ &c., I have translated, 
in the Rational Refutation, &c., p. 65 ; ‘ Not from the mere fact of 
[its] being uttered by a person [can one say there is] producedness 
[of a thing] by [that] person ; since it is not the wont to speak of the 
respiration of deep sleep as the production of a person : but, by [reason 
of its] production consciously, [a thing is said to be produced by a 
person]. The Vedas, however, just like an expiration, and by virtue 
of desert [of souls], issue, spontaneously, from Brahmd, without ever 
being consciously produced [by him]. Hence they are not productions 
of a person/ 

Dr. Bdllantyne was misled by the full stop mistakenly put, in my 
edition of the Sdnhhya-pravachana-hhdshya, before ftiti . Ed. 
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b. But theo, in that case, since they are not preceded - 
by a correct knowledge of the sense of the sentences,* the ' 
Vedas, moreover, like the speech of a parrot, can convey 
no right knowledge.’ To this he replies 


The Vedas their oum 
evidence. 


Ap/h 51. They are, spontaneously/ 
conveyers of right knowledge, from 
the patentness of their own power 


[to instruct rightly]. 


a. That is to say: the authoritativeness ® of the very 
whole of the Vedas is established, not by such a thing as 
its being based on the enouncer’s knowledge of the truth, 
but quite ‘spontaneously;^ because, as for the Vedas^ 
‘own,^ i.e., natural, power of generating right knowledge, 
thereof we perceive the manifestation in the invocations® 
[which produce the result promised], and in the Medical 


1 Eead, instead of ‘since they are/ &c., ‘since the true sense of 
their sentences was not originated consciously.’ Ed, 

2 The implied ‘power to convey right knowledge' represents 
prdmdnya. Ed, 

^ Vedanti Mahadeva has the reading 
and comments accordingly ; 

w I ^d. 

^ As in the aphorism, prdmdnya^ which, soon after, is rendered 
by ‘ validity.' Ed, 

® Mantra^ a word of various meanings. Ed. 
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Scripture, [the following of which leads to cures], &c. 
And so there is the aphorism of the Nyaya [Book 11.’ 
5 68 ] . ^ And [the fact of] its being a cause of right know- 
ledge, like the validity of invocations, and the Medical 
Scripture,’ &c.* 

h. In regard to the proposition [laid down in §26, viz.], 
Und of the [existence of the] Qualities, &c., there is not 
absolute debarment,’ there was duly alleged, and developed 
[under § 27], one argument, viz., by the establishing the 
existence of Happiness, &c. Now he states another 
argument in respect of that* [same proposition] : 

^(T: II II 

Cognition is etidence ^2. There is no Cognition of 

qfemtence. is no entity, as a man^s horn. 




^ The correct reading of the aphorism is 

\ 

' ikw\ 


^ ttmm 

1 mm 

11 


' ^ lf(T 

I ii 

2 A 
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a. Be it, moreover, that the existence of pleasure, &c., 
is proved by the reasoning [under § 27] ; it is proved by 
mere consciousness, also. Of pleasure, &c., were they 
absolutely nonentitieSy even the consciousness could not be 
accounted for ; because there is no cognition of a man^s 
horn, and the like. Such is the meaning.^ 

b. But then, [interposes the Naiyayika^ if such be the 
case, let the Qualities, &c., be quite absolutely real'; and 
then, in the expression ‘ not absolute debarment ^ [in § 26], 
the word ‘ absolute ^ is [superfluous, and, hence,] unmean- 
ing. To this he replies 

H II II 

Aph. 53. It is not of the real [that 
there is here cognizance] ; because 
exclusion is seen [of the Qualities]. 

a. It is not proper [to say], moreover, that the cogni- 
zance of the Qualities, &c., is that of the absolutely real ; 
because we see that they are excluded [and not admitted 


II 

m I cRTf « 
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to exist,] at the time of destruction [of the mundane 
system], &o.* 

b. But then, even on that showing, let the world be 
different both from real and from unreal ; nevertheless, the 
demurring to absolute debarment [in § 26,] is untenable. 
To this he replies :* 

II II 

A Veddntie adtaiue 54. It is not of what cannot be 

[intelligibly] expressed [that there is 
cognizance] ; because there exists no such thmg. 

0 . And there takes place, moreover, no cognizance of 
such [a thing] as is not to be expressed as either existing 
or not existing ; ‘ because there exists no such thing,’ i.e., 
because nothing is known other than what exists or what 
does not exist : such is the meaning. The import is, be- 
cause it is proper to form suppositions only in accordance 
with what is seen.* 


9 

HR* ^ 
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i. But then, on that showing, do you really approve 
of [the Nydya notion of] ^cognizing otherwise/ [or our 
fancying that nature to belong to one, which belongs to 
another] P He replies, ^ No^ : ^ 

ii mm ii 

t ‘ 

Apk. 55. There is no such thing as 
A hydya vxew rejected. ^Qgj^j^ing otherwise [or cognizing that 

as belonging to one, which belongs to another] ; because 
your own proposition is self-destructive. 

a. This, also, is not proper [to be said], viz., that one 
thing appears under the character of another thing [e.g., 
a rope, under the character of a serpent, for which it may 
be mistaken, in the dusk] ; ‘ because your own proposition 
is self-destructive.’^ Of another nature [e.g., snakehood], 
in a different thing [e.g., a rope], equivalence to a man^% 
horUy is [what is virtually] expressed by the word ‘ other- 
wise ’ [than the truth ; both a man’s horn, and the pre- 
sence of snakehood in a rope mistaken for a snake, being, 
alike, otherwise than real] ; and [yet] its cognition [thus] 
otherwise is asserted, [as if that could be cognized which is 
equivalent to what can not be cognized] : hence your own 


1 


•N ♦ 

rPcR 



I II 


2 Dr. Goldstiicker, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, erroneously speaks 
of anyathd-khi/dti as if it were a technicality of the Sankhya 
philosophy, and quotes, by way of proof, the aphorism to which this 
note is appended. JSd. 


In one of my MSS. of Aniruddha was, originally, 


instead of -^mTOT(T- Ed. 

^ See Book III., Aphorism 66, at p. 267, supra. Ed. 
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proposition is self-destructive. For even those who con- 
tend for ‘cognizing otherwise’ [as one mode of cognition,] 
declare that the cognition of what cbes not exist is impos- 
sible. Such is the meaning.^ ® 

h. Expounding what he had said above, [in § 26,] ‘ not 
absolute debarment,’ he sums up his doctrine 

II II 

Aph.66. They [the Qualities,] are 
Summtng up. cognized rightly or wrongly, through 

their being denied and not denied [appropriately or other- 
wise]. 

a. All the Qualities, &c., ‘are cognized rightly and 




a The text foUowed, in this paragraph is. throughout, very 

inferior; and the rendering of it also calls for some alteration. Espe- 
cially, as to the original, ^ «>rie8 an error of the press, 

my correction of which to ^ ^ was not heeded See. for the 
purer text. pp. 23. 24, of the Appendix to my edition of the SMkya- 


pravachaTKi’hhdshyd* Ed, 
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wrongly.^ How ? ‘ Through their being denied and not 
denied/ There is non-denial, as far as regards their exist- 
ing at all ; because all things [and things are made up 
of the Qualities,] are eternal. But there is denial, relatively, 
in Soul, of all things ; just as is the case with the ima- 
ginary silver, for example, in a pearl-oyster, &c., or with 
the redness, &c., in crystal, &c.,^ [which has no redness,,, 
without its following that redness, altogether and every- 
where, is non-existent]. 

Z^,--This investigation is concluded. Now the considera- 
tion of Words, it having presented itself in this connexion, 
is taken in hand incidentally, at the end [the S^nkhya 
not allowing to Testimony a coordinate rank with Sense 
and Inference] : 


rt ^ ii ii 


JpfL 57. A word does not consist of 
[what the Yogas call] the ‘ expreseer ^ 
{sphota ) ; by reason both of cognizance 
[which would disprove the existence of such imaginary 
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thing,] and of non-cognizance, [which would, in like 
manner, disprove it], 

a. It is held, by the followers of the Yoga, that there 
exists, in distinction from the several letters, an indivisible 
[unit, the] word, such as ‘jar,’ &c., [which they call] the 
‘ expression just as there is a jar, or the like, possessing 
'parts, which is something else than the parts, viz., the shell- 
shaped neck, &c. ; and that particular sound, termed a word, 
is called the ‘ expresser,’ because of its making apparent 
the meaning : such a word [we Sankhyas assert, in oppo- 
sition to the Yogas^ is without evidence [of its existence]. 
Why ? ‘ By reason both of cognizance and of non-cogni- 
zance,’ [as thus] : Pray, is that word [which you choose 
to call the ‘ expression,’] cognized, or not ? On the 
' former alternative, what need of that idle thing, [the sup- 
posed ‘ expression ’ ? For,] by what collection of letters, 
distinguished by a particular succession, this [‘expression’] 
is manifested, let thdt be what ac(juaints us with the 
meaning. But, on the latter alternative, [viz., that it is 
not cognized], the power of acquainting us with a mean- 
ing does not belong to an ‘ expression ’ which is not cog- 
nized. Therefore, the hypothesis of an ‘ expresser is 
useless. Such is the meaning.* 


1 For Ma, ‘eternal word,’ which the translator renders by 
‘ expresser, ’ and also by ‘ expression,’ see 

Cotebrooke’s Essays, vol. i., p. 331. foot-notes 2 and 3; n the 
translation of the Sarva-dar'sana-sangraha by Pro essors 


iLltee obsemble that, in what precedes and follows, Ma 
is variouely rendered, besides that Mda and pada are not dis- 


criminated. Hd, 
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i. The eternity of the Vedas was contradicted ^ before, 
[under § 45]. Now he contradicts also the eternity of 
letters 

5T II Mb II 

77« tUmUy of Utter, 4/"^- ^8. Sound is not eternal; be-. 

denied. cause we perceive it to be made. 

a. It is not proper [to say, as the Mimansakas say], that 
letters are eternal, on the strength of our recognizing, e.g., 
that ^ This is that same G ^ ; for they are proved to be 
non-eternal, by the cognition, e.g., that ^[the sound of] G 
has been produced^ : such is the meaning. And the recog- 


^ R WtSHTRlftpR: I I 

I R TTcfhTH ^ I 

fwrpkfn 


^ Pratishiddhat * demurred to.’ JSd. 

II 

3 N&ge4a bas .Ed. , 
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nition has reference to the homogeneoiisness with that [one 
which had been previously heard] ; for, otherwise, it would 
turn out that or the like, is eternal, inasmuch as it is 
recognized} 

b. He ponders a doubt } 

• II ^(t II 

Aph. 59. [Suppose that] there is [in 
^ ‘ the case of sounds,] the manifestation 

of something whose existence was previously settled ; as 
[the manifestation] of a [preexistent] jar by a lamp. 

fl. But then [some one may say], of Sound, whose exis- 
tence was ^previously settled,’ the manifestation, through 
noise, &c., that alone is the object in the cognition of its 
production^ [which you speak of in § 58], An example of 
manifestation [of a thing previously existing] is, ‘ as of a 
jar by a lamp.’* 


RrTRlWH II 
’ II 

SrSi II 
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6. He repels this 

II V II 

Aph. 60. If the dogma of products^ 

The dotibi disposed of. r • i r. x j r t xi. 

being real [is accepted by you], then 
this is a proving of the already proved. 

a. If you say that ‘manifestation * means the taking of* 
a present condition by means of rejecting an unarrived 
[or future,] condition, then this is our dogma of the reality 
of products [Book I., § 115] ; and such an eternity belongs 
to all products, [not specially to Sound] ; so that you are 
proving the already proved [or conceded] : such is the 
meaning. And, if ‘manifestation’ is asserted to be just in 
the shape of the cognition of what is presently real, then 
we should find [on your theory,] that jars, &c., also, are 
eternal ; because it would be proper [on that thepry,] that 
the object in the perception of production, by the operation 
of the causes [the potter, &c.], should be that of hnowledge 
only, as in the case of words, &c., and also in the case of 
jars, &c. ; [for the jar is shown by the lamp, not made by 
it]. Such is the import.^ ^ 


‘ II 




• Vide supra^ p. 142, c, Mdl 
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b. An objection to the non-duality of Soul, not pre- 
vioufily mentioned, is to be adduced ; therefore the refuta- 
tion of the non-duality of Soul is recommenced,^ [having 
been already handled under Book I., § 149 ] ; 

II II 

* No«.duaiUy of Soul M- Nou-duality of Soul is not; 
denied on grounds of for its distinctions are cognized through 
Inference. signs. 

a. That is to say : because it is proved to he really dif- 
ferent [in .different persons], by the sign that one quits 
Nature [or escapes from the mundane condition], while 
another not does quit it, &c.* 

ho But, he tells us, there is even sense-evidence destruc- 
tive of the non-distinction of Soul from things [that are] 
non-Soul, asserted in the Scriptural texts, ‘All this is Soul 
only/ ^ ‘ All this is Brahma only ^ ® 

WfT II II 

* X&gesa, as also some copies of Vijnana’s work, has *1 1 ^(1" 
* non-duality of Souls/ Ed. 

II 

^ Ohhdndogya Upanishad, vii., xxv., 2. Ed. 

‘ Bit? wfWh 

« For a very similarpassage, vide supra, p. 243, near the foot. Ed. 
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Non^uaiity denied 62, Moreover, there is not 

on grounds (if Seme, [non- distinction of Soul] from non- 

Soul ; because this is disproved by sense-evidence. 

a. That is to say : moreover, there is not a non-distinc- 
tion between the non-Soul, i.e., the aggregate of the ex- 
perienceable, and Soul ; because this is excluded also by 
sense-evidence, [as well as by signs, (§ 61)] ; because,® 
if Soul were not other than the whole perceptible, it 
would also not be different from a jar and a web; 
since the jar, e.g., would not be other than the 
web, which [by hypothesis,] is not other than the 
Soul : and this is excluded by sense-evidence, which 
constrains us to apprehend a distinction^ [between a jar 
and a web] . 

b. In order to clear the minds of learners, he illustrates 
this point, though already established 

%rTwif II If? II 


The reasons combined. 


Aph. 63. Not between the two [Soul 
and non-Soul, is there non-difference] ; 
for that same [couple of reasons]. 


a. ‘Between the two,’ i. e., between Soul and non-Soul, the 
two together, also, there is not an absolute non-difference; 


wiItT 

I Rrat- 
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for the couple of reasons [given in § 61 and § 62] : such 
is the meaning.* 

i. But then, in that case, what is the drift of such 
Scriptural texts as, ‘ [All] this is Soul only ? ' To this he 
replies 

II II 


Scripture accommodates 
itsel/ to human frailty of 
understanding. 


Aph, 64. There it is for the sake of 
something else, in respect of the un- 
discriminating. 


a. That is to say : * in respect of the undiscriminating/ 
with reference to undiscriminating persons, in the case of 
non-diflPerence [between Soul and non-Soul, apparently 
asserted in Scripture], it is ‘ there for the sake of some- 
thing else;^ Le., the observation^ is [designed to be] 
provocative of worship. For, in the secular world, through 
want of discrimination, body and the embodied, the ex- 
perienced and the experiencer, are regarded as indiflPerent;^ 


fh I ^cTT^ II 


3 To render anuvdda, which, as defined by Professor Cowell, 
signifies ‘ the reiteration or reinculcation of an injunction, it may be 
with further details, but without dwelling on the purpose of the 
injunction itself.’ Aphorisms of Sdndilya, &c., p. 76, foot-note. 
At pp. 24 and 26, he translates anuvdda by ‘ confirmatory repetition 
and ‘ illustrative repetition.’ Ed. 
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[and Scripture humours the worldling^s delusion, with a 
view to eventually getting him out of it]. 

b. He declares, that, according to the asserters of Non- 
duality [of Soul], there can be no material cause of the 
world, either 

wm II II 

\ 


Aph, 65. Neither Soul, nor Igno- 
rance, nor both, can be the material 
cause of the world; because of the 
solitariness of [Soul]. 


The Veddnia st/ttem 
supplies no materiM for 
ike world. 


a. The soul alone, or Ignorance lodged in the soul, or 
both together, like a pair of jar-halves [conjoined in the 
formation of a jar], cannot be the material of the world; 
‘because of the ^ of Soul. For things under- 

go alteration only through that particular conjunction 


fp^ii 

II 

^ According to Kdgesa s reading, 

* Ignorance ' is qualified as ‘ beginningless,' or ' eternal a parte ante.* 
Veddnti Mahideva reads, as do some MSS. of Vijudna, 

•ttTw- 
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which is called * association hence the [ever] solitary 
Soul, witljout a second, since it is not associated, cannot 
serve as a material cause. Nor can it do so by means of 
[association with] Ignorance, either; because the conjunc- 
tion of Ignorance has been already excluded by the fact 
of solitariness. Moreover, that the two together should be 
•the, material is impossible, even as it is that either, seve- 
rally, should be the material ; simply ‘ because of the soli- 
tariness.^ Such is the meaning. And, if you choose that 
Ignorance should subsist as a substance located in the soul, 
a^ the air in the heavens, then there is an abandonment 
of the non-duality of SouV [for which you Vedantis con- 
tend]. 

J. He himself [in Book I., § 145,] decided that the soul 
. consists of light, [or knowledge]. In regard to this, he 
repels the prim^ facie view, founded on the text, ‘Brahma 


f%ff wr ^ 51*1 nwf* 
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is reality, knowledge, and joy,^^ that the essence of the 
soul is^oy, also 

H !flf II 

^ \ 

Aph, 66. The two natures, joy and 
knowledge, do not belong to one; he-" 
cause the two are different. 

a. A single subject has not the nature both of joy and 
of intelligence ; because, since pleasure is not experienced 
at the time of knowing pain, pleasure and knowledge are 
different : such is the meaning.^ 

h. But then, in that case, what becomes of the Scripture, 
that it [Soul,] consists of joy ? To this he replies 

II II 


1 The passage thus rendered looks as if it were taken, with the 
addition of its opening word, from the Bfihaddranyaka Upanishady 
iii., 9, ?8; or §atapatha^hrdhmanay xiv,, 6, 9, 34. Ed, 


II 



: ^ I cNTf I 


4 
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A Veddnta term «a?- 
ptained away. 


^ u4p)i. 67. Metaphorical [is the word 
joy, in the sense] of the cessation of 
pain. 


a. That is to say : the word ^ joy/ in the Scriptural ex- 
pression which means, really, the cessation of pain, is 
metaphorical. This is stated in [the maxiih], ‘ Pleasure is 
the departure of both pain and pleasure.^ ^ 


S. He states the cause of this metaphorical employ- 
ment 

ti Ift II 


Whsih»urmwa»n,td 68. It is [as] a laudation of 

in a sense not literal. emancipation, for the sake of the dull. 

a. That is to say : the Scripture, as an incitement to 
^the dull,’ i.e., the ignorant, lauds, as if it were /oy, the 
emancipation, consisting in the cessation of pain, which 
[cessation] is the essence of the soul / * [for the soul is 
such joy as consists of the absence of pain]. 

In order to manifest immediately the origin, already 


I ^ ffif li 

* II 

* For another translation, beginning with the introduction to 

tAphorinn 67, see the JRationoX Krfv^tatiorij &c., p. 34. Ed. 
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declared,^ of the internal organ, he repels the primS 
facie view, that the Mind is all-pervading 

^ wtr: ii 1?^ ii 

Aph. 69. The Mind is not all-per- 
vading. vading ; because it is an instrument, 

and because it is, moreover, an organ. 

a. The Mind, meaning the totality of the internal instru- 
ments,* is not all-pervading ; for it is an instrument, as an 
axe, or the like, is. The word ^ and ^ [literally, ‘ or/ in . 
the Aphorism,] implies a distributive alternative, [not an 
optional one]. The meaniQg is this, that, [while the 
whole of the internal instruments are imtruments^ the par- 
ticular internal instrument, the third‘s [the Mind, manaB^\ 


^ Dr. Ballantyne, under the misapprehension that ‘the subtile 
body^ was pointed to, here added, in brackets, ‘in B. III., §§14, 15, 
&c.’ Ed. 



8 Aniruddha and Veddnti Mahddeva seem to add the words*^ . 

See the passage immediately fol- 
lowing the aphorism. Ed. 

* The term indna$y the translator’s ‘Mind/ denotes not only 
one of the three internal organs, but, sometimes, as here, all three 
taken together. See the Rational Refutation, pp. 45, 40, text 
and foot-notes. Ed. 

^ See Book II., Aph. 30, at p. 208, tupra. Ed. 

^ The words here bracketed I have substituted for ‘ the subtile 
body, mentioned under B. III., § 12, a.' Ed. 
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w not all-pervading; becauBe if is, moreover, an or^«« ' 
But knowledge, &c., pervading the body, are demonstrable 
as only of medium extent,* [neither infinite nor atomic]. 

6. Here, there being a doubt whether this be con- 
vincing, he propounds an appropriate confutation :* 

II s® II 

. ^ 

Proof of ihi,. 

vadingj ; for it is movable ; since there 
is Scripture regarding the motion. 

a. That is to say ; since, inasmuch as there is Scripture 
regarding the going of the Soul [which, being all-perva- 
ding, cannot go'] into another world, it being settled that 
it is its adjunct, the internal organ, that is movable, [see 
Book I., § 51], it cannot be all-pervading.* 


^ See Book II., Aph. 26, at p. 206, supra, Ed, 



C\ ^ 


H 
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b. In order to prove that it is a product, he repels also 
the opinion that the Mind is without parts 

^ II II 

Aph. 71. Like a jar, it [tke Mind,]^ 

The Mind has parts. • j. v-l a a i. •l 

IS not without parts ; because it comes 
in contact therewith, [i.e., with several Senses, simul- 
taneously], 

a. The word ‘therewith* refers to ‘organ/ which occurs 
in a preceding aphorism, [§ 69]. The Mind is not with- 
out parts ; ‘ because it comes in contact/ simultaneously, 
with several sense-organs. But, ‘ like a jar,^ it is of medium 
size, [neither infinite nor atomic], and consists of parts. 
Such is the meaning. And it is to be understood that the 
internal organ, when in the state of a camCy [and not 
modified and expanded, e.g., into knowledge, which is its 
product,] is, indeed, atomic.^ 


TT^fhll . 


in both my MSS. of Aniruddha, is changed, by 

a later hand, to , the reading of Ved&nti Mahideva. 

Ed. ^ 
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b. He demurs to the eternity of Mind, Time, &c. 

II II 

EUr,ii!,hehmg.tou,hi. Everything except Nature 

and boul is uneternal. 

а. [This is] plain. And the Mind, Hhe Ether, &c., when 
in the state of cause^ [not developed into product], are 
called Nature, and not Intellect,^ &c., by reason of the 
absence of the special properties, viz., judgment,^ &c.® 

б. But then, according to such Scriptural texts as, * He 
should know Illusion to be Nature, and him in whom is 
Illusion to be the great Lord, and this whole world to be 
pervaded by portions of him,’ ® since Soul and Nature, 


‘ irfh^cT II 

* Intended to represent antak'karana, ‘internal organ,’ Vide 
iupra, p. 370, note 4. JSd. 

^ The very inferior, because ambiguous, reading, in the original, 
mafias, I have changed to huddhi, and have displaced Dr. Ballantyne s 
corresponding * Mind.’ JEd. 

^ Vyavasdya, For its synonym, adhyavasdya, vide supra^ 
p. 209, note 1. Ed, 

II 

« StcetdsKaiara Upanishad, iv., 10. Professor Gough trans- 
late*, differently : ‘ Let the sage know that Prakfiti is M4j4. and 
that Maheewara is the M4yin, or arch-illusionist. All this shifting 
world is filled with portions of him.’ A foot-note explains ‘ Mahei- 
wara* as intending ‘fSwara, Budra, Hara, or Siva.’ Philoiopky of 
tit Upanitiadt, p. 224. JEd. 


I 


J 
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also, are made up of parts, they must be uneternal. To 
this he replies 

^ H '9? « 


I ^■R^RrTT- 

^^?qf^fcT I cT^Tf II 

2 This reading is peculiar; many MSS. of Vijn^na, with which 
agree Aniruddha, Nagesa, and Vedanti Mahadeva, having 
Their elucidations of the aphorism here follow. Aniruddha; 5f 

IT* HVT^T^ I 

^;fTTfiT I Nigeea: WpTJTt 

follows the quotation as in Vijn&na. Ved&nti Mahadeva : 

?RTOTf^ ^ ^ ^ miTTO 

^ I SoineMSS.ofVijn4na 

have precisely the words of N&gesa, transcribed above, barring the quite 
immaterial substitution of at the beginning. 

without doubt, the correct Reading. Vijnina 

and Nigesa take it to denote ‘Soul and Nature;’ Aniruddha and 
Vedinti Mah&deva, ‘Nature’ only. Bhdgin means, literally, ‘that 
which is made up of parts,’ or ‘ the Whole.’ Hence, Whole ’ Is to take 
the place of Dr. Ballantyne’s ‘ Experiencer.' It occurs agmn m 
Aph. 81 of this Book, at p. 379, in/Ya, JEd. 
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SotU and Nature not 
made up of parti. 


Aphn 73, No parts [from the pre- 
sence of which in the discerptible, one 
might infer destructibility,] are found 
in the Experiencer ; for there is Scripture for its being 
without parts. 

a. Parts are not appropriate to ^ the Experiencer/ i. e,, 
^ to Soul, or to Nature ; for there is Scripture for their 
being without parts ; that is to say, because of such [texts] 
as, ‘Without parts, motionless, quiescent, unobjectionable, 


> 1 2 


ha It has been stated [in Book I., ^ 1,] that Emancipa- 
tion is the cessation of pain. In order to corroborate this, 
he then repels the doctrines of others, in regard to Eman- 
cipation 

* II H 


Avion, of Emancipa. 74- Emancipation is not a 

tion. disputed. manifestation of joy ; because there 


‘ TIUTTO ^ 

* Swetdetcatara Upanishad, vL, 19. Professor Gough renders 

as follows : ‘ Without parts, without action, and without change ; 
bUmeless and unsulUed.’ Philoeophy of the Vpamshade, pp. HI. 
233. Ed. 

* Vedinti MahMeva omits “x^-^ding to my sole MS. 

Most probably, however, there U, Sre, a mistake of the copyist. Ed . 
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are no properties [in Soul, as, e.g., in the. shape of 

joy]- 

0 . There belongs to Soul no property in the shape of joy, 
or in the shape of manifestation ; and the essence [of Soul] 
is quite eternal, and, therefore, not something to be pro- 
duced by means ; therefore, Emancipation is not a mani- 
festation of joy : such is the meaning.^ 

II II 

N® \ 

Aph. 75. Nor, in like manner, is it 
Secmd diipuud. [Emancipation,] the destruction of 
special qualities. 

a. Emancipation is, moreover, not the destruction of all 
special qualities, ^In like manner.’ Because there are 
absolutely no properties [in Soul, (see § 74)]. Such is the 
meaning.^ 

^ II 0 % II 

Aph. 76. Nor is it [Emancipation,] 
A third view disputed, any particular going of that [Soul,] 
which is motionless. 

a. Moreover, emancipation is not a going to the world 








I ^^1 
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of Bta,hm4 because the Soul, since it is motionless, does 
not jfo.® 





. A four&i view disputed. 

lectual] forms, by 


A'ph, 77. Nor is it [Emancipation,] 
the destruction of the influence of [intel- 
reason of the faults of momentariness, &c. 


a. The meaning is, that also the doctrine of the Nihilist, 
that the Soul consists merely of momentary knowledge, 
that -Bondage is the modifying thereof by objects, and 
that emancipation is the destruction of the influence 
thereof called Memory,* is inadmissible ; because, by reason 
of the faults of momentarinesSf &c., [such] emancipation is 
not the Soul’s aim.** 


b. He censures another [conception of] emancipation 
of the Nihilist^s 

H II 


I See Book IV,, Aph. 
fupra, Ed, 

^ T^dsandf for which 
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, A^pk 78. Nor is it [Emancipation, 

A fifth vmo disputed. , . <; n /• xi- i. 

destruction oi all ; lor this has, among 
other things, the fault of not being the Soules aim. 

a. Likewise, the entire destruction of the Soul, which 
consists of knowledge, is not emancipation ; because, 
among other things, we do not see, in the world, that the 
annihilation of the soul is the souPs aim : such is the ' 
meaning.^ 

11 'SQ II 

C\ 

A sixth view disputed. Apk 79. So, toO, the Void. 

a. The annihilation of the whole universe, consisting of 
cognition and the cognizable, is, thus, also, not emancipa- 
tion ; because Soules aim is not efiected by SouFs annihila- 
tion : such is the meaning.* 

sft II to II 


, Aph, 80. And conjunctions tenni- 

A seventh view disputed. . r-rt 

nate in separations; therefore, it [Eman- 
cipation,] is not the acquisition of lands, &c., either. 


H 
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a. From its perishableness, possessorship is not Emanci- 
pation.' 

^ wim II II 


An eighth view disputed. 


Aph. 81. Nor is it [Emancipation,] 
conjunction of a Part with the Whole.^ 


a. Emancipation is not absorption of ^ a Part/ i.e., 
the Soul, into ^ the Whole, ^ i. e., that of which it is [on 
the view in question,] a part, viz., the Supreme Soul ; for 
the reason assigned [in § 80], viz., ^ conjunctions terminate 
in separations,’ and because we do not admit a Lord [Book I., 
§ 92], and because, thus, self-dissolution is not Soul’s aim : 
such is the meaning.^ 


1 



^ II 


^ Aniruddh a writes as follows, in his elucidation of the eighty- first 
Aphorism : 

I His introduction to the Aphorism runs : 

f a cT^ 
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II II 

Aph, 82. Nor is it rEmancipationl, 

A ninth view disputed. . ii r 

moreover, conjunction with the [power 
of ] becoming as small as an atom, &c. ; since, as is the ® 
case with other conjunctions, the destruction of this must 
necessarily take place. 

a. Moreover, conjunction with superhuman power, e.g., 
the assuming the size of an atom, is not Emancipation ; 
because, just as is the case with connexions with other 
superhuman powers, the destruction of this, also, follows, 
of necessity : such is the meaning.^ 

cT^fT II b? II 

Aph. 83. Nor, just as in that case, 

A tenth view disputed. . rtii • a* i 

is it [Emancipation J, moreover, con- 
junction with the rank of Indra, &c. 

a* Nor is the attainment of the superhuman power of 
Indra, &c.. Emancipation, — jupt as is the case with other 
superhuman powers [such as assuming atomic bulk] by 
reason of perishableness : such is the meaning.* 


^ Both my MSS, ofAniruddha exhibit the questionable reading 
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b. He repels the objection of an opponent to what has 
been stated [in Book I., § 61 ], that the Organs are 
products of Self-consciousness 


m 0rgan, trW The Organs are not formed 

of the Elements [as the Nakjdyihas 
assert] ; because there is Scripture for their being derived 
from Self-consciousness. 

With advertence to the opinion that Power, &c., also, 
are principles, he repels the determination of categories 
[insisted upon by the various sects] of his opponents, and 
the notion that Emancipation comes through a know- 
ledge of these [categories] merely : ^ 

W II bM II 



II II 


fWV^fTO^cTlI 

* Ved&nti Mahadeva has, instead of 

^cTII 

* NfigeSa and Vedinti Mahddeva add as does VijnSna, ac- 
cording to the best MSS* Ed, 
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Aph. 85. The rule of six categories 
‘‘ ■“‘.[‘k® “''“‘I one], .or doe. 
Emancipation result from acquaintance 
therewith, [as the Vaimhikas maintain]. 



, ^ Aph. 86. So, too, is it in the case 

And those of the \ ' . 

Nydi/a, ^c. ot the Sixteen [categories of the 

Nydya]^ &c. 

a. In order to establish, what has been already stated 
[in Book I., § 62], that the five Elements hr e products, he 
rejects the eternity of the Earthy and other Atoms, which 
is held by the Vaiseshikas and others 

II to II 

Aph. 87. [The five Elements being 
unscrip^^ products, as declared in Book L, § 61], 

Atoms are not eternal, [as alleged 
in the Nya,yd\\ for there is Scripture for their being 
products. 

a. Although that text of Scripture is not seen by us, 
because it has disappeared, in the lapse of time, &c., yet 
it is to be inferred from the words of teachers, and from 
the tradition of Manu,^ [Ch. I., v. 27]. 
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h. But then, how can an Atom, which is without parts, 
be a product ? To this he replies •}■ 


^ eRT^SITfT II bb II 

\ 


The, Scripture decisive 
of the question. 


Aph 88. Since it is a product, it is 
not without parts. 


, a. That is to say : since the fact, established by Scrip- 
,ture, of their being products, cannot be otherwise accounted 
for, the [so-called] Atoms of Earth, &c., are not without 
parts.® 


i. He repels the objection of the Nihilist, that direct 
cognition of Nature, or of Soul, is impossible; because 
[forsooth,] the cause of a thing’s being directly cognizable 
is colour 


^ II 

I II 

* Aniruddha reads 
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H II 

ApL 89, There is no necessity that 
A oami disposed of, direct cognition should have colour as 
its cause. 

a. It is no rule, that to be directly cognizable should * 
result from colour only, [or other object of sense], as the 
cause ; because direct cognition may result from Merit, 
&C., [viz., mystical practices, and so forth], also: such is 
the meaning.^ 

b. Well, if that be the case, pray is the dimension of an 
Atom a reality, or not ? With reference to this, he decides 
the question of dimension,^ [as follows] : 

^ crttw II ^0 II 


^ A marginal note in one of my MSS. of Animddha mentions 
a variant. Both my MSS. of Ndgesa have, erroneously, 

, instead of .f?=rw!T<T . Ed. 

2 Aniruddba and V«d4nti Mabideva have 
Ed. 

* 



fnrt ii 

^ One of my MSS of Aniruddha has . Ed. 
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Aph. 90. There are not four varieties 

Dirnenmn of whai i» i* • i -l 

ot dimension; because those can be 
accounted for by two. 

a. There are not four kinds of dimension^ viz., small, 
great, long, and short; but there are only two sorts. 

* Because those can be accounted for by two that is to say, 
the four varieties can be accounted for by merely two, the 
atomic [or positively small,] and the great. Such is the 
meaning. For the short and the long are merely subordi- 
nate kinds of the dimension called great ; else we should 
have, e. g., no end of dimensions, in the shape of the 
crooked, &c/ 

b. He rebuts the Nihilist's denial of genera,* [as follows] : 

H II 

Aph. 91. Though these [individuals] 

Gwm ]>nvtd ty rt- uneternal, recognition, aa being as- 
sociated with constancy, is of genus. 


■ I wm ^ '' 

» NigeSa. according to one of my MSS. omits ^d. 

2 c 
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a. Hence, he says, it is not proper to deny [the exist-i 
ence of] genus 


?T II II 

And not toUdenied. . 92- Therefore it [genus,] is not 

to be denied. 

But then [it may be said], recognition is to be accounted 
for simply by a non-existencBj in the shape of the exclusion 
of what is not the thing [recognized] : and let this be what 
is meant by the word ‘ genus.^ To this he replies 


II II 


Jphn 93. It [genus,] does not con- 
sist in exclusion of something else; 
because it is cognized as an entity. 


Genus positive^ noi 
negative. 


a. That is to say : genus does not consist in exclusion 
[of something else] ; because ‘ This is that same ^ is the 
cognition of something positive ; for, otherwise, the only 
thing cognized would be, ^ This is not a non-jar.^^ 




3 One of my MSS. of Ndgesa has, pretty obviously by mere error, 

4 p ^ II II I P ^ * 

I ^RVn ff 
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b. But 8tm, recognition may be caused by liheness. To 
this he replies 

^ ii ^8 ii 

.wiSr"'"" I^ikeness is not a separate 

principle ; for it is directly appre 
bended, [as one manifestation of Community]. 

a. That is to say ; likeness is nothing other than same- 
ness in many parts, &c. ; for it is directly apprehended as 
consisting in sameness ;* [the likeness of a fair face to the 
moon, e. g., consisting in the sameness of the pleasurable 
feeling, &c., occasioned by the sight of either]. 

b. The conjecture, ‘ But then, let likeness be really an 
inherent power, and not [a modified aspect of] Community,’ 
he repels :* 

II (>mi 


(Wf II 

II 



* Aniruddha has 
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.. . Aph. 95, Nor is it [likeness,] a ma- 

nifestation of [something's] own power; 
because the apprehension of it is different. 

a. Moreover, likeness is not the manifestation of a 
particular natural power of a thing ; because the appre- 
hension of likeness is different from the apprehension^ 
of power. For the cognition of a power is not depen- 
dent on the cognition of another thing; the cognition 
of likeness, on the other hand, is dependent on the cog- 
nition of a correlative/ as is the case with the cognition 
of a non-existence ; so that the two conceptions are hete- 
rogeneous. Such is the meaning.^ 

But still, let the likeness among individual jars, &c., 
be merely that they have [all alike,] j^he name, e. g., of 
jar. To this he replies 

^ II II 


1 Pratiyogln ; on which vide supra, p. 342, note 3. Ed. 






* The reading of N^eSa is 

sft. Ei. 
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Nor the relation be- 
tween names and things. 


Aphn 96. Nor, moreover, is it [like* 
ness,] the connexion between name 
and named. 


a. Because even he who does not know the connexion 
between a name and the thing named may cognize a 
x>likene8s,^ [e. g., between two jars]. 


be Moreover:^ 


7T II II 

How it cannot be so. 97. That connexion [viz., be- 

tween name and named,] is not eternal ; 
since both [the correlatives] are imeternal. 

a. Since both the name and the named are uneternal, 
the relation between them, also, is not eternal. How, 
then, can there be, through thatj the likeness ol a 
departed thing in a thing present ? Such is the meaning.® 

b. But then, though the corrtlatives be uneternal, let 


II 

»^^ii 
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the relation be eternal. What is to hinder ihii ? To this 
he replies * 

11 ^ « 

Aph. 98. The connexion is not so 
re^Ued^^ [not eternal], for this reason, 

^ because this is debarred by the evidence 

which acquaints us with the thing ; [i. e., the supposition 
is inconsistent with the definition of the term]. 

a. Connexion is proved only where disjunction incidentally 
subsists ; because, otherwise, there is no room for the 
supposition of connexion ; the case being accounted for, — 
as will be explained, — simply by the natural state of the 
matter. And this incidental disjunction is impossible, if 
connexion be eternal. Therefore, connexion is not eternal ; 
for this is debarred by the very evidence that acquaints 
us with Connexion. Such is the meaning.*^ 


* RR firsi: RlTfT I 

vjj \ 

I rlRTf « 

2 Bead rtr: j ‘ not unoriginated/ * not eternal,’ qualifying 

* connexion.’ * For this reason * renders The reading RTct:, 

the manuscript authority for which is of the slightest, is treated as if 
no^etter than a typographical error, in the corrigenda to my edition 
of Vijndna’e work. Ed, 

^ Anirud^iia has, instead of -RTR®> -URnsj®. In the 
margin of one of my MSS. of his commentary is the variant 
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5. But, on this showing, there could be no such thing 
as the eternal [connexion called] Coinherence* between 
those two eternals, a Quality and the thing qualified ; 
[which Coinherence, or intimate relation, is one of the 
categories of the Npdya], To this he replies 

. "Ji nnwtsfe ii « ii 

Tk Caieqory of In- Aph, 99. There is no [such thing 
Umum<uionr.jecM. Coinherence, [such as the Naiyd- 

yikas insist upon] ; for there is no evidence [for it], 

a. But then [it may be said], the evidence of it is, the 
perception that something is qualified [or conjoined with 
a quality which inheres in it], and the unaccountableness, 
otherwise, of the cognition of something as qualified. To 
this he replies 

•• 

» Samavdya; of which the preferable rendering, proposed by 
Professor Cowell, is ‘interpenetration.’ Ed. 

I cRTf « ^ 

« The reading of Nagesa is His gloss runs: 

* 5=R f' 
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"STf 11 'ioo li 

This argued Aph. 100. Neither^ perception nor 

inference [is evidence for the existence 
of Coinherence] ; since, as regards both alike, the case is ’ 
otherwise disposed of.* 

a. Since, ^ as regards both alike,^ i. e., the perception of 
qualifiedness, and the inferring of it, ^ the case is otherwise 
disposed of viz., simply by the natural state [of the thing 
and its qualities], neither of the two is evidence for [the 
imaginary category called] Coinhereuce : such, is the 
meaning.® 

i. It is a tenet, that, from the agitation of Nature the 
conjunction of Nature and Soul takes place, and thence 
results creation. In regard to that, there is this objection 
of the atheists, that ‘Nothing whatever possesses the 
action called agitation ; everything is momentary ; where 


1 One of my MSS. of Aniniddha simply omits rf; while the 
other has Ed. 

^ N&gela gives Bd. 

Read, instead of ‘the case is otherwise disposed of,* ‘the 
establishment [which they lead to] is otherwise.' . £!d, 

* See the preceding note. JSd* 

Tmm- 
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it arifles, even there it perishes ; therefore, no motion is 
proved to be inferrible from conjunction [of anything] with 
another place [the fruit, for instance, which appears to 
reach the ground not being that fruit, any longer existent, 
which appeared to drop from the tree]. To this he 
replies :* 

II SOI II 

Motion is maiter of Aph, 101. Motion is not a matter 
of inference ; for he who stands very 
near has, indeed, direct cognition both of it and of 
what it belongs to. 

a. In Book Second the difiFerent opinions were merely 
mentioned, that the Body is formed of five elements, and 
so forth ; but no particular one was considered. In regard 
to this question, he denies the view of an opponent :* 

wift tar ^ 

ftfcR ^ 

II 

» Some MSS. of Vijnana omit as does NAgesa. Ed. 

* Nfigesa omits ^d. 
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II <10? II 

TheBodyw of earth Afih. 102. The Body does not consist 
of five elements ; because many [hete- 
rogeneous things] are unsuitable as the material 

a. He will mention, that, whilst there is but one 
material, the material of every Body is earth •} 


II II 

• \ 

There ts a Subtile a$ Aph, 103. It [the Body,] is not| 
well as a Gross, Body, necessarily, the Gross . one ; for there 

is, also, the vehicular [transmigrating or Subtile] one, 

a. Senses, [the organ of vision, for example,] distinct 
from the eye-balls, have been already mentioned. In 
order to substantiate this [point], he refutes the opinion, 
that the senses reveal what they do not reach to 



^ II <|0)t II 


^^11 
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Conntjnon^ between Aph* 104. The senses do not reveal 
tenet and object. ^ because 

of their not reaching, or because [else,] they might reach 
everything. 

a. The senses do not reveal things unconnected with 
them. ^ Because of their not reaching.^ For we do not 
see that lamps, or the like, reveal what they do not reach 
to ; and because, if they were to reveal what they do not 
reach to, we should find them revealing all things, viz., those 
intercepted, and the like. Such is the meaning. Therefore 
there is an organ, other than the eye-ball, for the sake of 
connexion with the distant sun, &c. Such is the import, 
And the instruments reveal the objects simply by deliver- 
ing the object to the soul, — for they are, themselves, 
unintelligent as a mirror reveals the face. Or [in other 
words], their revealing an object is simply their taking 
up an image of the object.^ 

b. He repels the conjecture : But then, in that case, 
the opinion [of the Naiy^yikas,] that the sight is luminoui 
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is quite right ; for we see Light alone glide rapidly to a 
distance^ in the form of rays 

n soq 11 

Tht SigU not formed 105. Not because Light glides 

o/Light. ^^0 Sight does 80 , too,] is the 

Sight luminous [or formed of Light] ; because the thing 
is accounted for by [the theory of] modifications, [to be 
now explained]. 

a. The Sight is not to be asserted to be luminous, on 
the gropnd that light is seen to glide. Why ? Because, 
just as in the case of the vital air, where there is no 
luminosity, the gliding forth can be accounted for through 
a kind of modification. Such is the meaning. For, as 
the vital air, without having at all parted from the body, 
glides out ever so far from the end of the nose, under the 
modification called breathing, [and thus smells a distant 
flower], just so the Sight, though a non-luminous sub- 
stance, without, indeed, quitting [connexion with] the 
body, all in a moment will dart off [like the protruded 
feeler of a polyp,] to a distant object, such as the sun, by 
means of the species of change called modification.^ 





II 

’ ^ 
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i. But what is the proof that there is any such 
modification ? To this he replies 

H soff II 

Aph. 106. By the sign of the dis- 
^Proof o/ hi) fieory play of the attained obiect the 

of vtston, that it ac* ^ , pit .ri. 

counts for the pheno- Lexistonce ot thsj modification [which 
could alone account for that display,] is 
proved. 

a. He shows [us] the nature of the modification, to 
account for the going, though without parting from the 
Body • 

H 'los a 


0/the theory t further^ 


Aph. 107. The ‘modification' is 
another principle than a fragment, or 




5qTpT 


It 
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a quality, [of the Sight, or other sense] ; because it is for 
the sake of connexion that it glides forth. 

f 

a. The modification is not a fragment of the Sight, or 
Other sense, [serving as] the cause of the revealing of 
objects, — a part disjoined like a spark, — or a quality, 
like, e. g.. Colour ; but the modification, whilst a portion 
thereof, is something else than a fragment, or a quality. 
For, if there were disruption, connexion of the sun, &c., 
with the Sight would not, through it, take place ; and, 
if it were a quality, the motion called ‘ gliding forth' 
would bd unaccountable ; [for a quality cannot move by 
itself]. Such is the meaning,' 

b. But, if, thus, the ‘modifications ’ are substances, how 
is [the term] ‘ modification ’ applied to the qualities of 
intellect, in the shape of Desire, &c. ? To this he re- 
plies 

u II sot ii 


ff efit U|KT at ujt 

qftiaRfTt: l tWf ii 

’ Aniruddha and Ved&nti Mabideva have the reading 

Ed. 
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, . , Aph. 108. It [the term ‘modifica- 

‘ Moitficaltmt' may ^ . n j i. i.' i 

be quaiuiet, at teeU u» tioii, J IS not confaned to suDstaQces ; 
nbitaaoe$. because it is etymological, [not techni- 

cal, add applies, etymologically, to a quality, as well]. 

a. Since it is also stated, in Scripture, that the sense- 
organs are formed of the Elements, the doubt may occur, 
whether the Scriptural texts are, perhaps, to be applied 
distributively, according to the difference of particular 
worlds. In regard to this, he says •} 

II II 


Th» materiaU of the 
organt everywhere the 
tame, 

the organs are 
of us. 


Aph. 109. Not though there be a 
difference of locality, is there a dif- 
ference in the material [of which 
formed] : the rule is as with the like 


a. Not through ' difference of locality,’ as the world of 
Brahma, and the Uke, is it, again, the fact, that the organs 
have any other materialthan self-consciousness; but the rule 
is that those of all alike are formed of self-consciousness ; as 
i, tie c«e, e. g., with «. who live ia thi. ter.*t^ worid 
For we hear, m Soiiptiire, of only one Subtile Body 


■?P?iiTV!T 

I Some MSS. of Vijnina exhibit » 

the ieotion of NigeSa. Ed.' 
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[made up of the organs], transmigrating generally 
through the different localities. Such is the meaning.^ 


h. But then, in that case, how is the Scripture relating 
to the materiality [of the organs] to be accounted for P 
To this he replies 




.4^^. 110. The mention thereof [viz., 
of materiality, as if it belonged to the 
organs,] is because there is [intended 
to be made, thereby, a more emphatic] mention of the 
concomittant cause.* 


a. There is designation as the material cause, in the 
case even where the cause is [but] concomitant, with a 



fit r j W<; i iOy 

r<fiar»!0<ui 

II 

UXTl II 

3 Probably from mere oversight, my MS. of Ved&nti Mah&deva's 
work omits Ed. 

^ Nimitta, ‘instrumental cause/ Nimitta-Icitaiui is rendered 
‘occasional cause* at 104, Colebrooke’s representatiyes art 
‘ chief or especial cauee * and ‘ efiScient cause/ , 




view to indicating its importance; just as fire is [spoken 
of as arising] from fuel, [which fuel is a necessary con- 
comitant of, though not really the substance of, the fire]. 
Hence are they [the organs,] spoken of as being formed of 
the Hements. Such is the meaning, For, only in reliance 
on the support of Light, or other Element, do the Organs, 
viz., the Sight, &c., [formed] from the accompanying Self- 
consciousness, come to exist ; as fire, in reliance on the 
support of earthly fuel, results from the attendant Light, ^ 
[or Heat, which cannot manifest itself alone], 

J, As the subject presents itself, he determines the variety 
that belongs to Gross Body 



^ ^ II w II 


' Aph. 111. The heat-born, egg-born, 

womb-born, vegetable, thought-bom, 
“*■ and spell-born ; such is not an exhaus- 

tive division [of Gross Body, though a rough and customary 
one]. 




II 


II 
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a. It was stated, before, that Body has only one Element 
as its material. In this same connexion, he observes dis- 
criminatively, as follows 


II II 

C\ \ 


The material of Bodies. 


Aph. 112. In all [Bodies] Earth is 
the material: in consideration [how- 
ever^] of some speciality, there is designation as this [or 
that other element than earth, as entering into the consti- 
tution of some given body], as in the preceding case 
[treated under § 110], 


a. In all Bodies the material is Earth only. ^In conside- 
ration of some speciality ; ^ i.e., in consequence of intensity 
through excess, &c., in the case of Body, as before [in the 
case of the Organs], there is, however, designation as con- 
sisting of Elements, five, or four, &c., on the ground only 
of there being a support ^ as in the case of the materiality 
of the Organs. Such is the meaning.^ 


b. But then, since the vital air is the principal thing in 



II 


xnfnjR I 

\ 


’ I wmvT- 
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the Bod^ let the vital air itself he the originant of the 
Body* To this he replies 

^ 

II «|«|? II 


The vital air not the ,, "0^ [on 

source of the Body. tlie ailegatioii that it is the principal 

thing in the Body, to be considered] 
the originant of the Body ; because it [the vital aii', or 
spirit,] subsists through the power of the organs. 

a. The vital air, consisting in the function of tjie organs, 
does not subsist in the absence of the organs. Therefore, 
since, in a dead Body, in consequence of the absence of the 
organs, there is the absence of the vital air, the, vital air is 
not the originant of the Body.® 

b. But then, in that case, since the vital air is not the 
cause of the Body, the Body might come info existence 
even without the vital air. To this he replies : * 


* PT^T?inrHTT!T 1^ ^fT- 

I rr^Tf II 

2 Instead of Vedanti Mahddeva has 

Ed. 

® ^ fire- 

^ II 

^ I II 
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II si8 II 


Soul essential to a 
living Body. 


Aph. 114. The site of experience 
[viz., the Body,] is constructed [only] 
through the superintendence of the 


experiencer [Soul] : otherwise, we should find putrefaction. 


a. ‘ Through the superintendence,^ i. e., only through 
the operation, ^ of the experiencer,’ i. e.. Soul [literally, 
that which has the vital airs], is ^ the construction of the 
site of experience/ i. e., the Body ; because, ‘ otherwise,’ 
i. e., if the operation of the vital airs were absent, we 
should find putrefaction in the semen and blood, just as in 
a dead body. Such is the meaning. And thus, by the 
several operations of circulating the juices, &c., the vital 
air is a concomitant cause* of the Body, through the sus- 
taining of it : such is the import.^ 


i. But then [it may be said], it is only the vital air, itself, 
that can be the superintender ; because it is this which 


1 Aniruddha reads Vedanti Mahddeva, 

Ed. 

* Nimitta-kdrana. Vide supra, p. 400, note 4. JEd, 

■ iitft!5itsfireiRTsmni% «tnt- 

WH I w- 

^a a nn i wi^ 

unit yitqiar- 

ftrfa «T?! II 
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operates^ not the Soul, since it is motionless, and since there 
is no use in the superintendence of what does not onerate 
To this he replies : ‘ 



The Soul ‘ acting by 
another* $ aotuma* 


Aph, 115. Through a servant, not 
directly, is superintendence [exercised] 
by the master. 


tt. In the construction of the Body, ^ superintendence/ 
in the shape of energizing, is not 'directly,* i. e., imme- 
diately, [exercised] ' by the master/ i. e., by Soul, but 
‘ through its servant,* in the shape of the vital tyrs ; as 
in the case of a king*8 building a city: such is the 
meaning.^ 

b. It was stated before [Book II., ^ 1,] that Nature*8 
[agency] is ‘ for the emancipation of what is [really, though 
not apparently,] emancipated.* In reference to the objec- 
tion of opponents in regard to this, viz., ' How cau the 


ir^^^T^Ttr?T I « 

* According to one of my MSS., the lection of Aniruddha is 
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soul be eternally free, when we see it bound?’ with a view 
to demonstrating its eternal freedom, he says : * 

II «l«ilp II 

Aph. 116, In Concentration, pro- 
Soid ever free, found slc^j and emancipation, it [Soul,] 

consists of Brahma.^ 

a. Then what is the difference of emancipation from 
profound sleep and concentration ? To this he replies : * 

(frfh* II S^IS II 

Aph, 117. In the case of the two, it 
18 with a Seed ; in the case of the other, 
this is wanting. 

a. ^ In the case of the two,’ viz., concentration and pro- 
found sleep, the identity with Brahma is ^ with a seed,’ 
^ i. e., associated with some cause of Bondage, [or reappear- 
ance in the mundane state] ; ‘in the case of the other,’ i. e.. 


See the Rational R^tation^ <fco., p. 33. Ed, 

cTWTfll 

^ Aniruddha has ; and so has Yed&nti 

Mahddeva, according to some copies. Rd, 

^ Brahmatioa, the abstract of Rfahma. Ed, 
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in emancipation, this cause is absent : this is the distinc- 
tion. Such is the meaning.' 

5. But then, Concentration and profound sleep are 
evident ; but what evidence is there of ^mancipation ? This 
objection of the atheist he repels : * 

^ » 

Apk, 118. But there are not the two 
The realUy o/Eman- [only] ; because the triad, also [Eman- 
eipation. cipation inclusive], is evident; as are 

the two. 

a. The meaning is, that, since Emancipation, .also, is 
‘evident,’ i.e., is inferrible, through the example of Con- 
centration and profound sleep, there are not the two, viz., 
profound sleep and Concentration, only ; but Emancipation, 
also, really is. And the argument is thus. The quitting 
of that identity with Brahma* which [identity] exists 
during profound sleep, &c., takes place only_ through a 
fault, viz.. Desire, or the like, lodged in the mind; and, it 
this fault be annihilated by knowledge, then there results 


r- « 

3 Vedinti Mah&deva omits 

* Brahma.hhdva. the BmeBBbrahmatica. Ed. 
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a permanent condition, quite similar to profound sleep, &o. ; 
and it is precisely this that is Emancipation.^ ^ 

But then [suggests some one, with reference to § 117], 
gra,nting, that, even notwithstanding the existence of the 
‘ seed ’ [or source of return to the mundane state,] called 
Memory,^ a mental modification after the form of any 
object does not arise during concentration ^ inasmuch as 
Memory is [then] dulled [or deadened] by apathy, &c., yet, 
in the case of a person in profound sleep, sin6e Memory 
prevails’ there will really be cognition of objects ; 
consequently, it is not proper to say that there is 
identity with Brahma during profound sleep. To this he 
replies 


^cT U 

* See the Bational Btfutation, &c., p. 33. Ed, 


t u^ifru- 


® Here and below, this renders vdsand, on which vide iupraj 
p. 29, note 2. Ed, 

’iftn wirft 

SI »« Miat I (W? II 
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^W H<ti ^ ^ fn- 

nvR^ppis^ II ^<1^ II 

Memwy inactm dur. , ^ revelation, 

ingprofound tieep. by memory, of an object likewise during 

tire conjunction of a [more potent] fault 
[such as sleep] : the secondary cause does not debar the 
principal.* 

a. As in the case of apathy, so, also when there is the 
conjunction of the fault of sleep, Memory does not reveal 
its own objects, does not remind us of its objects ; for the 
‘secondary,’ the subordinate, Memory,* cannot defeat the 


This I find nowhere ; and I believe it to be without warrant, 
I have printed, agreeably to the reading of Aniroddha, Vedfinti Malifi- 

deva, and the best MSS. of Vijnfina, 

and have noticed, in some copies of the last-named commentator, the 
variant 

Ndgesa has the latter 

reading, followed by ^ with omission of . 

The Serampore edition of the Sdnkhya^pravachana-hhdshya has 

^ for which 1 find no authority. 

Ed, 

* The rendering given above is susceptible of improvernent; and 
so, very probably, is that which follows; ‘Where, moreover, there is 
influence from an obstruction [like that oflered by sleep], mental 
impression does not inform one of objects [and, hence, one is then 
exempt from desires, &o., and in a state identical with that of emanci- 
pation]: a cause [of desires, <fcc.; and such is mental impression,] 
does not countervail what is predominant, [e.y., sleep, which is, as it 
were, temporary Brahmahood or emancipation].* 

Apiruddha's interpretation of this obscure aphorism, possibly by 
reaabn of his elliptical mode of expression, is far from clear. His view 
of its sense is, certainly, peculiar, JEd, 

8 SaTukdra, here used as synonymous with vdsond, Ed. 
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more potent fault of Sleep : sucli is tHe meaning. For 
the. really more potent fault makes the memory powerless, 
incompetent to produce its effects ; [and so there is nothing, 
in this, to prevent identification of Soul with Brahma, 
during profound sleep, any more than during apathetic 
Concentration] : such is the import.* 

h. It was stated, in the Third Book [§ 83], that the re- 
tention of a Body by him who is emancipated while still 
living, is ‘ in consequence of a mere vestige of impres- 
sion.’* To this it is objected as follows. Experience 
is observed, in the case of the [alleged person] emancipated 
during life, just as in the case of the like of us, [and this 
experience continuous,] even though it may be constantly 
in respect of a single object ; now, this is unaccountable 
[on the hypothesis of his really hing emancipated] ; be- 
cause the antecedent imprmion is annihilated, exactly on 
its having produced the first [instant of] experience, and 
because no subsequent impression arises, inasmuch as know- 
ledge debars it ; just as is the case with Merit. To this he 
repKes : * 


fii w TOK gi 

TO ^ 

2 Here, and often below, * impression * is to render sansHrpi, JBd» 

‘ vrfhwn- 
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II C|^0 II 


Jk ofi^oiion met to A single impression [suf- 

thepoenbUitj/ofemanci- fices to generate, and! lasts out* the 

pa/*o» in one still living, . , , ■* 

experience : but there are not different 
impressions, one to each [instant of] experience ; else, we 
should have a postulation of many, [where a single one may 
suffice]. 

a. In like manner, in the case of the whirling of the 
potter’s wheel, the self-continuant principle,* called motal 
•inertia, is to be regarded as only one, continuing till the 
completion of the whirling.* ^ 

4. It has been stated [§ 111,] that there are vegetable 
Bodies. He repels the objection of the atheist, that, in 
the case in question, there is not a, Body, inasmuch as there 
is no knowledge of the external : * 


I II 

1 The reading found in several MSS., U a grots 

error, JE'd. 

* Read, instead of ‘ lasts out,' ‘ brings about. JEd. ^ 

8 This phrase is meant to translate sanskdra. Ed, 

* 5|<5r| I tyi M Wl 
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ft^(T II II 

Aph. 121. Knowledge of the external 
18 indispensable [to constitute a 
Body] : trees, shrubs, climbers, annuals, 
trees with invisible flowers, grasses, creepers, &c., [which 
have internal consciousness], are, also, sites of experiencer 
and experience ; as in the former case. 

a. Th^re is no necessity that that only should be a Body, 
in which there is knowledge of the external ; but it is to 
be held that the being a Body, in the form of being the 
site of experiencer and experience, belongs also to trees, 
&c., which have internal consciousness ; because, * as 
in the former case,’ meaning the putrescence already 
mentioned [see § 114], of the Bodies of men, &c., [which 
takes place] in the absence of the superintendence of an 
experiencer [the living soul], even in the same way do 
withering, &c., take place in the Bodies of trees, &c., also: 
such is the meaning. And to this effect there is Scripture.* 


ttftrii 

1 Aniruddha and Yed^nti Mab4deya here end one aphorism, and 
treat what follows as a second. Yijn&na formally defends the reading 
to which he gives the preference. £d, 

fwnn*. ft! g 
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II <1^? II 

c 


Law^ 01 mil as Scrip' 
iurCy is authriiy /or 
this. 


Aph. 122. And from tie Legal In- 
stitutes [the same fact may be inferred, 
viz., that vegetables have bodies and 
are conscious]. 


a. But then, from the fact that trees, &c., also, are thus 
conscious, we should find merit and demerit accruing to 
them. To this he replies 


• Body is there susceptibility of Merit 
and Demerit ; for Scripture tells us the distinction. 

a. The vital spirit is not liable to the production of 
Merit and Demerit through a Body merely. Why ? * For 
Scripture tells us the distinction because we are told, in 
Scripture, that the liability results just from the being 


Cs 

fnKt vt Ktffwa film 

I avT a “ • 

l..N4geSa pretty evidently does not regard these words as an 
aphorism. Bd, 

* m w.Sit vamaM' 

ftraaK! I avT? « 
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distin^isliod by a Brabmanical Body, or the like [animal 
body, not yegetable]. Such is the meaning.' 

h. Showing that the liability to Merit and Demerit is 
solely through the hind of Body, he mentions how Body 
is of three kinds 

(I II 

Aph, 124. Among the three there is 

Body of three prin- ^ threefold distribution ; the Body 

etpol kinds, . , i /» 

of merit, the Body of experience, 
and the Body of both, 

a. There is a threefold distribution of Body ^ among the 
three,* i. e., among those highest, lowest, and interme- 
diate,— all living beings, —viz., the Body of merit, the 
Body of experience, and the Body of both : such is the 
meaning. Of these, a Body of merit belongs to the pre- 
eminent sdges ; a Body of experience, to Indra and others, 
and to things immovable, &c. ; and a Body of both, to 
the royal sages. Here the division is [not exhaustive, 
but] into three, because of the preeminence [of these] ; for, 



I I 

II 



8 Veddnti Mabddeva, if my single copy of his work may he relied 
on, omits this word, Ed» 
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otherwise, we should have all alike possessed of a Body of 
experience,' [like Indra] . 

b. He mentions also a fourth Body ;* 

5T fti II <|^M II 

A fmrik kind of Aph. 125. Not sny One [of these], 
moreover, is that of the apathetic. 

a. That is to say : the Body which belongs to the 
ascetics is different from all these three ; such as was that 
of Dattatreya, Jadahharata, and others ; for they possessed 
bodies consisting of mere knowledge.* , 

5. In order to establish the non-existence of a Lord, 
which was stated before, he disproves the eternity of 


I 

II 

* II * 

?!^rfif^ II 
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knowledge, desire, action, &c., wHoh is accepted by others* 
[as existing in the case of the Lord] ; 



II II 


Aph, 126. Eternity does not [as is 
alleged by those 'who wish to esta- 
blish the existence of a Lord,] belong 
to knowledge,* &c., even in the case of the particular 
site, [viz., that of the supposed Lord] ; as is the case 
with fire. 

a. That is to say ; just as we infer, from the example of 
ordinary fire, that the empyrean fire,* also, is not eterhal.* 



II II 


■ Lxi L n i p-i f ^ A ^ 

PTtdMMld II 


* Buddhif rendered ‘ intellect * at pp. 196, &c., supra. Much as 


at p. 209, supra^ Vijn&na hereupon remarks : 

ttwit I M 


^fiK^ianiuT- 


* The world, viewed as Brahm&’s egg, is fabled to be surrounded 
by seven envelopes. One of these is the dvara^a^t^as, Dr. Ballan- 
tyne’s * empyrean &e.* See Professor Wilson’s translation of the 
Vishnu-purdm (ed. 1864, &c.), voL i., p. 40. I have to thank ’Prof. 
Cowell for this reference. JEd. 



II 
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Aph» 127. And^ because the site 
supposed Lord,] is unreal, 
[it matters not, in the present instance, 
whether knowledge, &c., may be eternal, or not]. 

a. But then, in that case, how can it, indeed, be possible 
that there should arise Omniscience, &c., adequate to the 
creation of the universe ; since we do not behold, in mun- 
dane life, such superhuman powers [though we do see 
some,] arising from penance and the rest [of the alleged 
means of acquiring superhuman powers]? To this he 
replies^ 

II II 


Aph. 128. The superhuman powers* 
of concentration, just like the effects 
of drugs, &c., are not to be gainsaid. 

a. That is to say : by the example of the eflfects of 
drugs, &c., even the superhuman powers of assuming 
atomic magnitude, &c., which result from concentration, 
and are adapted to the work^of creation, &c,, are esta- 
blished.* 


^ ^ (TTfv ^ 

^ Vide supra, p. 310, note 4. Ed, 

2 It 
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6. He refutes him who asserts that Thought belongs to 
the Elements ; since this is hostile to the establishment 
[of the existence] of Soul 

sfti ^ II «l^^ II 

Aph. 129. Thought does not belong 
to the Elements ; for it is not found 
in them separately, or, moreover, in 
the state of combination,— -or, moreover, in the state . of 
combination. 

a, Tl?at is to say : Thought does not exist in the five 
Elements, even when in the state of combination; because 
we do not find Thought in them, severally, at the time of 
disjunction [and there can be nothing in the product . 
which does not preexist in the cause] . 



Ed. 


’ Aniruddha has ; NfigeSa, 


^ Both here and just before, Ndgesa reads ^ as does 

Yijnana, also, according to some MSS. Ed. 


fit! II 


END OF BOOK V. 
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book VI. 


i. the e«en; of t ' “T 

in addition [to what hafi /eiV' ^'or, 

matters before mentin 5 ““ 

been composed h» namely, a summary, havin^r 

and more^solid kr f® undoubting, accurate, 

is inr f { knowledge; so that, therefore, reiteration 

is that of fix' because the method 

u„ * stake, [viz., by repeated blows! and 

ause arguments, &c., not previously stated, are adduced. * 


“^TTficR^rTmT^TcT® II ^ II 

* ufcj^ 

I ff 

v5 v2) 

■5^^ II 

^ Veddnti Mahddeva, in my single accessible MS., reads 
-Ed. 


. agreeably to Ndgesa. £J. 

\ 
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Aph, 1. Soul is; for there is no 
The^nceofSoa. that it is HOt. 

«. Soul really is existent, generically; since we are 
aware of tliis, that * I think because there is no evidence 
to defeat this. Therefore, all that is to be done is to 
discriminate it [from things in general]. Such is the 
meaning.^ 

A. The discrimination of it he establishes by means of 
two proofs 

ll ^ II 

Aph, 2. This [Soul,] is different from 
Soul t$ not Body, k!* Body, &c. ; because of heteroge^ 

neousness, [or complete difference between the two]. 



Aph, 3. Also because it [Soul,] is 
expressed by means of the sixth [or 
posses^vej case. 

a. That is to say : Soul is different from Body, &o., also 
because the learned express it by the possessive case, in 


‘ ■55^: Rmr- 

li 

* RTOfR II 

^ Some copies of Yed&dti Mabideva s work omit [ . Ed» 
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such examples as, ‘This [is] my body,’ ‘This [is] my 
understanding;’ for the possessive case would be unac- 
countable, if there were absolute non-difference* [between 
the Body, or the like, and the Soul, to which it is thus 
attributed as a possession]. 

b. But then, suppose that this, also, is like the expres- 
sions, ‘The Soul’s Thought’ [Soul and Thought being 
identical], ‘Rdhu’s head’ [the trunkless Rdhu being a// 
head], ‘ The statue’s body,’ &c. To this he replies 

rf II 8 II 

ApL 4. It is not as in the case of 
An objection disposed o/. gtatue;* because there is phere] a 

contradiction to the evidence which acquaints us with 
the thing. 

c. This expression by means of the possessive case, 


' 

^TcHT 

* 

TTSPR ’ 


aVT? II 

3 Aniraddha and Vedinti Mabideva have • 

BiUp^r. U ‘gri.d.to..,' .cari»g to to. di.li».ri.. i iilip.- 

in to* f' ritoto ”>■»» 1 1”" “• ’ 

‘torso/ Sd. * 

* With reference to the word thus rendered, see the preceding 


note. Hd. 
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[viz., ‘ My body ’ (§ 3)] is not like ' The statue’s body,’ &o. 
In such a case as ‘ The statue’s body,’ there is a mere fic- 
tion ; 'for it is contradicted by the evidence which acquaints 
us with the thing ;’ [sense being the evidence that there 
is here no body other than the statue]. But, in such an 
expression as ‘My body,’ there is no contradiction by 
evidence; for the contradiction, by Scripture and other 
evidences, is only in supposing the Body to be the Soul. 
Such is the meaning.' 

h. Having settled that Soul is different from Body, &c., 
he settles its emancipation :* 

II M II 


Souts aim hm aceom- 
plished. 


Aph, 5. Through the entire cessa- 
tion of pain, there is done what wa^ 
to be done. 


a. But then, since there is an equality of gain and loss, 
inasmuch as, through the cessation of Pain there is the 


yT f< Ti ^ T f ^nnf^: ii • 

II 
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ceasing of Pleasure, also, that cannot be SouPs aim. To 
this he replies 

W ^ pr#" 

II % II 

ApJu 6. Not such desire for pleasure 
Soul, as there is annoyance 

from Pain. 

a. And so the aversion to Pain, having excluded also 
the desire. for Pleasure, gives rise to a wish for the cessa- 
tion of Pain simply ; so that there is not an equality of 
gain and loss,® [but a clear gain, in the desired rdlease], 

4, He declares that SouPs aim is simply the cessation 
of Pain ; because Pain is, indeed, abundant, in comparison 
of Pleasure 

^ nr ^ ii 

» Instead of some MSS. of Vijndns’s commentai^:, si 

> also Nagesa and Vedanti Mahideva, have ; and a marginal 
note in one of my copies of Aniruddha states this to be the true 
reading. Ed, ^ ^ 

• , 

-.in4 wR s 
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It s II 

Pkaiure sparingly 4p^* 7. For [only] 8on>e One, some- 
dispenud. where, is happy. 

a. Among innumerable grasses, trees, brutes, birds, 
men, &o., very few, — a man, a god, or the like, — are 
happy : such is the meaning.* 

II t.li 

Aph. 8. It [Pleasure,] is also mixed 

pleasure indesening Pain; therefore the discrimina- 

qpine name. , , , . , « r i 

tmg throw it to the side of [and reckon 
it as so much,] Pain. 

0 . He rejects the opinion that SouPs aim is not the 
simple cessation of Pain, but this [cessation] tinbtured 
with Pleasure :* 

WtT' II II 

\ 


1 Ved&nti Mahfideya prefixes . Ed, 


II 

^ Anituddha has , Ed. 

* One of mj MSS. of Aniruddha has . Ed, 
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Aph. 9. If you say that this [cessa- 
tioii of Pom] is not Soul’s aim, inas* 
much as there is no acquisition of 
Pleasure, then it is not as you say ; for there are two kinds 
[of things desired]. 

d. For we see, amongst men, quite a distinct aspiration : 
[the first,] ‘ May I be happy [the second,] ‘ May I not 
be miserable [and the latter is our conception of beati- 
tude].^ 

b. He ponders a doubt :* 

II «l« II 

Aph 10. The Soul [some Ve may 
A doubt, suggest,] has no quality ; for there is 

Scripture for its being unaccompanied, &c. 

a. Therefore the cessation of Pain, indeed, [a property 
which does not belong to it,] cannot be Soules aim : such 
is the meaning.'^ 

b. He clears up this^ [doubt] : 

* FTT ^ ff 

?f(T II 

-v 

’ 8 Aniruddha has 

. M. 

II 
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II ‘I'l II 

Aph. 11. Though it [the PainJ be 
This cleared up. property of something else, yet it 

exists in it [the Soul,] through non-discrimination, 

a. Though qualities, viz., pleasure, pain, &c,, belong 
[only] to the Mindy they exist, i.e., they abide, in the 
shape of a reflexioriy in it, viz., in Soul, ^through non- 
discrimination,^ as the cause, owing to the conjunction of 
Nature with Soul : such is the meaning. And this has 
been set forth in the First Book.^ 


h. The binding of Soul by the qualities [or fetters,] 
arises fi^m non-discrimination : but from what does non- 
discrimination arise ? With reference to this, he says 

II II 


_ , 12. Non-discrimination fof 

disorimimiionmusthave Soul from Nature] 18 bcginnin gless J 
been from eumity. because, otherwise, two objections 

would present themselves. 

a. For, had it a beginning, then, if [first,] it arose quite 
spontaneously, bondage might befall even the liberated ; 


II 

SRraifRTW? II 
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and, if [secondly,] it were produced by Desert, &c., there 
would be a regressus in infinitum, inasmuch as we should 
have to search for another [previous instance of] non- 
discrimination, to stand as the cause of [that] Desert, 
&c., also : such is the meaning.* 

b. And then, if it be without beginning, it must be 
everlasting. To this he replies 

, Anh. 13. It [non-discrimination,] 

Kon-dtscriminatton, ^ i • r- ii. 

(hough from etemiiy, cannot be everlasting [m the same 
may he out manner] as the soul is ; else, it could 

not be cut short, [as we aflBrm that it can be]. • 

a. It is not everlasting, indivisible, and beginningless, 
in the same way as the soul is ; but it is beginningless, in 
the shape of an outflow [which may be stopped]. For, 
otherwise, the cutting short of a beginningless entitij 
would, as is established by Scripture, be unfeasible, 
[though the beginniiigless antecedent non^entity of a given 
jar may be readily understood to terminate, on the pro- 
duction of the jai']« Such is the meaning. 

‘ vwt- 

^ NigeSa has ^ ^ ^ 

; uvfii ft ^ 
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h. Having stated the cause of [Soul’s] Bondage, he 
states the cause of Liberation 

Aph. 14. It [Bondage,] is annihi- 
^Botuiagehowdearue- allotted cause, [viz., dis- 

crimination of Soul from Nature]; 
as darkness is [annihilable by the allotted cause, viz., 
Light]. 

Aph. 15. Here, also, [viz., in the 
This enT^rced. Bondage and Discrimination, 

' as in the case of Darkness and Light,] there is aUotment, 
[as is proved] both by positive and negative conso- 
ciation;* [Liberation taking place where Discrimmation 
is, and not where it is not]. 

0 . He reminds [us] of what was mentioned in the first 
Book,* viz., that Bondage cannot be innate, &c :* 

> Vide supra, p. 43, note 2, and p. 194, note 3. Prof. Cowell 
defines anwaya-uyatireha as ‘ afiSrmative and negative induction, m 
his edition of Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. i., p. 316, note 3. See also 
his translation of the Kusumdnjali, pp. 7 and 23. Ed. 

3 Vide 9V/pra^ p. 8, 

iTWT^nfrw H 
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« 'll « 

Aph. 16. Since it cannot be [ac* 

Bondagtnottimale. fojJ {q Q^her way, it is 

non-discrimination alone that is [the cause of] Bondage, 
[which cannot be innate]. 

a. ‘ Bondage ’ here means the cause of Bondage, named 
the conjunction of pain. The rest is plain.* 

b. But then, since liberation, also, from its being a pro- 
duct, is liable to destruction. Bondage should take place 
over again. To this he replies :* 

Aph. n. Further, Bondage does not 
Bondage does not near. liberated ; because 

. there is Scripture* for its non-recurrence. 


1 Vedanti Mabadeva has 


H 

^ \ 

3 


I nVT? II 

Aniniddha .nd Vedanti Mahideva ate the knger p aMagei ^|W l 

am: jffifcmt ' 

8- net, de at p.V"r«. »"» “ ‘ 

obsdrvcd the words ^ ^ intheJr**«<W- 
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II <\t II 

vO 

not be boul s aim, [which it is] . 
a. He states the reason why this is not Soules aim : * 

II II 

Aph. 19. What happened to both 
Force of the evidence, ^ould be alike, [if liberation were 
perishable]. 

а. That is to say : there would be no difference between 
the two, the liberated and the bound ; because of their 
being alike liable to future bondage; and, therefore, such 
[perishable emancipation] is not Soules aim/ [but emanci- 
pation final and complete]. 

б. But then, in that case, if you acknowledge that there 
is a distinction between the bond and the free, how is it 


ranyaka Upanishad, ii., 4, 5, and Satapatha^brdhmanay xiv., 5, 4, 6. 
Aniruddha, in hU comment on an Aphoriem which soon follows, the 
twenty-third, quotes them correctly, with their ensuing context; a 
fact which suggests that my criticism on Tdchaspati Misra s quotation, 
ventured in the note above referred to, may be hasty. Ud, 

1 Aniruddha, in one of my MSS., and Ved&uti Mah&deva have 

£d. 

" II 
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that you have asserted [Book L, § 19,] the eternal freedom 
[of all souls alike] ? To this he replies 


II ^0 II 

Tkenatureoflil^eraiion. ^O. Liberation is nothing Other 

than the removaP of the obstacle [to 
the Soul’s recognition of itself as free]. 


a. But then, in that case, since Bondage and Liberation 
are unreal, Liberation must be contradictory to the texts, 
&c., which set forth what is Soul’s aim, [as some positive 
and real acquisition, not merely the removal of a screen] ; 
to which he replies 

II ^'i II 

, j Aph. 21. Even in that case, there is 

An objection repelled, ^ 

no contradiction. 


a. That is to say : \)»Ten in that case,’ i.e., even if 
Liberation consists obstacle, 

there is no contradicti(wffi^w bmh^ Soul s aim. ^ . 


I uHif 1^“/. V , Y ' 

2 N&gesa reads XPCT • 

3 The rare word diicasti, thus rendered, Vijn&na and Veddnti 
Mahideva explain by dhtoansa. Ed. 

* vsvT- 


f^RtviarS: « 
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b. But then, if Liberation be merely the removal of an 
ob8ta(5le, then it should be accomplished through mere 
hearing [of the error which stands in the way]; just as a 
piece of gold on one’s neck, [which one has sought for in 
vain, while it was] withheld from one by ignorance [of the 
fact that it has been tied round one’s neck with a string], 
is attained, [on one’s hearing where it is]. To this he 
replies ■} 

II II 


Aph. 22 . This [attainment of Libera- 
tion, on the mere hearing of the truth,] 
' is no necessity ; for there are three sorts 

of those* competent [to apprehend the truth ; but not all 
are qualified to appropriate it, on merely hearing it]. 

a. He mentions that not mere hearing alone is seen to be 
the cause of knowledge, but that there are others, also :* 



viv ufwfk: 

* N^eSa, in some copies, and, according to some copies, Vijndna 

read M. 

* This Aphorism, as given, is a literal repetition of Book I,, 70, 
at p. 87, supra* Ed, 

II 



BOOK VI., APH. 26 . 


m 


Aph, 23. Of others [viz., other means 
hearing], for the sake of con- 
firmation, [there is need]. 

a. He speaks of these same other means 

Aph. 24, There is no [absolute] 
necessity that what is steady and pro- 
moting ease should ho a particulars 
posture, [such as any of those referred to in Book III., 
§34], 

a. That is to say : there is no necessity that a ‘ posture ’ 
should be the ‘lotus-posture,’ or the like; becaifse what- 
ever is steady and promotes ease is a [suitable] ‘ posture.’* 

b. He states the principal means ’ [of Concentration] : 


II II 


The efficient means cf 
Ccmcentration, 


Aph. 25. Mind without an obje6t 

is Meditation. 


a. That is to say : what Internal Organ is void of any 
modification, that is ‘Meditation,’ i.e.. Concentration, in 
the shape of exclusion of the modifications of Intellect 
by real of the idenlllj [here,] of eff^t and cau^th^ 
word ‘cause’ is employed for ‘effect. For 


' II 
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declared how Meditation effects this’ [exclusion of the 
modifications of Intellect]. 

h. But then, since Soul is alike, whether there be Con-‘ 
centration or Non-concentration, what have we to do with 
Concentration? Having pondered this doubt, he clears 
it up 



II H 


Aph, 26. If you say that even both 
ways there is no difference, it is not so : 
^ there is a difference, through the exclu- 

sion [in the one case,] of the tinge [of reflected pain which 
exists in the other case]. 


a. But how can there exist a tinge in that which is 
unassQciated [with anything whatever, as Soul is alleged 
to be] ? To this he replies 


II II 

\ 


«IIS9^IM!r=lir^(T II 
II 

* I II 
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Sovl tinged hy what A.'ph, 27. Though it [Soul,] be un- 
does not bdong to it. associated, still there is a tingeing 

[reflexionally,] through Non-discrimination. 

a. That is to say : though there is not a real tinge in 
that which is unassociated [with tincture, or anything else], 
still there is, as it were, a tinge ; hence the tinge is treated 
as simply a reflexion, by those who discriminate the tinge ^ 
[from the Soul, which it delusively seems to belong to]. 

5, He explains this same 

II II 

§ 

Aph. 28. As is the case with the 
Hibiscus and the crystal [Book L, 
§ 19, c.], there is not a tinge, but a 
fancy [that there is such]. 

a. He states the means of excluding the aforesaid tinge 
Aph. 29. It [viz., the aforesaid tinge,] 

How to be got rid of. (jg^arred by Meditation, Restraint, 

Practice, Apathy, &c. 
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a. He shows the means settled by the ancient teachers, 
in regard to the exclusion — through Meditation, &c., 
lodged in the Mind^ — of the tingeing of Soul » 



t: II ?o II 


Aph. 30. It is by the exclusion of 

The ancient dogma on a * 

U point, dissolution* and distraction, say the 

teachers. 


a. That is to say : through the removal, by means of 
Meditation, &c., of the Mind^s condition of [being dissolved 
in] Sleep, and condition of [waking] Certainty, &c., there 
takes place also the exclusion of the tingeing of Soul by 
the condition; because, on the exclusion of any [real] 
object, there is the exclusion also of its reflexion : so say 
the ancient teachers.* 


6. He states that there is no compulsion that Meditation, 
&c., should take place in caves and such places 


H II II 


2 ‘ Inertness [of mind]* is a better rendering of lay a. Ed. 

® «iRTf^^T f*aRn?r 

® Aniruddha'has, to a very different effect, 
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Meditation may take 
place anywhere. 


Aph. 31. There is no rule about 
localities; for it is from tranquillity 
of Mind. 


a. That is to say : Meditation, or the like, results simply 
‘ from tranquillity of Mind.' Therefore, such a place as a 
cave is not indispensable for it.' 

b. The discussion of Liberation is completed. Now, 
with an eye to the unchangeableness of Soul, he handles 
compendiously the cause of the world :* 


Aph. 32. Nature is the primal ma- 
o/^Zlt terial; for there is Scriptur* [to the 

effect] that the others are products. 

a. That is to say : since we learn, from Scripture, that 
Mind, &c., are products, Nature is established under the 
character of the radical cause of these.^ 

b. But then, let Soul be the material To this ho replies 


His comment runs: 
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^iTOFTTcT II ?? II 

Aph. 33. Not to Soul does this [viz., 
jjg material of tte world,] be- 
long, though it be eternal; because 
of its want of suitableness. 

a. That is. to say : suitableness to act as material implies 
the possession of qualities, and the being associable : [and,] 
by reason of the absence Of both of these, Soul, though 
eternal, [and, therefore, no product,] cannot serve as 
material.* 

b. But then, since, from such Scriptural texts as, ‘ Many 
creatureschave been produced from SouV* we may gather 
the fact that Soul is a cause, the assertions of an illusory 
creation, &o., ought to be accepted. Having pondered 
this adverse suggestion, he replies 

ii n 

Aph. 34. The despicable sophist* does 
****”** ""* correct apprehension of] 

Soul ; because of the contradictoriness 
[of his notions] to Scripture. 


3 Miif^dka Upanishad^ I, 5. JSd, 






II 

^ Here I have offered a Bubstitate for * illogieal oatcaste/ JBd, 
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a. That is to say : the various views, in regard to Soul’s 
being a cause, which are conceivable are, all, opposed to 
Scripture ; therefore, the lowest of the bad reasoners, and 
others, who are accepters thereof,^ have no knowledge of 
the nature of Soul. Hence it is to be understood that 
those, also, [e.g., the Naiyaytltas^ who assert that Soul 
is the substance of the qualities Pleasure, Pain, &c., are 
quite illogical ; these, also, have no correct knowledge of 
Soul. And, if it be asserted that Soul is a cause [of the 
world], just as the sky is the recipient cause of the clouds, 
&c., [and stands, towards it, in the relation of a cause, 
in so far as, without the room afforded by it, these could 
not exist], then we do not object to that ; for, what we 
deny is only that there is transformation* [of. Soul, os 
material, into the world, as product]. 

5. Since we see, that, in the case of things motionless, 
locomotive, &o., the material cause is nothing else than 


1 ‘Lowest .... thereof I have put instead of 'hase illogical 
holders of these/ JEd, 

sft ^ 

1 ^ >9TOWT«rafinrT- 

w ,11.^0 in!T ira 

•3 
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C'lrth, &c., how can Nature be the material of all ? To this 
he replies 

. , H II 

Aph. 35. Though but mediately [the 
Nai^ &» yUimau g^use of products], Nature is inferred 

maieruu cause. ^ a i 

[as the ultimate cause of the inter- 
mediate causes,] ; just as are Atoms, [by the Vaisei'hikas\. 

tnii< i ij Hr ft »fiw N ?§ n 

Aph. 36. It [Nature,] ia all-per- 
JVaftirt aa-penoding. vadiug ; because [its] products are seen 
p everywhere. 

a. But then, only if it be limited, can it be said that, 

‘ Wherever a product arises, there does it [Nature,] go [or 
act] [for what is unlimited, and fills all space, can find 
no other space to move into]. To this he replies 


II 11 

^ Aph. 87. Though motion may attach 
Andgusitonparried. destroy its cha- 

racter as ultimate cause ; just as is the case with Atoms. 


a. ‘Motion' means action. Though it be present, 
this does not prevent its [Nature’s,] being the radical 
cause •, just as is the case with the earthy and other 


i (I^Tf II 
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Atoms, according to the opinion of the Vaimhikas: such 
is the meaning.^ 

nflraTf^ TWTTO H 3b II 

Natun a» proper 38. Nature is something in 

BubsUtuU for eight of addition to the notorious [nine Sub- 
l^fydga Ml stances of the NaiyaytkaB] : it is no 

matter of necessity [that there should he precisely nine]. 

a. And thp argument, here, is the Scriptural declaration, 
that eight [of the pretended primitive substances] are pro- 
ducts : such is the import.^ , 

Aph. 39. Purity and the others are 

Nature conaiiu qf the properties of it [viz.. Nature]; 

because they are its essence. 

a. That is to say: Purity’ and the other Qualities are 
not properties of Nature ; because they are what constitutes 
Nature.’ 

b. He determines the motive of Nature’s energizing ; 


II 

II ^ ^ 

fcT H W Tfe^’ « 
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since, if we held the energizing to be without a motive, 
Emancipation would be inexplicable 


II ^0 II 


Aph, 40. Nature, though it does not 
jljcUure't disinterested- enjoy [the results of its own ener- 
gizing], creates for the sake of Soul ; 
like a cart's carrying saffron, [for the use of its master. 
See Book IIL, § 68]. 


a. He states the concomitant* cause of diversified 
creation 



W II 


Nature treats eveiy 
one according to hts 
deserts* 


Aph, 41. The diversity of creation 
is in consequence of the diversity of 
Desert. 




^ N^esa is peculiar in giving, as an Aphorism, in substitution 
for these words, the clause from the introduction to it, printed just 

above, viz., ^ <&c., but ending with the nominative case 

. The Serampore edition of the Bdnhhya-prava^ 
chana-hhdshya has, as the Aphorism, very corruptly, in part x 


Ed. 


* Nimitta^ on which vide supra, p. 400, note 4. 'Ed. 
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a. But then, granting that creation is due to Nature, 
yet whence is destruction ? For a couple of opposite results 
cannot belong to one and the same cause. To this he 
replies :* 

II 8^ II 

Aph, 42. The two results are through 
equipoise and the reverse of equi- 
poise. 

a. Nature is the triad of Qualities, viz., Purity, &c. ; 
and their 'reverse of equipoise^ is their aggregation in 
excess or defect ; the absence of this [reverse of equipoise] 
is ^ equipoise / * through these two causes two opposite 
results, in the shape of creation and destruction, arise from 
one and the same : such is the meaning.* 

b. But then, since it is Nature’s attribute to create, there 
should be the mundane state, even after [the discrimina- 
tive] knowledge, [which, it is alleged, puts an end to it]. 
To this he replies 


' sw >IV(T jniHTOfv: i 


I avifii 


* Compare Book I., Aph, 61, a, at p. 71, supra, Ed. 

* I V JWR ^ V SCT- 

II 

^UTt: 9ncr^ ' BVi? II 
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1 II 8? II 

Aph 43. Since [or when,] the eman- 
cipatcd has understood [that he never 
was really otherwise], Nature does not 
create ; just as, in the world, [a minister does not toil, when 
the king’s purpose has been accomplished],^ 

a. But then, Nature does not rest from creating ; for we 
see the mundane condition of the ignorant : and so, since 
Nature goes on creating, to the emancipated, also, Bon- 
dage may come again. To this he replies 

^TcT II H 

\ 

Aph. 44. Even though it [Nature,] 
“ay invade others' [with its creative 
emancipated. influences], the emancipated does not 

experience, in consequence of the absence of a concurrent 
cause, ^ Non-discrimination, in the absence of which 

there is no reason why the emancipated should be subjected 
to Nature^s invasion]. 


1 Compare Aph. 66 of Book III., at p. 267, sujpra, Ed, 

* ^ u- 

TOT I (T^Tf II 

^ Some cjopies of Vijnana here introduce ; and N&gesa 

has the lection . Ed. ■ 

* Nimitta, on which vide tupra, p. 400, note 4. Ed, 
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a. But then, this arrangement could be possible then, 
[only] if there were a multiplicity of souls : but that is 
quite excluded by the text of the non-duality of Soul. 
Having pondered this doubt, he says :* 


afwm: II II 


Multeity of Soul 
proved from the Veda. 


Aph. 45. The multeity of Soul [is 
proved] by the distribution [announced 
by the Veda itself]. 


a. That is to say : the multeity of Soul is proved, abso- 
lutely, by the distribution of Bondage and Emancipation 
mentioned in such Scriptural texts as, ‘ Whoso understand 
this, these are immortal, while others experidhco only 
sorrow.” ’ 


b. But then, the distribution of Bondage and Liberation 
may be through the difference of adjunct. To this he 
replies:^ 


5P?ii 

fa ftiwaHflv: II 

• 8 Satapatha-hrdhmam, xiv., 7, 2, 16. Ed. 

Wlfll 
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4p/*- 46. If [you acknowledge] an 
supposiiion ofSovlH adjunct [of Soul], then, on iU being 
established, there is duality y [upsetting 
the dogma founded on in § 44]. 

a. But then, the adjuncts, moreover, consist of ^Igno- 
ranee, ^ [which, according to the Vedanta, is no reality] ; so 
that by these there is no detriment to [the Vedantic dogma 
of] non-duality. With reference to this doubt, he says :* 

^TvqTTrfiT ii 8^ ii 

VM.da cannot 47. Even by the two the au- 

wm^dwxitty. thority is contradicted. 

a. That is to say : even by acknowledging the two, viz., 
Soul and Ignorance, a contradiction is constituted to the 
text, [which is alleged as] the authority for non-duality 

b. He states another couple of objections, also 

CS 

^ II 8b II 

1 N&gesahaa 

* tfci ^ 

f ii 

* II 
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Aph. 48. The prima facie view [of 
^ '■ It" "Jlcd a«y 

a contradidim, force, as an objection]; because, by 

[admitting] two, [viz., Soul and Igno- 
rance], there is no opposition [to our own dualistic theory 
of Soul and Nature] : and the subsequent [dogma, viz., 
that one single Soul is the only reality, is not to be allowed]; 
because of the non-existence of a proof, [which, if it did 
exist, would, along with Soul, constitute a duality]. 

fl. But then. Soul will be demonstrated by its self-mani- 
festation. To this he replies 

11 H 

*' * 

Aph. 49, [And,] in its [Soul’s,] being 
demonstrated by tbe light [of itself, as 
you Vedantis say it is], there is the 
[unreconciled] opposition of patient and agent [in one, 
which is a contradiction]. 

a. That is to say : if Soul be demonstrated by the light 
which Soul consists of, there is the ‘opposition of patient 
and agent ” [in one]. 

b. But then, there is no contradiction [here,] between 
patient and agent; because it [the Soul], through the 
property of light which is lodged in it, can, itself, furnish 


‘ 5151 ^H5in5m5iw waft ' fivi? » 

2 Aniruddha has ; N4gesa, 

o 


• f(f55i^5ra5(ir*Fri^fi5’iTew 
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the relatioa to itself ; just as the VaimUkas declare, that, 
through the intelligence lodged in it, it is, itself, an object 
to itself. To this he replies :* 

II MO II 

Aph. 50. This [Soul], in the shape of 
Thought, discrepant from the non- in- 
telligent, reveals the non-intelligent. 

a. But then, in that case, if dimlity he established in 
accordance with proofs, &c., what becomes of the Scriptural 
text declaring non-duality ? To this he replies 

II MS II 

Aph. 51. There is no contradiction 
^mlwforthVaidvs Scripture [in our view]; because 

that [text of Scripture which seems to 




i: 




cl^llll 

2 Aniruddha has 



Ed. 


■ \ 


3 From this point, Tedanti Mahadeva, according to my one poor 
MS. of his work, has a very different reading, which, however^ owing 
to the carelessness of t^e copyist, I am unable to reproduce. Ed. 


I (WHii 
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assert absolute non-duality] is [intended] to produce apathy 
in those who have desires, [and who would be better for 
believing in ‘ the mthingness of the things of time ’]. 

a. He tells us that the assertors of non-duality are to be 
shunned, not only for the reason above mentioned, but, also, 
because of the non-existence of evidence to convince us 
that the world is unreal 

II II 

Aph. 52. The world is real ; because 
results from an unobjectionable cause, 
and because there is [in Scrigturc,] no 
debarrer [of this view of the matter]. 

a. We see, in the world, that no reality belongs to dream- 
objects, or to the [fancied] yellowness of [invariably white] 
conch-shells, and the like ; inasmuch as these are results 
of the internal organ, &c., when [not normal, but] injured 
by [i.e., under the injurious influence of] Sleep,* &c.: and 
this is not [the state of things] in the [waking] Universe, 
in which Mind is the first,* ^ [according to Book I., jS <!]• 


‘ W s I f<4l t’lT wftj 

2 For ‘injured,’ &o., read, ‘ impeded by the obstruction [offered] 

by Sleep/ Ed. 

3 Instead of ‘ in which,’ <Slc., read, ‘ [consisting of] the Great One, 
&c/ Ed, 
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b. He declares that the TJniverse is real, not raerely in 
its existent state [at any given instant], but, also, always :* 


H4l<. l <rH ie W aniR^V: II M? II 


Creation excluded. 


Aph. 53. Since it cannot be [ac- 
counted for] in any other way, mani- 
festation [of whatever is manifested] is of what is real, 
[i.e., of what previously existed]. 


a. That is to say : since, through the aforesaid reasons, 
it is irnpossible that the unreal should come into existence, 
what does come into existence, or is manifested, is what 

really existed [previously,] in a subtile form.* 

1 “ 

b. Though [it is declared that] the being the agent and 
the being the experiencer belong to diverse subjects, ho 
asserts the distribution [of agency to Self-consciousness, 
and of experience to Soul,] by two aphorisms 


^ ii ii 


The real agent who. 


Aph. 54. Self-consciousness, not Soul, 
is the agent. 


' ^ inrsi: 


?r » 
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H MM II 

Aph, 55. Experience ceases at [dis- 
crimination of] Soul, [as being quite 
distinct from Nature]; since it arises 
from its [Soul’s,] Desert, [which is not, reaUn, Soul’s, but 
which, while Non-discrimination lasts, is made over to 
Soul ; just as the fruits of the acts of a king’s ministers are 
made over to the king]. 

a. He* shows the reason for what was stated before, viz., 
that cessation of action does not result from enterings into 
the world of Brahma:^ 


Mff II 

Aph. 56. Even in tlio world of tlie 

Pai'odiie no muriiy ^oon, &c., there is return fto mundnno 
agaiml transiiitynUuM, ) u 

existence]; because of there really 
being a cause [of such return]. 

a. ‘ A cause,’ viz., Non-discrimination, Desert, tic.' 


b. But then, through the counsels of tho persons 
dwelling in these various [supermundane] worlds, there 
ought to he no return [to mundane existence]. To tins he 
replies 


2 Instead of-U^T^fT , Aniruddimhas 

I II 
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[\ II 

TkUpMenfarced. ' '^0^ by the counsel of 

[supermundane] people is there effectu- 
ation [of Emancipation] ; just as in the former case, [the 
case^ viz., of counsel given by mundane instructors], 

a. But, in that case, what becomes of the text that there 
is no return from the world of Brahma ? To this he replies 


II qt II 


A salvo for a Scrip- 
(oral texi, 

r 


Aph, 58. There is Scripture [declara* 
tory] of Emancipation, [on going to the 
world of Brahmd] ; this [Emancipation] 
being effected [more readily in that world than in this, but 
only] by intermediacy [of the appropriate means], 

a. He alleges the Scriptural text of SouBs going [to the 
loc^ty where it is to experience], even though it be all- 
filling,^ [and can, therefore, have no place into which to 
move] ; 


II q^ II 

\ . 

AnoUier. And, in accordance with 

the text of its ‘ going,' though it [Soul,] 


^ Auiruddha has, instead of cTffuft: Ed. 

* 5RT nfej I 
U^li 

* »Tf3^fr5qVT^?T « 
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is all-pervading, yet, in time, it reaches its place of experi- 
ence [or body], through conjunction with an adjunct; as 
in the case of Space. 

a. For, as Space, though it is all-pervading, is spoken of 
as moving to some particular place, in consequence of its 
conjunction with an adjunct, such as a jar, [when we say 
^ the space occupied by the jar is moved to the place to 
which the jar is carried^], just so is it^ [here]. 

b. He expounds the statement, that the site of experi- 
ence [the body,] is formed through the superintendence 
of the experiencer,^ [Soul] : 

l( !rO (I 

Aph. 60. This [constitution of a 
body] is not accomplished in the case of 
what is [organic matter] not superin- 
tended [by Soul] ; because we find putrefaction [in organic 
matter where Soul is absent]. 

a. But then, let the construction of a site of experience 
[or a body,] for Experiencers [i.e., Souls,] take place 


* 

^ Tha reading of Aniraddha is 
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without any superintendence at all, through Desert. To 
this he replies 





^ II II 


Apk 61. If you say that [indepen- 
oftheBod^ dently of any superintendence,] it is 

through Desert [that a Body is formed, 
it is not so] ; since what is unconnected [with the matter 
to be operated upon] is incompetent thereto; as is the 
case with [unapplied] water, &c., in respect of a plant. 


a. Tha|, is to say : because it is impossible that Desert, 
which is not directly conjoined with the semen and other 
[elements of the Body], should operate through Soul, in 
the construction of the Body, &c. ; just as it is for water, 
&c., unconnected with the seed, to operate through tillage, 
&c., in the production of a plant 

b. According to the system of the Vaimhikas and 
others, it is settled that Soul is the superintendent, [in 
the construction of the Body], in virtue of its being con- 
joined with Desert. But he tells us, that, in his own doc- 


' ilt- 

'■9 

2 Ndgefia reads • Ed. 

a - ♦ . . - - ■ . ^ ^ ^ 
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trine, since Desert, &c., are not properties of Soul, the 
Soul cannot, through fAese, be the cause* [of the Body] ; 

II II 

. Aph. 62. For this is impossible [viz., 

Rtmtforlht. , , „ , , , ^ 

that the Soul should, through its Desert, 
^., be the cause of Body] ; because it has no qualities 
for these [vi*., Desert, &c.,] are properties of Self-con- 
sciousness, [not of Soul]. 

a. And so, in our opinion, it is settled that Soul 
superintends [in the causing of the Body,] quite directly, 
by conjunction simply, without reference to anything 
intermediate : such is the import.* 

b. But, if Soul be all-pervading, then the limitedness of 
the living soul, which is set forth in Scripture, is unfounded. 
To repel this doubt, he says 


II 

3?!^ M 
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Aph. 63. The nature of a living soul 
belongs to that which is qualified, [not 
to Soul deroid of qu&lities> as is proved] 
by direct and indirect arguments.^ 

a. To be a living soul is the being possessed of the vital 
airs ; and ttis is the character of the soul distinguished by 
personality, not of pure Soul,^ [which is unlimited]. 

h. Desiring, now, to set forth the difference between 
the products of Mind [or the Great Principle,] and of 
Self-consciousness, he first states the products of Self-con- 
sciousness 


II ItH II 


T&e real agent what. 


Aph. 64. The effectuation of works 
is dependent on the agent Self-con* 
swusness, not dependent on a Lord, [such as is feigned 
b^ the Vaikeshikai \ ; because there is no proof [of the 
r^ty of such].* 

ft. By this aphorism are set forth, as are alsoestaUished 


' On mmaya-nyatirehat ‘eide enpra, p. 428, note 2. Ed, 



9 ' vft' . ■ 
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by Scnpture and the Legal Institutes, the creative and the 
destructive agencies of Brahmi and Eudra* [respeotivelvl 
owing to their adjunct, Self-consciousness,* for per- 
sonahty]. *• ^ 

b. But then, grant that Self-consciousness is the tna)r^>r 
of the others, still who is the maker of Self-consoiousneiaP 
To this he replies :* 

II II 

m ted agent whence. “ in the 

arising of Desert. 

a. Just as, at the creations, &c., the manifistation of 
Desert, which sets Nature energizing, results solely from 
the particular toe,— since, if we were to suppose other 
Desert as the instigator of this, we should have an infinite 
regress,— just so Self-consciousness arises from toe alone, 
as the cause; but there is not another maker thereof, 
aEo : thus, the two [cases] are ahke : such is the meaning.* 


^ This is an appellation of Siva. M. 

TSUsfEW^ nfinii- 

V *0 V 

* 5«t: 

fdtiW" 
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THB sAkKHYA APH0KT8MS. 


lT^S5?lcT H %% II 


0rthodo9 recognition 
of Brahmdt Siva^ and 
VkhfiUyput forward. 


Apk 66. The rest is from Mind, [the 
Great Principle]. 


(t. What is other than the products of Self-conscious- 
ness [or personality], viz., Creation, &c., that, viz., Preser- 
vation, &c., results from the Great Principle alone ; 
because, inasmuch as it consists of pure Goodness, having 
no Conceit, Passion, &c., it is moved solely by benevolence 
towards others : such is the meaning. And by this apho- 
rism is established the character, as Preserver, of Vishnu, 
owing to the Great Principle, as adjunct^* [of the soul, 
which, "v^thout adjunct, would neither create, preserve, 
nor destroy (see § 64)]. 

It has been stated, before, that the relation of 
Nature and Soul, as experienced and experiencer, is 
caused by Non-discrimination [of the one from the other]. 
Here, what is Non-discrimination, itself, caused by? 


’TcT TOTPt 



il 

- * The textheiefoUowedii veryinferio^^^ Ed,* 
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book VI., APH. 68. 

With reference to this doubt, he states that all phi- 
losophers reject, in common, the doubt whether we should 
have an infinite regress, on the supposition of a dream of 
JNon-discrimination ; because this [regress] is valid-^ [since 
an infinite regress which is in conformity with the truth 
is no sound cause of objection] : 

5rTf^ II II 

v*l \ 

A Urn wi'hm relation of possession 

acffuieseed in vdthoui Bnd possessor, also, if attributed [as it 
to tht argn. ig by Some,] to Desert, in the case of 
Nature [and Soul], like [thoielation of] 
seed and plant, [which takes the shape of an infinite re- 
gress of alternants], is beginningless. 

^ II !fb II 

^ Aph 68. Or [the case is, likewise, 

one of an infinite regress,] if it [the 
relation between Nature and Soul,] be attributed to Non- 
discrimination [of Soul from Nature], as Panchasikha 
[holds]. 


SBtif « 

* » the reeding of Animddha. Ed* 
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THE sAnKHIA APHOEISMS. 


Aph. 69. [The case is the same,] if, 
as the teacW Sanandana does, we 
attribute it [the relation between Nature and Soul,] to 
the Subtile Body, [which, in the shape of its elemental 
causes, attends Soul, even during the periodical annihila* 
tions of the world]. 

a. He sums up the import of the declarations of the 
Institute •} , 

irer (RT 

* II so II 

Aph. 70. Be that the one way, or the 

m nimmng up. tj^ereof [viz., 

of the relation between Nature and Soul,] is Soul s aim ; 
the cutting short thereof is Soul’s aim. 


THE END. 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


m THE BODY OP THE PAGE. 

P, 12, 1. 19. Instead of ‘ indestnictible,’ read ‘ impracticable.’ 

P. 23, 1. 7. ‘ That is to say,’ Ac. See, for a more correct ren- 
ering, the ^ationoX R^utatioUf Ac., p. 63. 

P. 26, 1. 2. Bead, instead of ‘your own implied dogma,’ ‘the 
ogma which you accept.’ 

P. 32, 1. 8. The reference to the second note is omitted. 

P. 36, 1. 14. t*'® reading of Aniruddha and 

f^esa; 1T ^ T^T» Vijnana and Veddnti Mahddeva. 

P. 44, 1. 3. Aniruddha hds 
P. 46, 1. 14. Bead, instead of 

p! 52, 1. 10. ‘That is to say,’ Ac. For another version, see the 
National Btfufation, 119. 

P. 66, 1. 7. Bead 

p 68, 1, 13. Almost certainly, this interpolation was taken tmm 

he Serampore edition of the Sdnhhya-pravacTima.mshya. My 

inv of S work was lent, in 1851, to Pandit Hirdnanda Chaube 

L tenared for Dr. Ballantyne, the Sanskrit portion of what 

TaTtono 1-183, mpra, in which, additions, compressions, 
»rrespond8topp.l i . and 

:S In ae™.g, ..re 

jnenoy. another rendering, from a text 

1-2 Me-ni, «. tk. 

pp* 12, 13. 

P. 69, 1. 10. Bead 

P. 86, 1. 13- ■ ‘This Ignorance,’ Ac. The origma 
v., 4, ofAhe TtsAw-jiMy dng. 

P,143, L4. Bead 
P.149,1.1. Bead ‘ is meant.’ 
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COERECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


P. 199, 1. 6. ‘An internal * is better. 

P. 216, 1 8. Instead of ‘ it is one with the internal organ,* read 
‘ the internal organ is really one.* The implication is, that huddhi, 
ahankdra, and manas really make one whole, called manas^ in the 
wider sense of that term. 

P. 233, 1. 8. Eead 

P. 246, L 12. Kemove the brackets which enclose ‘ promoting.’ 
Compare p. 433, 1. 7. 

P. 272, 1. 16. Read ‘ family i.e., as.’ 

P.292,1.9. Eead 
P.437,1.10. Eead 

IN THE NOTES. 

P. 13, 1. t. Read , and remove, 

in p, 12, a., the brackets enclosing the words ‘ the positive destruction 
of.’ Dr. Ballantyne’s maimed expression I find nowhere but in the 
Serampore edition of the Sdnickya-pravachana-hhdshya, 

P. 18, 1. 2. Read 

P. 30, 1. 1. Nagesa has which Vijnana and 

Vedanti Mahadeva recognize as a reading. 

P. 35, 1. 5. Read ‘Aniruddha and Ndgesa have.* 

P. 39, 11. 5, 6. See, for the true reading of what is here given 
•orruptly, the Chhdndogya Upanishad, vi., ii., 1, 2. 

P.47, 1.6. Read 

P. 64, 1. 3. In the Serampore edition of the SduMya^pravachana- 
bhdshya, the reading is , which obviates 

thfe anacoluthism spoken of in p. 63, note 4. 

P. 64, 1. 4. Prom the Indkche Siudien, where referred to at the 
foot of p. 63, it appears that Professor Weber found, in the Amrita- 

hindu Upanuhadi v, 13, here quoted, t instead of 

wfltnw: Compare, further, Gau4ap4da*s MdnddkyopanuhaU 
icdnU, iii., 4, ti teq, 

P. 66, 1. 4. Eead, instead of ‘ Ved&ati Mah&deva,’ * Ni^esa.* 
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P. 63, 1. 4. Bead ftwfa , and BO in p. 70, 1. 5, and 
.107,1. 6. 

P. 64, 1. 1, Bead vdsand, 

P. 64, 1. 4. The verses in question also occur as ii., 32, of Gau- 
apdda 8 Mdn^'ukyopanishat-MriM. They are quoted and trans- 
ited in the Rational Refutation^ &c,, pp. 189, 190, where they are 
rofessedly taken, I cannot now say how tenably, from the Yiveha- 
huddmanif which is credulously affiliated on Sankara Acharya. 

P.68, 1.6. Bead 

P. 77, 1. 1. Bead 

P. 102, 1. 4, Bead 

P. 118, 1. 3. The quotation in question is xvi., 3, 4, of the Yoga* 
^dmkfha. For a more correct translation of it, see the Rational 
Refutations 4c., p. 214. 

P. 182, 1. 7. For emendations of sundry matters in note 4, 
ee p. 429, note 4. 

P. 204, 11. 2, 3. The Serampore edition of the Sdnkhya-pravachana- 
Mshya has afirem , answering to its in the 

^.phorism; also, 

P. 326, 1. 6. Bead ‘clerical.* 


In the foregoing pages, reference has been made, again and again, 
jO the Serampore edition of the Sdnkhya-pravackana-bhashya 
published in 1821. Of the imperfections of that edition some notion 
nay be formed from the facts, that it gives, as if they were com- 
mentary, no fewer than twenty-six of the Aphorisms, that it wholly 
mits six others, repeats two, curtails or mangles several, and, more 
than once, represents, as Aphorisms, fragments of Vijnana’s ex- 
position. Still, if great liberties have not been taken with his, 
materials by the pandit who prepared it for the press, it may be 
Ponsidered as possessing the valde of an inferior — p f ^ 
it has been thought worth while to extract from it, as below ite 

principal T “ il of 

iJj remarked on. The pages and notes referred to are those of 

the present work. 
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COREBOTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Book I. Aph. 2. . Aph. 24. | cj • Aph. 41. 

I Aph. 43. ^ is omitted, 
^h. 67. As in the MSS. spoken of in p. 82, note 3. Aph. 73. 
• Aph. 81. ^ 41^11^ I Aph. 97. 



Book II. Aph. 3. Only ^ I 

Aph. 6. As in Aniruddha. See p. 190, note 3. Aph. 26. ^ 
is inserted. See p. 206, note 1. 

Book III. Aph. 12. • Aph. 15. is 

omitted. See p, 235, note 3. Aph. 63. . Aph. 66. 

. See p. 267, note 3. 

Book IY. Aph. 26. , See p. 305, note 3. 

Book V. Aph. 4. instead of ?T 

is added at the end* Aph. 33. As in Aniruddha and Yeddnti 
Mah&deva. See p. 338, note 2. Aph. 39. . Aph. 40. 

. See p. 344, note 3. Aph. 51, As in Yed^nti Mahddeva. 
See p. 352, note 4. Aph. 57. , instead of 

Aph. 80. > instead of Aph. 89. 

See p. 384, note 1. Aph. 98. -l?RWT4nT- 
See p. 390, note 3. Aph. 120. Aph. 123. 

I , instead of 

Book VI. Aph. 11. 1 ||<m4|(m • Aph. 13. ^n^nTTFTfH- 

f^,iMtoadof^»^4|^f^|%:. Aph. 26. 
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Ob, a THOtrSAND AND ONE EXTEAOTS FKOM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDEASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HEESHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud, «c. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

'•To obtain In eo concteo ‘ 

BritUh Quarterly Ite<nm. cmplete and tnithtul notion of the 

Tidmud than any other work ttst hMj .ttracUone of the prevloua 

" Without overlookl^^ In tte^ AedtaUon in saying tot this surpss.es 

ttlrSte what is. w, beHeve, a fair set 

" Mt. Hemhonhas . . . t^nj gj''"' Boord. 
o' flttei In the pmssnt state o^nov 
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Po«t 8 VO, pp. xii."*aa8, olotb, ptioo 7^ 6<L 

THE CLASSICAL POE^EY Op THE JAPAJ^ESE. 

By basil hall CHAMBKRLAIN, 

Author of “Yeigo Heflkaku Shirafl.*' 

“ A very curious volume. The auth«r has manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of studying the poetical literaturu of the Japanese, and tendering characteristic 
specimens into English verse.”— i)a»iy , v v 

“ Mr. Chamberlain's volume is, so far as we are aware, the first attempt whloh has 
been made to interpret the literature of the Japanese to the Western world. It is to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for indigenous Japanese thought, 
and in the volume before us we have a selection from that poetry rendered into 
gracefttl English verse.”— 2'a6i<«. , , . 

‘‘It is undoubtedly one of the best translations of l^prlo literature which has 
appeared during the close of the last year .” — Celestial Smpire. 

“Mr. Chamberlain set himself a difficult task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poeti y in an English form. But he has evidently laboured con aviorCt and 
his efforts are successful to a degree.”- ikmdon and China Express, 


Post 8vo, pp. xil— 164, cloth, price loa. 6d. 

THE HISTOEY OP ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KING OF ASSYRIA, B.C. 681 - 668 . 


Translated fr^ the (Juneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the Britisn Museum Collection ; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the 
Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, &c. 

Bt ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A.S., 


Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“ Students of scriptural archaeology will also appreciate the ‘ History of Esar- 


naaaon. — . j x 
‘ “ There is much to attract the scholar in this volume. It does not pretend to 

popularise studies which are yet in their Infancy. Its primary object is to translate 
tuc it does not assume to be more than tentative, and it offers both to the professed 
Assyrlologist and to the ordinary non-Assyriological Semitic scholar the means of 
controlling its results.’’— .dcad<my. 

“Mr. Budge's book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
students. They are no^ it Is to be feared, a very numerous class. B\it the moi^e 
tlianka are due to him on that account for the way in which he has acquitted himself 


In his laborious task.”— 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 218. 

THE MESNEVI 


{Usually known as The Mksnbjviyi Shbbip, or Holy Mbsnbvi) 

' OP 

MEVLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU 'D-DIN MUHAMMED ER-RUML 
* Book the First, 


Toetther with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author^ 
of hit Ancestors f and of his LeicendanU. 

Illustrated by a Selectien of ChaPaeteristio Anecdotes, aa.OoReoted 
by their Historian, 

MivUKASHBMOT*T)-DwAHinn>,iLEy^i,BL^<^^ > 

TIabidated, and the Poeti 7 YeriifliS,^ Ehg 

BT JAMES W. BEDHOU8H, MyEA.S,. ^ . 


. “A oomptste treasury of oooult Orisiittl lors/’«-^(Uanlafr Sevitfs, 

“This book will he a ysry tsJ^uable help to th» rsadas ignotant 
>4eidtous of obtaining an into aYwylnporCaat 
ixuat la thsA laaguaga,*--5h^ 


TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES, 


Post 8to, pp. xvi.— 280, doth, price 68, 

f tIASTEBK PBOVEEBS AND EMBLEMS 

ILLUBTBATINO OLD TbUTHB. 

By Rev. J. LONG, 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.O.St 
“ We iiregard the book as valuable, and wish for It a wide circulation and attontlre 
reading*”— il«cord. 

“ Alt^ether< it is quite a feast of good things.”— 

. “ It is full of interesting m&tiQr."—Antiquai'y. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.— 270, cloth, price 78. 6d. 

INDIAN POETEY; 

Containing a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs " from the Sanserit 
of the^“Gita Govinda" of Jayadeva; Two ^oks from The Ih^ of 
India’’ (Mahabharata), “Proverbial Wisdom from the Shlokasof the 
Hitopadcaa, and other Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.L, Author of “The Light of .Asia.” 

“ In this new volnme of Moasre. TrUbner's Oriental Mes, Mr. Edwin AmoW d<^ 

A aawirvft Vivr illii«ttratin£? tiirough the medium of his musical Rxiglish melodle , 

emotions. Tlie ‘ ludfn 8ong of Songs 
introduced it among J^pular 

FndUh poeml^ Nothing could be more graceful and delicate 

wffi kK is portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned by the love of 

‘ Beautiful Radha, jasmine-bosomed Radha, 
from tbe allurements of the forest nymphs, in whom the five senses are typified. - 

the work of translating Ewtenj WeM as m . Teligrcph. 

phrasas of toge^of fitom iSxuriousness and sensumisntss; tho 

• “ TZn with Sricy tropics, and tho verse hM a rieUness ai.d 

air seems laden with the spicy dullest. --Sfawt/ard, 

a melody sufficient dnir a very enjoyable poem, has adhered with toler- 

« The translator, whUe p^ucln^ ve^ e^u^^ , 

able fidelity to the original text popularise Indian 

efforts.’ —AfJcn’a Indian Mail. 

Post 8vo, pp. xvi.— 296, cloth, price los. 6d. 

the mind of MENCIUS ; 

OR POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
’ philosophy. 

isrnw.™ »»””«■ ‘KS? 

Bt tho Eev. ERNST FABER, RhoniAt Mission S^ioty. 
'T«n,lated from the Gennmi, with Additionel Note., _ 

B HUTCHINSON, O.M.S., Church Missim, Hong Kon^ 

Srleidreidy wen ^ d S 

former been 80 Pibef a !• of the meet 



tit UBlUWt OMlSifTAi'StMfJSS. 


Port pp^ 336, prie* idt; 

THE BELIOIONS OE 

BtA. BABTtt 

Tramdated from iho Fr«o<di witlt tbo authority a&d astittanco of the Author. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enUrged 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the sobjeet to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalent of a< 
new and improved edition of the originah 

, ** Is not only a valaablo manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinct 
step in the tr^tmont of the subject, but also a useful work of reference.”— ^cociemy. 

‘‘This volume is a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an article 
eoatributed by the learned author two years ago to the * EncyclopOdie des SeiMcee 
Rellffieuses.' It attracted much notice whan it first appeared, and is generally 
admitted to present the beat summary extant of the vast subject with wldoh it 
deals."— roOfrt. 

“ This is not only on the whole the best but the only manual of the religions of 
' India, apart from Buddhism, which we have in English. The present work . , . 
shows not only great knowledge of the facts and power of clear exposition, but also 
mat insight into the inner history and the deeper meaning of the great reti^n, 
iw it is in realit^only one, which it proposes to describe.”— Afodmt Redta. 

** The merit of Uie work has been empirically rec<^ised by the most HuthorKattve 
Orientalists, both in this counJpy and on the continent of Europe, But probably 
theia are few Indianists (if wemay use the word) who would not derive a good deal 
of information from it, and especially from ^ extensive bibliography provided in 
the notes.”— 2>u Win lUcUvt. 

Such a sketch M. Barth has drawn with a master-hand.”— Oriiic {New York). 


Foit 8vo, pp; viii^tSa, cloth, price 6s. 

HINDXr PHILOSOPHT. 

The SiNKHYA KARIKA 0» IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

Air Bipofition of the Syitem of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyftya and Vais'eshika Systems. 

Bt JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kapila contains neariy all that India has produced in the 
depiuinieiii of pure pMcnPopby. 

The non-Orientalist . . . finds In Hr. Davies a patient and. learned guide who 
led^ Idminio the Intrieacies of the philosophy of India^ and supidies him Wi^ a due. 
that he may not be lost in them. In preface he states that the system of 
Kapila is- the * earliest attempt on record to give an answer, from reeSQn alone, 
to tim myst^ous questions which arise in every thoughtful mind about the origin of 
the world, the nature and relations of man and bis future destiny.' and in his learaed 
shd able not^ he exhibits * the connection of the Sankbya system with the pl^o^ < 
sfi^y of Bpinot^'' and * tho connection of the system of Kapila with that of Scbopen* 
and von Hartmann.’ • 

** Nr. Dafies's volunie on Hindu Philosophy is an undoubted g^ to all studenia 
of m devdomment of thought The system (d KipU^ wlsioh isboi^glvbB banlia^g. 
^latfonfrom toe SBnkhyaluuibA, la theonly oontrihutien ^Jndjato pure phdosoray.^ 
% . ^ Prssento marpohits of des^ interest to the stuwt df ooBapai 1 Mtili^ito^> 
f lur.r Davies's luoid interpretaficw it j^uld be dWdt " 

; tbr adequate’ J&fsia ’ " ' ■ ■. 

; DavWs book M a wMMa Mitfon to odr . 




TRVBifErS ORIBIfTAl SERfRS. 


; Po*t 8 VO, pp. X.— 130, cloth, price 6i, 

A MiimAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTA8ABA. 

tlunilated, with copious Annotations, hy Major G. A. JACOB, 

^mhay Staff Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 

The Resign of this little work is to provide for missionaries, and for 
oUier^who, like them, have little leisure f<» original research, an accurate . 
munm^y of the doctrines of the Yed&nta. 

“Thire can be no question that the religious doctrines most widely held by the 
people «{ India are mainly Pantheistic. And of Hindu Pantheism, at all events In 
Its^most modern phases, its Ved&ntas&ra presents the best summary. But then this 
work is a mere summary : a skeleton, the dry bones of which require to ho clothed 
with skin and bones, and to be animated by vital breath Ufore the 
will discern in it a living reality. Major Jacob, therefore, has wl^ly added to his 
translation of the Ved&ntasAra copious notes from the writings of well-known OnonW 
scholars, in which he has. we &ink, elucidated all that requii^ elucidation. ^ , 
that tho work, as here presented to us, presents no difficulties whli a very moderate 
amount of application will not overcome." —TabUt. x 

« The mMt title of Major Jacob's work conveys but an if » ^ 

yamR amount of research embodied in bis notes to tlie text of the _ 

eoplous, Indeed, are these, and so much collateral mattw do ' 

thesub ect, that the diligent student will rise from their 
^equate view of Hlndd plilosophy generally. His work ... is one of the best of 
ite kind that wo have seeu.”— Cdteafta Review, ^ 

Port 8vd, pp. xii.— iS4> ck>th> price 71. 6d, 
TSUNI-llOOAMt 
TK* SBPRBMB BKiNa OF THR Kfl01*KH01rf 
By THEOPHILUS HAHN, Pb.D., 

Cu»todian of the Grey Collection, Cepe Toto ; Correjponding Member 
of 2 Geegr. Society, Dresden ; Comspondmg lumber of the 
Anthropological Society, Vienna, Ac,, &o» 

..The first 

*^¥utMlo£goodtbings,"-St. }»mu;emtU. 

A OOMPBCHiraVE OOBHEOTm TO m 

* ■ a,,,'g T h....«tmn T DI9COOB8B, WITH 




TR'&SNErS ORlRNTAt SERfSf. 


Post 8vo, pp. 3o 8, cloil), price 8i. 6d* 

TEE BHAOAVAD-OITA. 

Translated, with Introdaotion and Kotet 

By JOHN DAVIES, M. A. (Cantab. ) 

let UB add that hia translation of the Bhagavad OitA is, as we judge, the best 
that has as yet appeared In English, and that his Philological Notes are of quite 
peculiar value.”— Review, 


Post 8vo, pp. 96, cloth, price $8. 

THE QUATRAmS OP OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 

Omar Khayyim (the tent-maker) was born about the middle of the fifth 
century of the Hejirah, corresponding to the eleventh *of the Christian era, 
in the neighbourhood of Naishapur, the capital of KhorasAn, and died in 
517 A.H. (=1122 A.D.) 

“Mr. Whinfield has executed a difficult task with considerable success, and his 
» version contains noUch that will be new to those who only know Mr. Fitzgeralds 
deli^tful selection.” — Academy. 

“^ere are several editions of the Quatrains, varying greatly in their readings. 
Mr. Whinfield has used three of these for his excellent translation. The most pro- 
minent features in the Quatrains are their profound agnosticism, combined witli a 
fatalism based more on philosophic than religious grounds, their Epicureanism and 
the spirit of universal tolerance and charity which animates them,”— Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv. — 268, cloth, price 98. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TJPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review, 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa. 

“For practical purposes this i« perhaps the most important of the works that have 
thus far appeared in ‘ TrUbner’s Oriental Series.* ... We cannot doubt that for all 
who may take it up the work must be one of profound Interest.' —Saturday Review. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. L, post 8vo, pp. xxiv.— 230, cloth, price 7s. fid. 

A COMPAEATIVE HISTOEY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN EELIGIONS. 

By Db. 0 . P. TIELE. 

Vol L—H18TOBT Of THB Egyptian RKtioioir. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

;<^ |t bhuiss In the hands of the English readers a bistoir of .%yp^ BeUgloti 


v srideh complete, which is based on the best materliai. and which ha# 
itiusthited by the Utest resulte of research. In this volume there is a gfreat deal' of 
iafeneathm, aa well as independent investigation^ for the ^ustworthjnese df ^hich 
Dr. Tbie’e name is in itself a guarantee 1 and tib deeOr^n ^ the Mbceeb^ 
. xelMoSi under the Old Kin^om, the Middle Kingdom, and the New Xbgdemi: b 
given la a manner which is scholarly and minute. e 



TRUBNER*S ORIENTAL SERIES, 


Poit 8yo, pp. xii.— 302, cloth, price 8b. 6d, 

YUSUP AND ZULAIKHA. 

A POBH BT JAHI. 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse. 


By RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 


“ Mr. iGrlfflth, who has done already good service as translator into verse from the 
Sanskrit 1^ done farther good work in this translation from the Persian, and ho 
has evidently shown not a little skill in-hls rendering the quaint and very orient^ 
stvle of his author into our more prosaic, less figurative, language, . . . The work, 
bMtdesdts intrinsic merits, is of importance as being one of the most popular and 
famous poems of Persia, and that which is read in all the independent native schools 
of India where Persian is taught. It is interesting, also, as a striking o* 

the manner in which the stories of the Jews have been transformed and added to by 
tradition among the Mahometans, who look upon Joseph m ‘ the ideal of mwly^u y 
^more than manly virtue;’ and, indeed, in this poem he seems to be endowed with 
almost divine, or at any rate angelic, gifts and excellence. —ScoUman. 


Post 8 VO, pp. viii.— 266, cloth, price 98, 

linguistic essays. 

By carl ABEL. 


liOnguage as the Expression of National 
Modes of Thought. . 1 * 

The Conception of Love in some Ancient 
and Modem Languages. 

The English Verbs of Command 
Bemarlolr 
PhUologi' 


CONTENTS. 


The Connection between Dictionary and 
Grammar. 

Tlie Possibility of a Common Literary 
Language for all Slavs. ^ ^ ^ 

The Order and Position of Words in the 
Latin Sentence. 

The Coptic Tiunguage. ^ 


The Origin of Language. 


THE S A a VA ■ DABSANA - SAMGBAHA ; 

RK^EW THK DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 

Ob, review Oi 

Bt madhava acharya 

oulatedby E B. 00^ Prefer;^ of ^ 

. itman nf Hiudu crltical ability. The 
rhta work li interesting specimen . philosophical systems 
,1 „ ../.o.IoaW nasses in review the sixteen p ^ 




rn&B»B!e$ dnigifTAL ssities. 


Post Uot pp. xMKtl— 536, ©loth, pn©e i©i. ^ 

THE QUATEAINB OP OMAB KHAYYAM. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. 

By B. H. WHINPIBLD, late of the Bengal OivU Service. 


Post 8vo, pp. lx?.— 3/58, ©loth, priee 14^ 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SODROES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of the E!ah*Otuii. 

Bt y. ANTON VON SOHIEFNEB. 

Bone into English from the German, with an latroduetion, 

By W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

“The Tibetan Tales have been translated by Mr. Ralston from the German version 
of Schiefner. Mr. Ralston adds an introduction, which even the most persevering 
children of Mother Goose will probably dnd infinitely the most interesting portion 
of the work."— Soiurdoy Review. 

“Mr. Ralston, v^ose name is so familiar to all lovers of Russian folk-lore, baa 
supplied some interesting Western analogiea and parallels, drawn, for the most part, 
from Slavuiiio sources, to the Eastern folk-tales, culled from the Kaligyur, one. of tho 
divisions of the Tibetan sacred hooV.%.^— Academy. 

“The translation here presented of P. Anton Schlefner’s work could icarcely hare 
fSsUen into better hands than those of Mr. Ralston. An Introduction of some sixty- 
four pages gives the leading facts in the lives of those scholars who have given their 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan literature and language^ as well aaaa 
analysiS'oflLO tales.**— Caf cuff a Sipitw. 

“ •> . Ought to Interest all who eare for the Bast, for amusing stories, or forcem- 
p^iimtlve folk-lore. Hr. Ralston . . . makes no pretension to being considered 
an Orientalist ; but he is an expert in story-telling; and in knowledge of ths com- 
parative history of popular tales he has few rivals m Bngland.*^-^PaR Mali 0atett4. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi— ©34, cloth, pric© ^ 

TJDANAVABOA. 

A Collection op Verses prom the Buddhist Canon. 

OompUed by DHABMATRAtA< 

Bbino the NORTHERN BUDDHIST VERSION op DHAMMAPADA 

Trsoslated from th© Tibetan of Bbah-hmr, with Not©©, »nd 
Extract© from the Oommvnttry of Pradjoavarman, 

By W. WOODVILLB BOOKHILL. 

“ Hr. RockbUTs present work is the first frota which Nsflstmef will be gained 
for a mor© accurate understanding of the Pali text ; it is, in fact, as yet Uie only 
term of comparison avalUbls to us. The ‘Bdanavarga,' the Thibetan verson, was 
originally dlscovere 1 by the Ut© H. Schiefner, who published the Tibetan text, and 
hi^intiSMied adding a translation, an intention frustrated by his death, but which 
has bees carried out by Mr. RockbilL . . . Mr. RookhUl t©ay be ©oogtatulated fur 
Using well accomplished a difficult taek.*'—fi»tafT|i©y AseirW. 

** There Is no need to look far into this book to he aaiured M it© valn©.^— AliAcMMii. 

PTb© Tib©t©a vena© in Mr. Wi)odvUl« Bookhiirs traniUtiOn have aR the iimple 
dlreoitheaa aud force which belong to tho. sayinga of (foutfipa, When thoj^ havO n^' 
been adorned and spoiled by iDthuaiaitlc dlsalpiii 
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Port Sto, pp. xiL-3W, with M*pi Md PUn, oUUi, pii«( 141, 

A HISTORY OP BURMA 

Burma 


,nd Ar»k«n. From 

ifi^rUest Time to the End of the First War with British India, 
nt Ln!DT..,GK». Sib AETHUE P. PHAYEK. G.C.M.O., K.O.S.I., wdC.B., 

Uenbre Correspondant de la Sooidt. Acaddmiquo Indo-Ohinoue 
de France. 

1. c^^fefully pel-formed, which supplies a blfwik In the long list of 

III I I?r records the annals, nnkuown to literature, of a nation 

wM«a Is Ulcely to be more prominent in the commerce of the future."— ^wtiman. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp, wiv.--566, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price 25B. 

A SKETCH OP THE MODERN LANGUAGES OP APRIOA 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM GUST, 

Barrister>at*Law, and late of Her Majesty's Indian Civ^l Serrice. 


Third Edition. Post 8fo, pp. 276, cloth, price ys, 6d. 

EELIGIOV IN CHINA. 


By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., Peking. ^ ^ 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the (J^vnese,' wfth 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst th-ii 
People. 

“ Dr. Bdklns has been most careful In noting the Taried and often complex phases 
of opinion, so as to give an account of considerable value of the subject.’’— Scofiman. 

“ As a missionary, it has been nart of Dr. Bdklns’ duty to study the existing 
rollglons in China, and his long residence in the country has enabled him to acquire 
nil intimate kno-wledge of them as they at present exist."— iJoUrdoy Revim, 

“ Dr Mkins’ valuable work, of which this is a second and revised edition, has, 
from the time that it was published, been the standard authority upon the subject 

of which It treats. ’—ffimm/of mist. a l 

“ Dr. Bdkins . . • may now bo fairly regarded as among the first authorities on 
Chinese religion and language, "-Fi-ifisA ^arterly Review, 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xv.-aso, cloth, price 78. 6d. 

-<iUTLINES OP THE HISTORY OP RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OP THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 


BT 0. P. TIBLE, 

.llDOtor of Theology, Profewor of the History of Eeligiom in the 
University of Leyden. 

Translated from the Dutoh hy . 1 . Estuk Oabpbntbk, M.A. 

itfew books oI its size conWn the of'fho'S^ 

WtsftUdy, or onsblo tUa reader to pin a hotter hW y niodeitly 

Is^stimtion. into the roUgious history oi nations. As m»»»r 




' TXUBN^X’SdR/SifTAl SSSlES. , 

. fBB FOLLOWING WORKS ARF IN PREPAUTION i- 

■ Port 8vo, - ' 

UPASAKADASASUTEAo 

A Jain story Book. 

Translated from the Sanikrit 
By a. F. RUDOLF HOBRNLE. . 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo, cloth. 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OP THE WESTERN WORLD, 

BEING THE SLYU-KI BY HWEN THSANG. 

Translated from the Original Chinese, with Introduction, Index, Ac., 

By SAMUEL BEAL, 

Trinity College, Cambridw ; Professor of Chinese, University 
College, London. 

Post 8vo. 

THE APHORISMS OP THE SANEHTA PHILOSOPHY 
9 OP KAPHiA. 

With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries. 

By the late J. R. BALLANTYNB. . 

Second Edition, Edited by FITZEDWARD HALL. 

PostSvo. 

THE LITE OP THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OP HIS ORDER. 

Derived from Tibetan Works on the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgjur. 
Translated by W. W. ROCKHILL. 

Post 8vo. 

BURMESE PROVERBS AND MAXIMS. 

By JAMES GRAY, 

(H the Government High School, Rangoon. 

PostSvo. 

MANAVA-DHABUA-OASTRA ; 

. ; Oe. LAWS OF MANU. 

A New Translation, with Introduction, Notes, Ac. 

. y By A. 0 . BURNELL, Ph.D.,.C.LE, 

A Foreign Member of the RotoI Danish Aoademyi and Hon. Member 
f of sOvijral Learned Societies. v* , 

■iMW: TEtiBNER & CO., 57 abd ^9, LUDQATE HILli 







